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Divine Curiosity 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, s: a. 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


6 URIOSITY killed a cat” says the old 

adage. “Satisfaction brought it 
back,” replies ardent if impertinent youth. 
For curiosity is the essence of the mind of 
youth, wondering and reaching out to find 
the why and wherefore of itself and the 
world. And it is this attitude of mind car- 
ried over into maturity which holds the 
secret of the famous men and women who 
have contributed most to the world’s prog- 
ress. In such people, curiosity has been 
sublimated to a disciplined and constructive 
force for the service of mankind. 

Back of every outward movement of 
thought and knowledge there has surged 
this force of divine curiosity. Were it not 
for this craving in the minds of people to 
know and understand and feel and see be- 
yond the barriers of previous experience, 
we might still be living in thirteen states 
along the Atlantic seaboard. This is the 
force that urged the pioneers across the 
Alleghanies and the Rockies. 

But, most essentially, is curiosity the 
wellspring of Education. When normal 
childhood asks why, it voices an instinctive 
reaching out for facts. It is the cry of its 
budding intelligence for a pilot down the 
river of the world’s accumulated knowl- 
edge. To the understanding parent and 
teacher youth's why is an opportunity and 
a call to duty. They know that curiosity 
is the motive force of education. It will 
dribble away in lost interest when adult 
indifference and irritation are turned to its 
questioning. Many embryo discoverers 
and inventors have been snuffed out with 
the idea “Children should be seen and not 
heard.” Such lack of understanding takes 
its toll of the child's interest in this won- 
derful world and fills it with dull, unin- 
terested, uninteresting men and women. 


The difference between education and 
schooling as it affects the personal develop- 
ment of the boy or girl is all the difference 
between the joy of the sweating football 
player with every inch of himself in the 
game, and the shivering spectator whose 
only contribution is the price of a windy 
stadium seat. 

In the development of the minds and 
characters of boys and girls, curiosity repre- 
sents an instinctive craving for knowledge 
akin to the body’s craving for food and 
warmth. Qualified Private Schools and 
Summer Camps under skillful and sympa- 
thetic direction recognize this great force 
for self-development in education. They 
are organized to stimulate and capitalize it 
to the utmost. Because they can prescribe 
the numbers and quality of their students 
and campers, they therefore offer an ideally 
controlled environment for unhurried and 
sympathetic guidance for each expanding 
curiosity. Thoughtful parents should real- 
ize that this curiosity is a force worthy of 
such preservation. 

During the last decade Private Schools 
and Camps of high ideals have multiplied. 
The members of this department have trav- 
eled thousands of miles to see and record 
their qualifications. We urge all parents 
to carefully study the institution to which 
they intend entrusting a boy or girl. Our 
experience is at all times available to our 
readers without charge. If you are experi- 
encing difficulty in finding the right school 
or camp, write us a letter, giving the es 
sential information about the boy or girl, 
and the details of location, charges, and 
type of instruction desired. We will 
promptly supply the required information. 


For School and Camp Information address, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, NEW ENGLAND STATES 


WIN DSOR Mountain Camps for 
Junior BOYS Senior 
Resident personal direction of 
Prof Oliver L. Hebbert, Director of Physical Education 
Dr Ralph C Achorn. Phy sician and Naturalist 
Ninth year. 700 acres, Boulder Lake White Mt Region 


Fourteen bungalows, Superior equipment. Responsible leaders 
All camp activihies, Gym and corrective Symnastics, Moderate price 


JUNIORS 


Separate camp and special program 
Resident camp mother, Graduate nurse 


For Booktets Write 


Prof. Oliver L. Hebbert,48 Boylston St... Boston, Mass. 


PMECHANO 


MOTO LAKE, MAI 








BOATS - “MOT ORS - ATHLETICS 
Tre weit 

£.B.BLAKELY 

DIFFERENT St GEORGES SCHOOL 

BOS CAMP non Cooney 








€ | CAMP WINNECOOK 


FOR BOYS Unity, Me. 





24th season opens July 1. Rid- 
ing, riflery, manual arts and 
all usual camp activities. No 


extras. Booklet. 





4 Hemenway Rd. Salem, Mass. 


CAMP WAGANAKI For Boys 


in Lake Region of Maine 


Our long established Maine Camp 
has a remarkable record for re- 
enrollment. Many boys return- 
ing 4 and 5 years. Limited to 45 
boys. 


Mr. & Mrs. CarieO.Warren 1142 Thornton Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 
Telephone 608 J Plainfield 


Kamp Kill Kare 


20th season, Experienced staff. Tents and 
nurse. All sports. Interesting mountain and water trips 
Illustrated booklet Address Raiph F. Perry, Cirector, 
Prin., Morristown High School, Box R, Morristown, N. J. 


ST-ANNS CAMP 


Lake Champlain, Isle la Motte, Vt. 
America’s Representative Catholic 
a “2 100 acres. Land : mee — 
Rates reasonable 
Brother Principe’, "St “Ann's Acad.. 153E Temi “New York 


KAMP KEEBEC For Boys 











On Lake Champlain 
Summer Camp For Boys 
cabins. Trained 


Phippsburg, Maine. Combines the advantages of 
fresh and salt water camps. Varied activities Fee 
$160, Two months’ season. Boys may ear part of 
this. For ieeeeeed booklet address 

C. L. STEVENS, South Deerfield, Mass. 
For boys? to17 


Camp aca 


Excellent table. Strong camp council of experienced men. One 
of the best equipped camps in America. Carefully planned daily 
program. Ail sports. Canoe and mountain trips. Illustrated 
booklet. Wm. H. Morgan, Director, Readfield, Maine. 


INEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 


Strengthen weak points in long vacation under 
expert tutors of College Preparatory subjects 
Trained leadership in land and water sports, 
hiking and trips, horseback riding 

Elisabeth Bass, A.B., Director, Wilton, Maine 


amp, la Francis 


17th Season 





For the frail, nervous or bpokwerd a4 or girl. 
among the Ty - of Spine on Lake inec 

urse. Berauit, Director For Cat- 
alow address, 27 Sunon Place rk City 


ghe BANCROF'T Camp 
fr Backward Children 


On the Maine coast, near Rockland 
Life in the open with Swimming. Canoeing. Motor 
Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other Water Sports. 
Horseback Riding, Motoring. Tennis 
Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers and Nurses 
give individual attention to the particular needs of 
each child. 

Physician and trained nurse always at camp. 
Under same direction as The Bancroft School, near 
Philadelphia. 

For Illustrated Booklet address 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address—Box F. Haddonfield, N. J. 

















White Mountain 


OGONTZ Gime tor Girl 


Peace of limitless forests - Quiet of New Hamp- 
shire hills - . Lap of soft inland waters. . 
Spotted shade of forest paths. Spell of life in 
the open And under the spell, working with nature 
to develop grace and poise and self-expression. Tliis 
the Ogontz holiday place in the White Mountains; 
these the surroundings where girls respond to the 
spell of the out-of-doors. No extra charge for riding 
560 acres Golf. All sports. Cabins with electric 
Log Hall club for older 
Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 


lights and running water 
girls. 


Write for catalog. 








THE TALL PINES CAMP 


fairyland 
Care 


The best summer of all—in a delightful 
of fragrant pine woods near Bennington, 


free, happy days doing just the things girls from 7 
to 18 love Sizzling bacon ‘round a campfire, over 
night hikes, canoeing on a sunny clear lake, swim 
ming and horseback riding. Arts and crafts The 
camp is noted for its comforts and well-supplied 
table The Club (separate), for college students, 
professional and business women, receives campers 


short vacations. Booklets on request, 


MISS EVELINA REAVELSY 
Eimwood, N. H. 


tor 





Box R, 














WAUKEELA CAMP For GIRLS 
Conway, N. H, 


All land and water sports. Horseback, 
canoe and hiking trips a specialty. 





Skilled instructors and completely 

equipped camp. Booklet on request 
Miss Frances A. Davis, Director | 
Mt. Vernon Seminary Washington, D.C. 

















CATHEDRAL PINES 
| 


Acamp planned for creative restfulness through 


work and play intelligentiy directed to fit our 
girls for ae winter of school and nae 
activity Booklet on reque 

MRS. HENRY PAYSON DOWST, Winthrop, Maine 





IDLEWILD 





SARGENT CAMP 


Winnie 


Peterboro, N. H. 


Whang!! Straight to the bull’s-eve, with the skill 
of an Indian. Archery is but one of the many inter- 
esting spots well learned at Sargent Skilled in- 
struction in all land and water re. Tennis, na- 
ture tudy inoeing —_ ri best 


The 

equipped camp in Americ: Caretully. selected saddle 
horses with expert management. 
Sargent Club for girls over 20 appeals to business 
professional women of moderate means with short 
vacations. All advantages of superb equipment of the 
Junior, Senior Camps Send for booklet. 


Camp Secretary, 20 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


or 











— Sailing Camp for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee, 
. H. _Land and water sports. Booklet. 
u: D. Roys, 42 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Wonderful mountain « 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN GIRLS CAMP 


ountry on Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. Asa 





mart of its program provid the finest instruction in Fine Arts, 
AMP SIPE Boys 9 to 16 | Dramatic Art, Music. Excetier Lead: 
23d Season ; Al A Special Junior Program. Camp Mother 
> > : Nurse. MRS. ALICE 5. DYER, 93 St. Paul St., Brookline, Mass 
x ‘ey ty 3? - A White Mountains, | wes. ELIZABETH D. BAYLIS, 170 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Photos and Circular on request S: A M P A L # E G R oO 
Principal J. C. Bucher, Box R, Peekskill, N.Y Silver Lake, N. H. 


CAMP BAY STATE, TILTON, N.H. 


boys 9-18 Trips to all points of interest in the White Mts., 


od 
CLUSIVE FEE 


Glorious 
care. IN- 
912 


and water sports 
Best of 
Blanche Carstens, 


ating land 
in the saddle 
sooklet ? 


Exhilar 


times 


I ! a” 


Gardens Apt., Forest Hills, N. 


me Lakes in N. H. featured Sports Woodcrait Circle a : ¥ 
i ze N J « ive “ rarns to wim, 
R eh. Ra —_. *, po hy a I egy boy learn swit Ww AW E NOCK— ow AISSA 
M. w *Ballam. 28 Peirce St., Arlington Heights, Mass A camp for girls on Lake Sebago. A mile of shore-sand 
CAMP STILSON For Boys and cliff All water and land Sports. Free Horseback 
riding every day Every care for each girl Trained 
. . Comter Sarnstead, .0. | Daders, Mr. and Mrs Elroy 0. LaCasce, The Frye 
Modern Equipment. Expert Instructors. ALL SPORTS House, "Fryeburg. 
Limited to 40. Camp fee includes six hours per week 
of horsemanship, six day auto trip, six day canoe trip THE BARTA CAMP 
Illustrated Booklet. R. P. Hughes, 5451 Delmar, St 7 
Louis, Mo For Girls. Casco, Me. One of the best equipped 
and most ideally located camps in New England 
COLD STREAM CAMP for BOYS Juniors. Senio;rs. Illustrated booklet 
Elinor C. Barta, Box 125, Winchester, Mass. 


On Cold Stream Lake, Enfield, Maine 
Situated in Nicatous Lake region. Real Indian guides 
Hikes to Mt. Katahdin, Moosehead Lake. Boys see real 
woods life. Every camp activity supervised by experts 
I!lustrated booklet, M. F. Hurley, Box 253, Bangor, Maine 


FOR BOYS, 8 TO 13. 
Enrollments now open 
for season of 1927. 

RancH A.E. Hamilton, Winthrop, Maine 


SALT | WATER CAMPS 


Bay, Long tsiand. Three camps: 
eax 7-13; 13-20; adults. Personally directed by 
Dr. Henry S. Pettit. Write for illustrated book- 
let, 108 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LDERCLIFF ¥ 

















Weymouth, Nova Scotia. 
Young Boys. l4thSeason. 


Latitude same as that of Bar Harbor, Me. Water 
Sports. Nature study, Baseball, Camping Trips, 
Individual care. Cost of eight weeks outing is $235. 


Under the direction of 
Roy S. Claycomb, 487 Central Ave., East Orange. N. J. 


COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
Camp for adults with children. Educational features. 
Girls’ camp and boys’ camp close by 
Catalog. A. G. RANDALL, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


OWL HEAD CAMP 


ON LAKE a AGOG, QUEBEC 
‘or boys 10 to 18 years. 
A Gwe that is Different. No extras. 
yecializes in Horsemanship. 
Write to “Eo, F. B, Edwards, Northifeld, vt. 


“@GLENBROOKE’’ | 


A Camp for 50 Boys 





On Lake Memphremagog. near Newport, Vt. Riding, 
Canoe Trips, Sailing, Fishing, Motor Boats. Expert 
coaching in All Sports. [Illustrated Booklet, 

H. R. Dane, 548 Parkview Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


| tivities including horsemanship 


LUTHER GULICK CAMPS 


In Maine 
Summer address, SoUTH Casco, MAINE 
Winter address 
122 Hien St., PORTLAND, MAINE 


ABENA 


For Girls. Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Twentieth Season. Booklet. 
Miss Hortense Hersen, 46 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains: all usual camp ac 
Jllustrated catalogue 
upon request. Price $175.00 for the season 

Prof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow. Northfield, Vt 


W Y oO D A LAKE FAIRLEE 


VERMONT 
Camp for Girls. All eperte. 


Bighs. swimming, canoeing, archery, 
rifle shooting, handicrafts, , wooderaft, dancing, dramatics, 
= study, mountain amping trips, straw rides. 
xtras. Write for illustra’ . 


tn 
ter. & Mrs. Harvey Newcomer, 


14 Lattin Drive, Yonkers, N. Y. 
CAMP JO- »- LEE. for Girls 


7th 
a a 
On Lake Bel; North 5 
A well-esta’ tet camp of national reputation for 





girls from fine F Lda ish homes. Ten states repre- 

sented in | lendid equipment. Tripe to Que- 
ec. Endorsed b; "United hy nagoxue eo gad prominent 

Jewish —— un - Je A. 





Talis and. Adults 


on the shore 
Lake Fairtee,V. 


ANTY S-= 


wo Ist to October It. 
Wm.W. Clendenin, 120 Vista Pi 


-, Mt. Vernon, WY. 





WINN. [AS ASKA 


b= mt 
Or. and Mrs. John 8B. .s. May, 2 Box 1226, Cohasset, Mass. 





For school and camp information address the | Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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Camp Wickaboag 


beautiful 
streams, 
farm 


Near foothills of 
Berkshires; forests, 
lofty hills, rolling 





on well-stocked farm 


acres 


Camp is 
of 400 
Optional courses in elementary 
agriculture, with actual farm 
operations, taught by agricul- 
tural college experts. Of spe- 
cial interest to boys who will 
some day own big estates. 

Particular attention to horse 


back riding A organized 
sports—baseball, tennis, track, 
swimming, rifle and = archery 
ranges; field radio and motion 
picture instruction. Catalogue 
on request. 

Or. Arthur W. Gilbert, Di- 
rector, West Brookfield, Mass, 












One of the Oldest and Best 


13 
laundry 
OR. 
SS . - 
BOB-WHITE 
ASHLAND, MASS. 5 hours fre 
12th season Horseback and as mountain trips 


sports. Best food and care ‘or booklet 
R. C. Hill, 549 W. 123rd st, ‘New York 
es 


Mrs ab 
4 Stedman Street. Br line, Mass. 


MON-0-MOY The Sea Camp FOR BOYS 


East Brewster, Mass.—Cape Cod, Superb bathing, sail- 
ing, canoeing, deep sea fishing; land sports Horseback 
riding. Cabins. Tutoring. Camp_mother. Auxiliary 
camp on lake. Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. Book! 

H. G. Dodd, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


BONNIE DUNE, “si. 


Mass. 
nique program for health and comets ess 


For Boys 
from 5 to 15 
om New York City 
All 


Selected 


a, that demands the best. A Nautical Camp on salt 
Boys 8-14 years of = PR limite 
Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, Dw Rogers, Jr., Directors, 
20 Parkside Road” ‘rovidence, R. 1. 

Mohawk Lodges wise 

] NORWICH LAK 

0 pau o OPs in the Berkshires 
A Camp Aiming At Perfection In Every Activity 

MRS. E. N. EMERSON, Director, Northampton, Mass. 


For illustrated booklet or personal interview address:— 
84 Windsor Road 


Waban, Mass. 
Boys Stol7 
6th Year 

utiful Berkshire lak 


Ona zy 
100 boys enjoy ail eat lend water sports with properly 


nee camp life. mary 
. 2% hours from New York City. Booklet 
Rk. L. HOWARD, 157 Wegman Phway. Jersey City 


PAUL R. BROWN 






6) 
QUINNEH TUK CAMP for Boys 


Est. 1902 Athletics, water sports, 
Overnight nature hikes. Motor 

Camp Fires. Abundant table 
Howard A. M. Briggs, 


Junior and Senior Divisions. 
ponies and riding horses. 
trips to lakes and mountains. 
Rate §200. No extras. Booklet. 
Pachaug. Northfield, Mass. 


CAMP WONPOSET ‘Gonsccxct 


A camp for young boys in the Berkshires. 100 miles 
from New York City. Everything a boy can wish for 


21st Season. Booklet on request 

Rebert R. Tindale, 31 East 7ist Street, New York City 
Crystal Lak 

CAMP YANKEE, For Boys ,S.33% GMS, 

Ideal location. Well balanced | program under excellent Counselorship 

and the perecnsl supervision « *hysical Director. E. i ellent food, 


cabins, lo Woodcraft, Hikes, ay _ Boating asia Lh sm i 
Samp fother. Moderate fee. Seaso uly and Augu: . Bookle: 


¢. A. Erikson, Ph. 8. Director. 67 Union Place, Ridgetield Patt, WJ. 


CAMP KNOLLMERE ae 


Salt water camp for girls 6-18. Ocean trips, horseback 
riding, water sports, tennis and crafts, Rate $200. Also 
Vacation Club for older girls, $18 per week up 
Catalogue 

Mrs. Albert Sloper, Director, Fairhaven, Mass, 


CAMP NEEWAH in the Berkshires 


For girls 7to 17. Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, 

tennis, archery, fencing, dramatics, handcrafts, aesthetic dancing, 

horseback riding, golf instruction. Limited enrollment. 110 miles 

trom New York. Write for Booklet MRS. B. P. SCHMITT 
New YorK, Brooklyn, 1723 E. 7th St., Dept. R 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
“SUMMER 


WESTMINSTER Senoor 


7 weeks’ intensive, individual work for college examina- 
tions. Training in methods of study. Superb location. 
Expert masters. Gymnasium, swimming pool, horseback 
riaung. recreation. 


. R. McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Si 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Que. 


June 28 to July 3ist, 1926. Thoroughly French Atmosphere. 
French only spoken. Entirely French staff. Elementary, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Courses. Write for circular to the Secretary 
French Summer School. MeGill University, Montreal, Que. 


WINDSOR MT. ARTIST COLONY 


A Summer School of Fine and Applied Art. Boulder 
Lake, White Mts; private studios; excellent_ instruction 
_— jal jow rate. Eight weeks. Booklet. T. M. Dilla- 

Art Director, Philadelphia, Pa. Executive Office, 
346. “Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Bantam Lake 


h ticut 








For boys, in the Adirondacks. 300 acres. 2Ist season. 30 
Counsellors. 5 distinct sections, ages 8-10. -— ce? 
15, 16-18. Rate includes R. R. fares from New Yor 
hikes and two hours’ tutoring daily. Address ot 


C. A. ROBINSON, Box R, Peekskill. N. Y. 





DAN BEARD 
Woodcraft Camp 


To be a Woodcrafter under the 
personal supervision of the fa- 
mous wilderness man, Dan Beard, 
is an inspiring event in any real 
boy's life. Ask dad to send for 
beautiful 
mountain lake All kinds of woodcra 
taught. Exceptional program for bende 
ing body and character 








CORSICAN CAMP FOR BOYS 


Diamond Point-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


In Iroquois country All field and 
water sports. Cruising, horseback 
riding, mountain hikes, tutoring. Fee 
9 weeks $300. Opens July Ist Ref- 
erences Napoleon V. Director, as- 
sisted by competent staff of college men. 


J. Howard Randerson, 
University Club, Albany, New York 


























LANCEWOOD CAMP | 


Small camp at E. Jewett, N. Y., 130 miles from 
New York City. Boys 6-14. Horseback riding, swim 
ming. all athletics. _— season, Close contact with 
experienced boy —— atalog 

. N. J. 


ANCE. Summit, 


Ceyetel Beach Camp 


A salt water camp on Long Island Sound. For young 


ys only Boys live in cabins Wholesome food 
Fishing. Nature Study, Swimming, Canoeing. Hiking 
Mr. and Mrs. C. McTernan, 


Waterbury, Conn. 
A distinguished Catholic camp 
for Boys on beautiful ke 
Highest ideals; Strictly limited 
and select Eminent faculty; Excellent food; oe 
land and water sports: Tenth season. For t address 
REV. ROBERT F. KEEGAN 
New York City 


AMP AKE — ROBIN 
atskill Mts. oodland 
Younger boys exclusively. Twenty-second season. Four hours from 
N. ¥. C. Woodsy camp. All activities that appeal to boys. Modern 
sanitation. Abundance of wholesome food. Write for booklet. 
H. R. Little, New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoln High School 


WHAT CAMP? ©2225 

© your selection 

Dr. Paul Kyle, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Kyle School For Boys. Estab. 1890 


Member of Camp Directors’ Association. 


Kyle Camp, Catskill Mts. 


Model Bungalows—no wet tents. 

bathing Saddle horses and ponies. 

vestment of $50.000. Dr. Paul Kyle, 

Boys, Estab. 1890, Box 88, Irvington- a wueree, 
Forty-three years with 


RIP VAN WINKLE A ,scist, cama, tor 


‘boys 
In the Catskill Mountains. 


McTernan School, 


CHIPPEW 


George in the Adirondacks. 


477 Madison Avenue. 














The Paradise for 
Boys 6 to 16 years 
41 buildings. Safe 
Movies. An in- 
Kyle School for 
N. Y. 





All land and water sports. Expert direction horse 
back riding, wooderaft and campcraft, manual train- 
ing Modern sanitation. Excellent food. Catholic 
chapel. Booklet on reque 
A. M. Cowhey, 1061 St. ‘Nichotas _Ave., New York City 


For 
220 Acres; Bungalows: 
Land and water 


Knights of Columbus. ee ame 


All Al tosis ted. 
ports; Radio 


ern ov- 
ing Pictures, etc. Experienced qounecta rs; 
Excellent food. For booklet 

poco © F. » Room 812. 
191. yn. N.Y. 








MT. PLEAS SANT HALL 


Summer Camp for Boys 7-16 


Healthful location in beautiful Westchester County. 
one hour from New York City Well planned and 
supervised recreation. Tutoring if desired. Low rates. 
Wm. F. Carney, Director, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y 


y y P t 
OCEAN WAVE sxeyern, 
A salt water camp for 30 young boys. Cottage and 
tents on beach. Boys accepted for one month. 
Illustrated Booklet. 
W. Filler Lutz, M.A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 


CAMP METEDECONK For Bors ¢ to 


15 years of age. 
Ocean County 


N. J., Pine seashore, all sports, 
including HORSEMANSHIP, O SAILING. One Reasonable 


fee. olesome food. Write o booklet R. Mrs. D. 
Dryden, 128 West 34th Street, Bayonne, New Jersey, or 
Mr. B. Whelan, DuBose School, Monteagle, Tenn. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL HILL 


On the beautiful | Magetee River — Chesa) e Bay, Maryland. Boys 

9 to 18 years. nd Senior sections. t'water swimming. 

All land and water sports. Permanent equipmen: nt. University trained 

gouneners. Christian influences. Tutoring. Illustrated descriptive 
ooklet 

Address C. Bingham Whitby, 210 South Sharp St., Baltimore, Maryland 


for boys 7-16. On campus of 
Tome School in famous Sus- 
quehannock Indian country. 
190 acres. Tents. ge. Catalog 
Adviser : 
rray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Tome School 







CAMP 


~~ Mu 
Maryland, Port Deposit, 


APPLY 93 Bowne Avenue. Flashing, L.1, 8. Y. | 





P | pen de | 


| of Montessori Camps" 





| ors 





FOR GIRLS 
On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Ideal 


ttural and Charact = Camp 
location, 1500 ft. elevation. All land 5 water sports 
Golf, riding, hiking, boating, canceing, dramatics 
dancing, handicraft. Ages 5 to 20. ree Depart 
ments let 
REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
235 College Hin Snyder, N. Y. 





MONTESSORI, Weacabe, Pa. 


70 miles from New York, 30 from Phila., 140 acres. 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 
Twelve years’ experience an important factor to the 
thoughtful parent. Strong permanent organization. e- 
sults for each child in Conduct, Health and Happiness 
Equipment complete for games, occupations and Athletics 
Pony Riding, Boating, Swimming Approved Sanitation 
Rate $250. References Required. Story and Pictures 

on request 

MRS. ANNA PAIST RYAN, 409 S. 42nd St., Phila 
Camp Pocahontas For Girls 

WHLSBORO, N.Y. on Lake Champlain 

Age 10-18. Bungalows. Crafts, all sports, 
Trips. Horseback riding included in fee 
Careful supervision. rite for booklet 
Irwin R. Davenport, M.D., Woodbury, N.J. 


ON-TI-OR CATSKILL MOUNTAIN 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Pa 





All land and water sports. Horseback riding. Cam; 
ing trips. Handcraft. Resident nurse Limited men 
bership Catholic chapel. Booklet. — Josephine 
Cowhey, 1061 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 


Perfect 
ring 


for girls over 
Clientele Predeminating. Dietary toms Observed 
Write for bookies ho R. Kranz, B. S.; B. P.E 
628 W 158th St., N. ¥. C 


“MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Girls, 3 Groups, 5-26 Years 
Free instruction in riding, swimming, classic dancing. Wonderful sit 
uation for land and water sports. kxperienced director and counse!- 
esident physician. ine table. Affiliated with Skon-O-Wah 
Co, Camp for junior boys. 
Dr. and Mrs. Mills, 926 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 
A Woodland Camp for Girls 
pe ne my NEW YORK 


lalerie Deucher, The Shelton, 
Lexington ona at 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


CAMP OWAISSA 


Indian Lake, Adirondacks, New York. With all the de- 

lights of water, mountain and woodland. All sports 

Sallie E. Wilson, Box R, National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C. 


SILVER LAKE CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
the sports making for a happy outdoor life, 
References required. New —— i. eee 
‘or catalogue ad 
The Director, Box 21. Bradford. Mass. 


Girls On eautitul 


Pine Tree Camp :‘ Naomi Lake 2000 tee above 


ca in pine-laden air of P« 
cono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 








E moe mom 4 cx Se Horseback riding, tennis. baseball, 
Mine Blan Handicrafts, gardening. 15 Ww year 
Miss Blosche R Prise, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 404 W. Schoo! Lane 
Camp for 
Girits 6-18 


GILFILLAN 


n the Valley Forge hills near Philadelphia. Alt 

Private estate. Own natural lake. Land and water 
sports. Constant supervision. Separate division_for little 
tots. 7th year. Booklet. Mrs. MaryE.Gilfilian, Paoli, Pa. 


~ CAMP CARSON 


Under control of Carson Long Institute. In the foothills of the Blue 
idge Mountains. Jus’ — old-fashioned ‘= to build red 
blooded Americans. Militar lations 3s on Campus 

4 weeks in Camp. Limited a 32 ys, 13 wuiin $165. ‘Address 

Director, Cams Carson, New Bloomfield, Pa. 

CAM Pp SHAWNE Superbly located on crest 

of the Blue Mountains on 

(FOR BOYS) commanding hill, over- 

looking Twin Lakes, Pike Co., Pa. Sixth season, All ac- 
—s Cabins for sleeping quarters, Resident physician. 
Easy of access from New York and Phila. Ghowsee sat- 

isfies. For catalog, address 541 Pelham Reed. hila. 


MAPLEWOOD CAMP 89 gcionia 


For young boys, 65th year. All sports, horseback rides, 
hikes; close supervision, especially of boating and 
swimming Manual training, radio. Happy home life, 
good for Christian influence. Booklet. J. Chauncey 
Shortlidge, Box 37, Chester Heights, Del. 7 


2 hours from 

New York City Wyomissing 4 Philadeiphia 
The Camp for Regular Boys Who Want to Do Things 
Bungalows, correct sanitation, river frontage, boats, 
canoes, horses, athletic fields. Highest class equip- 
ment; excellent food; atmosphere of good sports- 
manship, W. Transue, North Water Gap, Pa. 


ANTHONY WAYNE A rin aay CAMP 


WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNT " 
Everything to delight the heart of the my boy—and his 
parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback riding 
and woodcraft. Member Camp Directors’ Association. 

Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 


(7th Semen 


600 ft. 





ROSE HAVEN CAMP 


Conducted by the Rose Haven School. Special = 
on Health, Conduct and Individual Happiness. M 

swimming pool, Entire equipment appropriate for chil- 
dren 5 to 12. Strictly limited to 40. 8 miles from 
N. ¥. C. Phone Dumont 177, Tenafly, N. J. Box 17-E 





Four hundred s sixty- ‘one good schools and camps in this issue invite your investigation. _ 
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-—— ___ SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 
2 WESTERN STATES 


St Johns ry Be 








CAMP LEN-A-PE 


Ride through the Poconos and throw 
Berets with a real cowboy. Scout with a real 
indian. Learn to swim, hike, mupter-Dapt. 





tcante, baseball, basket bail. ‘Make baskets, } S S . 

toy beste, That's every“ a om ummer Session 

4 easy access © ork and ~e +s . ve = 
Philadelphia. A log cabin and counsellor for Six weeks of outdoor life in Wisconsin’s Land 


every 5 boys. Ages 6-16. Aill- i ~ —y fee. 
Book 


o’ Lakes. Classes to make up back work. All 
sports and athletics under competent instruc- 
tors. Catalog. 

Camp St. John’s for boys 8-13 
F. W. MOUSO Box R. B. Delafield, Wis. 


— > owe 




















MID-WEST HOCKEY 
and Sports Camp 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 


An ideal vacation for Women Coaches, Direc- 
tors of Physical Education, Playground Instruc- 
tors and others interested in Land and Water 
Beautiful lake. good food, low cost. 
Coaching in all games, latest Eng- 

lish Hockey methods. All work voluntary. Work, 
Play or Rest as you wish. Register Now, for one 
week or more, July 26th to Sep 

AG 














SUMMER 
LVE SCHOOLS 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Ld A Forestry C f ‘ 
ke Aashoreetry Camp tor Bore 1/1 Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 


at Mishike, Wis. Forestry | . é 
Culver Summer Schools are devoted to giving bovs 


ishi 
under experienced foresters | . ’ s ‘ 
who teach boys the lore and lure of enjoyable, worth-while and purposeful summers 
the woods. Follow and mark old They are not conducted for profit. Thus the many 
Indian trails. Every day an adventure. decided advantages of Culver may be had at no 





NOR 
ICAL EDUCATION, 5026 Green- 
wood Ave., Box C-28, Chicago, Ill. 








OSOHA -OF-THE = DUNES 1700 acres, 3 lakes, 4 miles lake shore greater cost than obtains with the ordinary camp. 
@ NATURE CAMP FOR GIRLS Long ce NOE ash bho For the boy who loves the water—the Naval 

On Crystal Lake, Frankfort, Mich. “The Turtle” R. 606. 18 E. 4st St.. New York City 

Lodges and sleeping cabins screened. Modern sanitation, 


School, with its sleek racing shells, sturdy navy 
cutters and trim catboats. For the boy who loves 
horses—the Cavalry School, with its life in the 
saddle and expert horsemanship Both of these 








Staff of fifteen college women. Resident nurse, dietitian 

Supervised athletics. Land and water sports. Swimming, boys 14-20. The youngster of 10-14 enjox 
canoeing, riding, sailing. beautiful woods and water CA M bo M AN | K | N in, and study of, the woods and woods lore 
front. Nature study, indoor crafts, dramatics, folk ‘ompanioned by noted authorities All three camps 
dancing. Rockies on request. Seniors, teen age. Jun- A private recreation camp for boys Ages 8 to 18 share the splendid Culver staff and the superh 
iors, 8 to with exceptions. Camp Location ‘“‘Star Lake” on Culver equipment—acknowledged without equal 

Sixth Season, July | to Aug. 26 the beautiful and famous Manitowish-Chain-O- Lakes Separate catalogues Address The Inquiry Dept 
MRS. B. G. MATTSON, Director, CHARLEVOIX, MICH. Vilas County, Wis. In the heart of the great north Culver, Indiana 
woods. Strong counselor organization. Leaders who 


” ~ 





know the rudiments of campcraft and woodcraft 
ye Swimming taught. All land and water sports, large 

e athletic field fully equipped. Christian clientele 

predominating. Experienced dietitian Bungalows, 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. no tents used for sleeping quarters. Camp location 


Home of the Portia Mansfield Dancers perfect. Write for particulars to Camp Director, 
John A. Evenson 


1 ¥ 














Professional and Norma! Courses in 
Dancing, Dramatics, Stage Production, Sculpture, ee ne gen 
Horseback, Swimming, Tennis, etc. Rep “ e 
Separate Junior Camp. Joseph Rosmai 
The City Bank Building, 181-187 2nd St. Wis. 

















| CATHOLIC CAMP SWASTIKA 


Illustrated Booklet. 40 Grant St., Denver, Cole. 
Private lakeland Home Camp for 


‘CRANE’S POINT CAMP — 
| 50 well-recommended boys Usual sports including riding 


For Girls 5-12, 12-20—Fenton, Mich. | Resident priest and physician. Personally conducted by 
x . bliss. Catholic Univer 
Golf, swimming, horseback riding, all aed sports. Professor and Mrs. Hardee = 3 bth year. 

sity of America, Wast . dD. c Box 203 istee, Mich. A wnique camp for young 
Dramatics, craftwork. [lustrated catalogu y A a. Washington. Address _Bo: boos, Wanteliand of eacds end Gates 


Miss Edith Crane, 407 West St., Royal Oak. Michigan, RED ARR CAMP Equipment and features cannot be dupli 
cated in the West. For booklet address 


OSEBO CAMP 


15th year. On Portage Lake, near Man 























CAMP NEECARNIS cat ; 
410 CABIN CAMP FOR BOYS AT TROUT oble Hill, Todd School for Boys 
yy aytheey FI mga AKE IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN Woodstock, “Til 
in e heart ol igan’ sw is 
Water’ ports, Tennis, Horseback, crafts. Ex i... catalog Address, Red Arrow Camp, 
Saults June a - let. “ te 
___tat Bet. "Sorown en. | Kinnmnikinnik "s9c°et°" SOUTHERN STATES — 
8th Season. For Boys 8 to 18 years. | A summer in the Rocky Mountains! Camp for girls. m4 iy ee —- . 
4, a On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mich. | 8 to 21. Dramatics, Swimming, Riding, Crafts, wonder 
All outdoor sports including riding. | ful Mountain Climbing, Tennis, etc. Electric lighted am erra ta 
Group > —" phy- Bungalows. Booklet. Mrs. Samuel A. Wilkinson, Box 
sician. or Dookie address Tr. & Mrs. 77 e! i 
N. F. EDER, Ohio Military Institute, e7O, Gulipert. Miss. = 10th Season Non-military 
wend * 3 Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio SOUTHERN STATES Directed by Commandant 
Staunton Military Academy 








epartments 


D 
= Indianola ¢, Cavalry, Navy, Scoutcraft. 
50 Boys in Each 


On Lake 
Beautiful Location, Complete Equipment, All Land and 
Water Sports, Expert Councilors. Moderate Charges. Ee Se 4, 2. tp fects of Eine Bide 
Send bi — +r safety Ry "3 "and 
and outdoor activities. Land and 


A real camp for the real boy 
Excellent patronage. Splendid 
equipment. Beautiful scenery 
delightful climate. 2800 ft. ele- 
vation. SO-acre lake. Aquatic 
and athletic sports. Nine-hole 
“Goofy” golf course. Horse- 
back riding. Tutoring. Catalog 
Lt. Col. T. G. Russell, Box 
451-E, Staunton, Va After 
June %h, Terra Alta, W. Va 


CAMP TAKEDA 





Meal w 





ter sports. Excellent saddie horses. 


HORPE | CAMP ammmme | ey a ee Se ioe 
FOR BOYS 6 to 15 years. Bungalows. On , a Pauline Trimble. Director 


Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. Fishing. Unusual! care * Box 24 Gainesville, Ga. 
For CATALOG:—Box R, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


— ——~namenesmmena we 
FOR eu [~~ s r = eC " = 
One of the finest 
C A MP MI A MI sovs Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, MC. 95/09 Camp Greenbrier for Boys 
at oak woods on Big Miam Direction Miami Mil camps in the South for Girls. n the “‘Land of the Sky" near : aeaitaiiin 
oe “ll sports that boys love. et medals. Radio. Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain climb In the mountains of West Virginia 27th year. 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete equipment. | Membership by invitation. Information on request. 


Tutoring if desired. July 5—Aug, 28. $200. Booklet. pas . Send ten tis “> : Mise Exhel J 
esident physician. Sen lor illustrat: catalogue. Miss Ethe 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box R. Germantown. Ohio | Mccoy thirector, Virginia Intermont Collece, Beiston va Address Alderson, W. 


CAMP WANAKI ficccodw Siuonal Foret | LAKE POCAHONTAS CAMP | CAMP KALLAMUCHEE "27;,20s. 2722-7" 


trl. « excellent fishi , land and water socets, A recreation camp for girls, at Meadow View, in the | Former Cherokee Indian camp site on river in famed Great Smoky 














binkcTors in owt boys: Bock, Vi Presid 
| ——- neering japarion. 0 * FD. Sluts, Director ot mountains of Southwest Virginia. Delightful climate, | Mt: Bxcctlent tabte 5 Experienced camp compel. Complete suntery 
moraines » Obie: i zante. Director of Antioch | pure spring water. Swimming, boating and other outdoor ~ hs 0 eel cate. Paveican.  Meastonted 
Sehess, Tenow "Springs. ~ sports under careful supervision. Excellent table board. | booklet . 
M. B. Banks. Dept. B, University of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Northwoods Camps mps Co., 504 Ludiow Bidg., Dayton, Ohio | Address S. W. Edmondson, M. A., Box 301, Glade Spring, Va. }. Ba 1, Uni 


CARY RANCH CAMP {22 CAMP SHA-WA-NO-GI for Boys} MARKHAM 025s @untain von 








mn beast of Rachies end U. G, Matienst Puwst of Cp (Formerly Camp Jackson) HOT SPRINGS, VA. Ideal facilities for swimming. Horseback riding. 6th 
_ a —_ —_ oe = each —s — Eighth Season. Limited Enrollment. Accredited Summer School. Season. Under direction of Professor D. H. Markham, 
gy ogy * ~ tires Cany Mdes. Gwim- | Goll. Saddle Horses. Woodcraft. All Land and Water Sports. | Director Phoenix Day School, Phoenix, Arizona. For 
1025 R Fo a Bldg ad ~ Cole ary - amps, Red Cross Life Saving and Boy Scout work also featured. illustrated catalog address . 
= Se ss Tener, 20 _Richard A. Smith, Box 891, Lexington, Va. Miss Evangeline Pratt, Secretary, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
CANADA r— a. 








SELKIRK CAMP for Boys For Girls Swannanoa Camp Atop of World 


In the Cariboo Range, British Columbia,Canada — 
In Blue Ridge Moun- 


For alimited number of boys 14 to 19, offering for the first time two All out-door sports 

months in the magnificent Selkirks in a spot recently set aside by the Bungalette Camp Life Ridgecrest, North Carolina tains, near Asheville, 
Government as a big game refuge. Pack train and canoe trips ; in- : " “ . : 
ternationally known big game hunting ee. Flyfishing in virgin Expert Counselors For information write COOL—CLEAN 
streams and lakes and outdoor sports. 


F ‘utoring if desired. Regis- 

tration before June 20. Terms 1500. Only highest type of boys with W 

excellent rec d. This camp planned to build 517 N. 22nd Street Ss ANNANOA CAMP 
character. Every feature for safety and a real outdoor life under ex- : 

ceptional personnel. Address Randolph Van Nostrand, Secretary, | 
Selkirk Camp for Boys, 602 National City Bank Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Birmingham, Alabama 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN  _ 








Students who 
work, 


the exception 
elective. 


Course on 
Canoeing, 


Send for Catalogue 


— 











Following classes are admitted: 
Students preparing 
Final year students will be admitted. 

2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
3 


and desire Junior College Courses. 
given any student taking 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
Outdoor sports. 
property, 
Gymnasium, 
equipped school—11 buildings. 


6 Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial 
e ourses; Business Management; Junior College Courses. 
Junior College Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926- 


1927 are being accepted in the order of application, 
Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunitie 


— a delight tful home life 


_NEW ENGLAND STATES 


FOR GIRLS 


for college. (Certificate.) 


(Diploma.) 
have completed high school or secondary school 
A diploma will be 
any of our two year courses. With 
these courses are 


of English and Literature, 


Art, historical associations: 
any denomination, 
Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf 


Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, 
45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. Finely 


Catalogue. 





1676 Summit St, NEWTON, MASS. 














LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale- 
miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings 

A complete course on the care and management a 
the home and family. Unusual training in music wit 
concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Expression, 
Teacher Training and College Preparatory Courses, 
A separate school for younger girls. 


-ten 


and 








Indoor and outdoor athletics. oe he : 
swimming pon Horseback riding a feature. oklet. : 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal Dana Hall, Welleslev, Mass. 
140 Weodtand Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


—TENACRE-— 


rr ntry School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 





REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston, All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 





HOWE-MAROT 


A Country Boarding School for Girls 
Varied outdoor life adjusted to successful 
College Preparation 
Well equipped science laboratories 
RIDING, GOLF, TENNIS 
Ona beautiful New England hill top in the village of 
Thompson, Connecticut 
For catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Head Mistress 


ROGERS HALL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough Preparation for al! Colleges 
Intensive reviews for High School Graduates 
Two-Year Graduate Course with Diploma in 
Home-making, Secretarial Training, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Advanced Academic subjects. 

Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
[All Indoor and Outdoor Athletics 
Twenty-six miles from Bost 
Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 
Oral English, Drama, Character Education 


Analysis and omg of Literature, Voice Diction, Psychology, 
French. Fuily Equipped Little Theatre. 19th year. 


Edith Coburn Noyes,Prin., Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 








mn 











NEW YORK AND VICINITY 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 











ACollege for Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher- 
training programs based upon foun- 
dation of general academic studies. 
2 years for Certificate. 4 years for 
Degree. Dormitories 
Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean 
27 Garrison Street, Boston 


College of Practical Arts & Letters, 








Boston Univ. 











BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. sages year. 





HOUSE IN THE PINES ‘mass 
A School for Girls, 30 miles from Boston. College pre- 


paratory and general courses. Outdoor activities. Horse- 
back riding emphasized. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL For Girls. 33ra Year 


College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for college examinations, Outdoor life. 35 
miles from Boston 

Mr. and Mrs. Ww. ‘é. Russell, Principals, Merrimac, _Mase. 


~ CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls. Invigorating air of the Berk- 
3 build- 


shires. 20 minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
ings. Home training, character development, health. 
Open air classes. Outdoor sports. 

Miss Margery ‘Whiting, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


A limited number of older girls desiring special 
preparation for college or post_graduate work ac- 
cepted as resident students. BERTHA K. FILKINS, 
Director, 178 Commonwealth Ave., _Boston, Mass. 


Miss Farmer’s School cooxery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 


Training in cookery and household technique for home 
and vocation. Send for booklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, 





Principal, 30 0 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


~ 


INTENSIVE 
PREPARATORY TUTORING 
GENERAL COURSES \*'* SPECIAL COURSES 
For Catalogue “ Address Boz R 

Mise Alice E Reynold. 


OLLEGE 


MOOR 


NEW HAVEN CON 





‘ TOWARD SEMINARY 


c' famous old New England school sceopting 
er of carefalty, selected girls. 

Household Arts and Secretarial. ~My 

and Mrs. George Ww. ae. Principals. 

30 ulecel Street, West 


Preparation. 











CANADA 


FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 


ALMA COLLEGE 


Opens Sept. 13. Two hours from Detroit or Buffalo on New York 
Central. Cx lie e Preparatory. Small classes. Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Hiandicrafts Secretarial, Household Economics, "Physical 


Na Ga 
600 ws atalog. 
Principal, St. Ynomas, ‘ontario, Canada. 


Education, Home G —_ oe Pool, Resident 
00 


ebson, m. A. (Oxon) 


ITALY 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN ITALY 


LO 
With exceptional social anon < Under personal fg oe of 
ogarole Meeha: Languages Literature, Hist 
Villa has all modern comforts. Two months’ ques 
Summer Travel group now fom For catalog ing 
dress American Representative, Mrs. Henaig indig, 27 Sutton 
Place, New York City. Phone Regent Peahr" 











461 Good Schools and Camps Are 

Listed in these pages. If you need 
assistance in making a selection, give 
full details and address 


The Director Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


























® Cw cer ce cu cw cere] 


5 SCOVILLE SCH®2LE 


| A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
| Facing Central Park andthe Art Museum. Academic 
and Advanced Courses. Intensive College Prepara- 
} tion. Unsurpassed Recreational Opportunities. 
| Address MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, Principal 
| 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
je) Cis Cis Cus cwsa ==2. ae 



















D YRE W sci School be Goris 
On Beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 Miles from 
New York. 600 Feet Elevation. 61st Year. Outdoor 
Sports. Endowment. Wholesome School Life 
Moderate Rates. 
EGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
General, Music, Art. Domestic Science and Secre- 
tarial Courses. Small Classes. 
pocbarate Junior Sc hool 
For catalog address the Preside 
Herbert E. Wright, D.D., Box 614, Carmel, N. Y. 











CUDDER SCHOOL GIRLS 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
POsSt GRADUATE COURSES: Secretarial and Execu- 
tive Training. Domestic Science; Social Welfare 
and Community Service. HIGH SCHOOL. 

Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR wens 
Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Academy Sec- 








retarial, Domestic Science, ste. Branches: Fifth Ave. “Y. City: 
Paris . 

“A good school for Girls.” 
entenary Fy} information on request. 
stitute 4,, 96, Hackettstown, N. J. 

AE Che Castle 
- for Girls 
Box 960 ‘Tarry town-on-Hudson, New York 
A school for girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. Elementary and college preparatory 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., Oxford, Rome, Paris, 
Fribourg. Catalogue on request. Summit, New Jersey. 
A CounTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEw YORK 
College Preparation. Genera! Courses. Outdoor Sports. 


Write for catalogue to The Reverend Mother 

Tarry Hud New York 
ellegiate py treverrow, Pres. 
Miss Mason's School 
OAK KNOLL ,,3<°°% 2 

Tue Ho.y CHILD 

courses. Resident and day pupils. Colleges and fin- 

Miss BearRD’s SCHOOL 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 














Four | hundred sixty- one good ‘schools and camps in this issue invite your > investigation. 
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SCHOOL 


DWIGHT fox cias 


Recommended by the Leading Colleges for 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games 


Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight because 
of the spirit which inculcates: 
Frankness, Self-Control. Service. 


Write for illustrated catalog telling of the life of the 
school. References on request. 


Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





Girls all 


from 
Four residences, schoolhouse, 
gymnasium. Prepares for allcolleges. 


One hour from New York. 


parts of country. 


Special courses. Diction and Dra- 


matics. Outdoor life. Horseback 
riding. Catalog. 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, a Principals 


ighiand Manor_ 
A Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School 


Ideally Located on the Hudson, less 
than an hour from New York, offer- 
ing all of the Cultural Advantages of 











the City’s Art, Music and Drama. 
College Preparatory Course—Cer- 
tificeate recognized for Entrance. 


Special Courses in Home-making, Sec 
retarial Work. Journalism and Kin- 


dergarten Training, Art and Music. 
Also Junior College for high school 
graduates. Summer European Trav- 


el and Tours to Bermuda 

Separate Cottage for Junior School. 
For General Catalog, Music 
Catalog, and Booklet, address 

EUGENE H. LEHMAN, DIRECTOR, 

Box!03, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New Y ork 


~The ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Conn. One hour from New York in 
the country. Intensive college preparation, General and cul- 
tural courses. Headmistress: Elizabeth L. Ely, Asso. Head- 
mistress Elect: Edith Chapin Craven, A. B., Bryn Mawr. 


RAY COUR School for Girls 














The Southfield 


Point Hail 
ACCREDITED. Suburban to N.Y. ©. All usual 
studies, Also: Secretarial, Arts and Crafts. 


Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn, 


d 50 Minutes from Fifth 
en en Avenue, New York City 
ter A aghost Es or fe sea, Supremely bome i elke, Choipe sé 
sudias. Social cu eure. Athletics. Imm asium. Littl 


tre. Select $13 7, r Soohiete and a views addre: 
(heats  ECEPTRESS, GLEN EDEN. CONN. 


35, nin 


SSiIntif¢n 
School for Girls 

Upper and Lower Schools. Clara C. tuller, Principal 

Box 6-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 





SCHOOL. FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


NOBLE SCHOOL. 


Boarding School For Girls 6 to 14 
For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 


White Plains, N. Y. 


For School and camp information address the Department of Education. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 33 West 42nd St. 








MARC UM SCH@L 


At Bryn Mawr, ten miles from 
Philadelphia 
A suburban school with the advan- 
tages of out-door recreation and the 
opportunities of Philadelphia’s best in 
Music, Art and Drama, 
Thorough preparation for girls going to 
Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Wellesley, other colleges. 
Specia, Courses IN Music 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
For Catalog address 
Harcum School, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
HEAD OF SCHOOL 
Mrs. Epira HatcHerR Harcvm, B.L. 
Mas. L. MAY WILLIs; B.P., PRINCIPAL 


ARLI RESTON 


Founded 1851. National Patronage. 
60-acre estate 19 miles from Philadelphia 
Academic Courses 
College Preparatory High School 
School of Physical Education 
Vocational COURSES: Domestic Science, Expres- 
sion, Art, Music, 
Opportunities for Riding, Tennis, Athletics 
Modern Equipment Moderate Rates 
Iliustrated catalog on Request 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, BOX R, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Two years of advanced work. 

MUSIC, ART. SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports. 
Located in the Alleghenies at MHollidaysburg, 
easily accessible from Altoona on the main line of 

the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
ELLEN C. KEATES,A.B., Prin., 





and 
Art AND 























Hollidaysburg, Pa. 








RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Secretarial 
and 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Work, Household Economics and Nursing. B. A. 
B. S. degrees. Address 

Secretary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The KNOX EteF 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


St FAITHS, SCHOL 


College Preparatory, Home Science, Vocational Guidance, Music. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Athletics. Moderate Cost. 
Rev. CHARLES H. L. ForD, Box 18, SaRaTOGA, NEw YORK 


WA L A O U RT MISS GOLDSMITH'’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

College preparation. Music, dramatics, interpretive 

dancing. Outdoor sports. In lake region at home of 

Wells College, with privilege A its concerts, lectures, 
rink, gymnasium, etc. Catalo 

Box J, Aurora-on- ~Cayugn, N. Y. 

’ Burlington, New Jersey 

ST. MARY S HALL A Church Boarding 

School for Girls, on the banks of the Delaware River. Low 

er, Middle, and Upper School. College Preparatory and 

General Courses. Special Emphasis on College Prep- 

aration. 90th year opens September 29, 1926, ont cat- 





Beechwood Hall 


coEct 


VER For Women 
Founded 1853 
Continuing the Work 
of BEECHWOOD 
At Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Phila- 
deiphia, two miles from city limits. 
A college of the cultural and practical 


Diploma and degree courses in all de 
partments. Courses extended, faculty 
enlarged, equipment increased. Gen- 
eral College course, Junior College 
course, Musie, Art, Kindergarten, Home 
Economies, Physical Edueation, Public 
School Music. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. Swim- 





large new pipe 
Write for 


ming pool, gymnasium, 
organ. Full degree rights. 
catalog. 
BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 
Sub-freshman Grade 
(Affiliated with Beaver College) 

New dormitory—every bedroom with bath at- 
tached. Living Room and Sun Parlor for every 
eight resident students—a unique feature All 
the advantages of a large institution with the 
care and individual attention of a small school 
Strong faculty. College preparatory: training for 
home or good position. Music; Art; Expression; 
Cooking; Sewing; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; 
Athletic Ground. Definitely fixed moderate rate. 
Address, Beechwood Hill School, Jenkintown, Pa. 











In the Lehigh Mountains two hours from New 
York and Philadelphi 
Congenial School Li ife 
tiding, Swimming in 

Worth While Courses 
Preparatory, Home Economics. 
Decoration, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Art, Music, Arts and Crafts 

For New Catalog and Book of Views Addres 


Mr. and Mrs: C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 247, Bethichem, Pa. 


PENN HALL 


Unusual school for girls in Cumberland Valley. 
Academic courses and college preparation. Junior 
Conservatory of Music. Strongly endorsed. Modern 
buildings. 45-acre campus and athletic field. Golf. 
Hockey. Swimming. Riding, etc. May each year 
spent at seashore. Work not interrupted. Catalog. 
Frank S. Magill, Headmaster, Box R 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Pisbopt borpe Manor 


Ten- 
pool, 


and Profitable Study 
the School's own 


Interior 
Expression, 

















CEDAR CREST A college with modern dormi- 

tories and equipment, attractive 
suburban site, congenial can:pus life Degree and certificate 
courses. Liberal Arts, A.B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; House- 
hold Arts, B.S. ; Music and Expression, A.B. New Department i n 
a) 1s Education and Social Service. Box B, Allentown, Pa. 
Wm. Curtis, Litt. D., Pres. eaters 


The Birmingham School for Girls 





alog and rates write the Prin,, Sister Edith 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School 
ELLEN CLizBE BaRTLetT, A. B., Principal 
Box 802 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


KEUKA COLLEGE, KEUKA PARK,N. Y. 


A College for Women. Able faculty, standard 
courses, smal] classes, personal attention. Beautiful 
surroundings, modern dormitory, out-of-door exer- 
cise, hikes, and games. Box R, A. H. Norton, Pres. 


x —— 


Preparation for College 


has become a highly specialized 
branch of education. 
Not all good schools are good pre- 
paratory schools and the college 
trained staff of our Department will 
be glad to help you make a wise 
choice. Please state the age of pu- 
pil, schooling to date, the college 
you have in mind, location, and ap- 
proximate amount of tuition. En- 
Close stamped return envelope and 
| address : 
The Director Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE | 
33 Wes 42nd Street New York Cy | 





























Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
= girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool 
Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


MRS. CASKIN’S SCHOOL 


For girls, Eight miles from Philadelphia. College 
preparatory, academic and vocational courses. Special 
advantages in music. Physical training. Arts and crafts. 
14 acres, New Domestic Science Building. Address: 

Mrs. Langdon Caskin, Box 104, Haverford, Pa. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


College preparatory and general courses. wanes. the 
graduate school. Seven Gables, for girls 6-12. All in- 
Specify catalog & sired. 


door and outdoor activities. 
MR. and. MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 

Box 1532 Swarthmore, Pa. 
= ———— yr 

MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses, Music, Domestic Science, Physical 
training. Outdoor sports, horseback riding. mming. 
——- character, mind and body Write Dept. KR. 
Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


rh] 120 Girts 


LINDEN HALL ir 1610 Year 


ai, Cultural, Msc Post Coursee: 
Attractive’ ome Life. Ridi All Sports. ‘Catalog. 
F. W. Stengel, D. D.. Box 137. Lititz, Pa. (1's brs. from Phila.) 











SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
A famous institution Sountes te, in ye, Recognized 


A.B. 

courses. Schools, Music, 

Art, Home Economies, Express moderate. 
Address Registrar, Box R, Bethiehem, 


New York City. 
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ISON FORES Faittix Fall 


ARR OL FOR GIRLS For Girls. At the foot of the Blue Ridge 

















A modern Well-equipped School on a Country Estate P . : , ; 

In the Beautiful Green-Spring Valley near baltimore Mountains, — in the famous Shenandoah Valley 

of Virginia Four hours from Washington 

Location Favorable for Outdoor Sports and Horseback Riding Two main line railroads. Thorough four-year 
Intermediate, College Preparatory, or General Courses including Muse and Art college preparatory and elective courses, one 
Separate Junior Department. For Catalog and Views address aclone Ces ~~ gy ee ga ery 

MISS MARY "MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal, Box R, GARRISON, MD. home-like buildines. 3&5 acres High alti 
tude, Lithia spring water. Our own stable of 


horses, modern gymnasium, 


raited saddle 
| HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women Reld eports. 
Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and Lithia swimming 
.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English pools. Rate $700 
Speech, and ast Ten new buildings. 125 acres. Our Catalog 
own farm and dairy Catalog and Book of Views 
( “OI i EGE 1926 | JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., Box R, Frederick, Md, John Noble Max- 
1834 "sa well, President. 
—y | MISS MILLER’S SCHOOL |; ®™ ® Park 


S‘ation, Waynes- 





A select school limited to fifty girls Specializing in > 
Mus Art, Literature, History, Languages. Also Col horo, Virginia 
lege preparation Situated in a — rencentins section 








of Baltimore Outdoor Sports 
Elizabeth M. Miller, 838 Park oe “Baltimore, Md 


Roberts-Beach School for Girls Souther 1% Seminary 























A country school offering finest instruction, care and in 
fluences College preparatory and a general course, art, 
| music, Small alaenaas aeeneie ed athletics ancing. Sub A School of Character 
urban to Baltimore. For « at slog address ss Roberts or ® 
MD., Catonsville, Box 35¢ [Miss Beach. For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, in 
the midst of almost Alpine scenery. Home life 
| is that of a fine old southern family. College 
| For Women Dias WASHINGTON D. © : : preparatory, 4 years; Seminary and Collegiate 
2 years. Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco 
Advantages Courese nomics, Physical Education and Commercial 
P . courses The school is noted for its mental 
oo minutes from Literary Certificate and physical health All sports, including 
Washington near Domestic Science 1 | k iding 7 - ince 
i Certificate rorse bac riding and mountain climbing 
Baltimore. 500 ft. socretarial Certificate 320-ft. veranda. Mountain water. 5%h year 
rs , nea ~~ Kindergarten Teach Catalog. Address 
ooded campus ire r Ce “ate pT E r 
sweet atone balidines, .Geankaal Witenes ROBERT LEE DURHAM, President 
Private baths. Swim- Certificate Box 973 Buena Vista, Virginia 
ming pool. Sports, in Music Certificate 


Dramatics Certificate 


THE IMMACULATA SEMINARY 










cludingriding. Home 
t. A. Degree 
like atmosphere. Na- B’ §. Degree Delightfully situated in the suburbs of 
tional patronage. De- 1. G. Desree Washington, D.C. with the unusual ad- [7 VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
ee a —— ae vantages that only the National Capital 
: FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
} For Catalog address: Box R can give, IMMACULATA SEMINARY One of the leading schools in the South. Located 
LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND offers the ideal education for the modern in the Valley of Virginia famous the world over 
girl. Thorough instruction in . music, for health and beauty. Modern buildings and ex 











. domestic science, secretarial. college pre- tensive campus 




















paratory, and a the Ganpaad, oo i European and Amer 

credi academ: 5 indoor and outdoor ‘a ‘ollege anc 

WASHINGTON, D.C. athletics, laceting swimmi and horseback- University = 
tors 








Elective, Preparatory 


Bullegi Interesting social life. For illustrated 
and College courses 
Music, Art, Expres- 


National Park Seminary | (=== oa . 
J —$$$$$$____ ¢ ‘ez Domestic 
= eeanee ©“ | FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS “ ~" * 


Nation’s Capita 90 “ . ‘ ’ 
ation apital in 7th year. Two year JUNIOR COLLEGE and COLLEGE ‘ Journalism Athlet 


J 






















‘state. Two-year Ji ‘ : : 
estate, Two-yenl nba PREPARATORY CouRSsEs. Also COLLEGE COURSES in les, Catalog 

















= nel > Secretarial Science, Domestic Science, Music, ete. MATTIE P. HARRIS. Pres.. 
nomics, secretarial training. F Educational advantages of National Capital Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President, 
year course in college . Address Fairmont Sehest, 2107 S St., Washington, bd. c. Box F. Roanoke, Va. 
for younger girls ee i _ - a on 
a oe nt includes I 
eal aad eran, MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Freres bac Ke r ding 
ing club-houses Ref: Located in the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
at Staunton, Virginia. 


quired Catalog Address The all b bes of Geo mate est. Le. 

Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, weaues and academich aaa wis Sepa " 

Maryland. y Swimm oad gymnasium. All athletics encouraged. 
Paae and golf. Pu: 


JAMES E. AMENT, Pb.D. Higrecback rid “dormitories. A 


),000 buildings and dormitories. ‘Abs: ylutely fire- 
a , ~~ room an outside room. Large campus ground of 



































"i> “Geementen” President of sunrise in a summer camp! = regen ae ons 
“All out!” And your boys and ee 
. : ol © 3 ourt Session mi t. 9. 
girls bound from their tents, Catal oe ue viirese MANCH COLLEGE OF music 
Chevy Chase School | |]} sot over the beach and plunge eee 
into the sweet cool depths of Je, nee eo 
For Girls. Last years of High School; two-year lake or sea. The sun smiles. heabat College for Y oung We omen 
advanced elective course. Special emphasis on . Founded 1859. H. S. and Jr. College Courses. Accredited 
music, art, drama. Twelve-acre campus; coun- The forest awakens with echoes Attractive new buildings. Mod. Equipment. Gym. ‘Swim 
Ms Acting ‘ : . of the squawks and squeals ot ming Pool. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial, Art. etc 
try life; advantages of the national capital. il Moderate Rates. Illus. Catalog and View Book. James P. 
Address Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D happy children. Craft, A.M., (Harvard) Pres., Box RB, Danville, Va. 
Box R, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C And when the oatmeal is . : <a 
: Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
passed, they eat. There is no ’ ’ 
“I don’t like it” anywhere in a Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-third Session. Rich 
THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF roper! eared bo oo and girls’ in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION | prop ys y & present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
nae el gg — Ig aay camp. Everyone plays the same sports. Addvess Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box R 





Physical Directors. Fall Term opens September 20. game in camp, in the water, at 
Ot Ma Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. the table—morning, noon and MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE and 





for night. For Young Ladies. . Established 1842." Staunton. Virginia, 
. . Py * . ; . - rm gins ey. Jum 
ar are § Gg Result: Discipline; orderliness; men climate, modern equipment. C Courses: College, 4 years, A.B. Degree: 
IRLS tal alertness; eagerness to learn, to do, College:Preperatory, 4 years. | Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
t. Home School a Nation’s Capitol under the to serve the other fellow. This is the Science, Athletics. Gymnasium and Field. Catalog 
zorecnel supervision haf Re Principal means lege Preparatory, camp formula for making men and 


General Moderate Cost. Address orage ec 
Hits, Frank A Gallup, ‘Prine, ‘DiS A California St. Woshlaglen BC women not afraid of life. If you wish RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 
hel finding th ht , let “9 
KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL + AR Be ad yg A “Southern in its Atmosphere” 











A ay school for young =—-_ , ites, languages, charge. Enclose stamped return en- A, Bre yoargtery sebost tee eirt, lcated in fpmous Piedmont coction 
dancing, dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 3 > . - ae Qxanum colese 
may be ww Tuition according to amount of hm velope and address Physical ca ag ha Pe tes es ee 
MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors John €. Simpson, A. M., Principal, Box R, Danville, Virginia 

1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. The Director, Department of Education ‘ Tia Aina wet tore Sib ee RIES 
Che Misses Stone’ 8 School THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE FAUQUIER INSTITUTE 

Advanced Courses in Cultural Subjects, Art, French, Music, Domes- 33 West 42nd Street, New York City . GIRLS 

tic Science, and Secretarial Science. Preparation for Travel. 65th Session. Near Washington. College prepara- 
Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph. D. and Harriet | Stone, M. S. tory and Cultural Courses. Outdoor Sports. Catalog. 














Mrs. Katherine D. Carr, Box 75, Warrenton, Va. 








1700 Rhode Isiand Ave., N. W. D. c. 


Four hundred “sixty-one good schools and camps in this issue invite your investigation. 
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Along the beach 


NATIONALLY patronized school of 
limited enrollment, emphasiz- 
ing the two-year Junior Col- 

lege and four-year High School 
courses. Special work in Art, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Training and Normal Course in 
Physical Education. 

Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. 
Healthful, delightful climate. Spa- 
cious campus with beautiful modern 


buildings. All sports. Swimming 
Riding. For catalog write President 
Richard G. Cox, Box W, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 











irdinia es 
[Virgin College 














30 states For Young Women 43rd year 
High School and Junior College, both accredited by 
Southern Association. Strong faculty. Music, Art, 
Expression. Home Economics, Secretaria! Courses. 
Magnificent campus of great natural beauty en- 
hanced by artistic buildings express the enchant 


Outdoor sports in 
Gymnasium, 


ment and traditions of the South 
bracing mountain climate (Intermont) 
Swimming Pool. rivate Baths. Select patronage 
Christian influence. Write for catalog. Address 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 














H YEAR ‘IN THE HEART OF VIRGINIA” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
COUNTRY CLUB PRIVILEGES—HISTORIC TOURS 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H.S. Grads. 
Fixed Rate. Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music. 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Work, 
Social Training. Golf, Swimming, Tennis. Dramatics. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 240 College Pi., Petersburg, Va. 


[ZASSIFERN : 


In the Land of the Sky 

Healthful location with superb view of mts. 

Small classes, individual attention. Piano, voice, 
violin, harmony, art, home economics. Physical _cul- 
ture, horseback riding, golf, outings at Camp Grey- 
stone. For catalog address 
Jes. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 

















A Select School Preparing 
Girls for Leading Colleges 


AS SHLEY HALL 


A girl’s school offering a broad variety of courses, in- 
eluding college preparation, and normal courses in_ Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Training. Modern equipment. Swim- 
ming Pool. Mild climate. Address Mary V. McBee, 
M.A., Prinstpal, Box R, Charleston, S. C 


GROVE VE PARK SCHOOL 


For girls. A boarding and day school in “The Land of 
the Sky.” Climate unsurpassed. Special courses in 
Music, Dramatics, Modern Languages. Elementary and 
College Preparatory. Write for catalog R. 

JAMES BROOKS, Prin., Asheville, N. C. 


For school and 





and Mus. B. 


education. 


thirty 
ternities—I 





sports, 
ing, etc. 





Faculty of 40 college graduates 
states represented—non-sectarian, 


Student Self-Government. 
School, 


Club 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, includ- 
ing up-to-date gymnasium 
Healthful climate in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 
riding, boat- 





COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gainesville, Georgia 
Standard courses 


50 Miles North of Atlanta 
A.B., B.O. 


leading to the degrees of 


Special students in music, oratory and art 
—household economics—secretarial branches and physical 


be dy of 500, 
eight fra- 
democratic spirit, 
Combines best features of 


student 

lomelike atmosphere, 
b and Home. 

swimming 


with pool. 


Outdoor 
For particulars addre 


» BRENAU 


Box F 











Delightful climate, 2200 feet elevation. 73rd Year. Fully 
accredited Junior College. Strong departments in Music, 
Art, Expression, Domasie Science, Physical Education, 
Secretaria 7 ie ne New swimming pool. All sports. 


a 7 6. Gee President, Box R, Abingdon, Va. 


ool 


THE fan GIRLS SCHOOL aS its 200! 





Epi High in Blue Ridge Mts. Health- sutdes 
Htusbe Arg cultu: ral environment. College prepara 
on usic Se — SS Girls 8 to i. 
St. Mary's Hempris 
Tennessee 
Founded 1873. Bish Thomas F ailor, President Board of 
tees. Home and y School. ~——s College prep: Ol 
Music. Mild climate. Outdoor life. Ample grounds. Modern Buiid- 


Limited enroliment. 
Helen Augusta Loomis, 1257 Popiar Bivd. 


SAYRE COLLEGE 


Elementary, College Preparatory, Junior College. Strong 
Faculty. Fully Accredited. Christian Atmosphere. 
Moderate Expenses. Next Session opens September, 
1926. For information address: Rev. J. C. Hanley, 
Pres., Sayre College, Lexington, Ky. 


MILLERSBURG COLLEG 


Select boarding school for girls, 6-21. Fully accredited. 
Grades, intensive college preparatory, special courses. 
Well equipped gymnasium. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home 
Economics. Moderate rates. Box R, Millersburg, Ky. 


ANDERSON £2.22 


Situated in the old South. Outdoor sports all fo a Women 
college curriculum leading to degrees. 2 year courses with certifi- 
cates. For catalog address the Registrar 

x Cc Anderson, South Carolina 


Founded 
1850 


Martha Washington College for Young Women | 








Columbia Institute 


A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 








Episcopal. Four years high school followed by 
two years of college Accredited Music, Art 
Secretarial and other st courses For 91 
years it has combined the charm and dignity of 
the South with the highest scholarship Horse 
back riding, golf. swimming. Beautiful buildings 
newly equipped and remodeled for coming school 
year. Rates, $600. For catalog address Mrs 
Ernest Cruikshank. Pres., 0 M, Columbia, 
Tennessee. 








CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 
For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 buildings 
Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500—$750. Catalog 
Dr. J. W. Selene, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tenn. 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 

pupils use home text-books, Outdoor classes, ocean 

bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 

departments. October to June. 

1055 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 
FOR 


EL PASO SCHOOL Gus 


College preparatory and general academic courses Ac 
credited by standard colleges. Fine music advantages 
Mild, dry climate with daily sunshine. Outdoor classes 
and exercises nearly all year Moderate rate Catalog 


Miss Olga E. Tafel, Prin., Box R, El Paso, Texas. 














RGINIA PARK" — overlooking the 
of Bristol in the healthful moun- 
tain climate of “Old Virginia.’ Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- 
Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required 





ior College; 





Early application advised 


etienieall 





Modern new buildings, every 


56th Year. 
Health record 


room has a bath attached. 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding. Swimming. and Gymnasium. 100- 
acre campus with beautiful lake and water 
sports. Washington, D. C., visit optional. 
For CATALOG and book of views address: 


WwW. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 










amp information address the Department of Education, THE SED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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___ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
SOUTHERN STATES 

















An Accredited 
advantages, Music 
Leading 
References required. 
Address 


Conservatory 
Secretarial 

gymnasium 
Booklets on request. 


WARD-BELMONT, Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tennessee 


WARD - BE LIMON T 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Junior College and High School. 
zrounds, the most modern and complete equipment plus the charming dignity of the South 
Expression 
colleges grant graduates 
Applications 




















Excellent academic standards, extensive 
Art, Physical 
Junior standing. 
for 1926-27 


Iraining, Home Economics 
Swimming pool 
should be made 


and new 
at once 























WESTERN STATES 








ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Chartered 1847 


\ standard college for girls with courses 
leading to A. B., B. S., B. M. degrees 
Professional training in Music, Art, Public 
Speaking, Home Economics, Secretaryship 














ind Physical Education. 
Pleasant dormitory life. Six 
yuildings. Endowed. Catalog 
———, on request. Address Box D, 
“igae"/ Jacksonville, Ill. 
A college preparatory 
FERRY HALL ®atsct"*se tie ire 
rank for girls. ad 
vanced courses for h school graduates. Suburban to 
Chicago on shore wy’ Lake Michigan. Gymnasium, pool, 


-— Eloise R. Tremain, 


horseback riding 


Prin.. Box 331, Lake Forest, 


PACIFIC COAST 


W/E ST LAKE siti 


Accredited College Preparation 
Junior College Lower School 
Courses in Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Domestic Science, Literature. 
Ideally located. Eight acres of beautiful grounds. 
New buildings. Swimming pool. 
Horseback Riding. 


for illustrated catalog 


All outdoor sports. 

Write 
rederica de Laguna, Principals 
Los Angeles, California 


Jessica 5. Vance, 
1 So. Westmoreland Ave., 











Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora, California 








A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over- 
looks famous San Gabriel Valley. Charming Italian 
designed buildings. Orange groves, bridle paths on 
school’s estate Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor 
life a reality 7th grade to college entrance. Gen 
eral, Post-graduate and Special Courses. Accredited 
sth vear begins Sept. 28th Catalog and views. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 





, 

THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Box 18, La Jolla, Calif. 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges 

Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress 


Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 


The Rt. Rev 

Cumnnock School F2%, SIRs 
Academy—Junior and 

Senior High School. Aecredited for college entrance. 

School of Expression—preparing for professional career. 

Music For catalog address Helen A. Brooks, A.M., 

Direetor, 5359 w. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Marlborough School for Girls 


Estab. 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited, 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French, 
Art, Home Economics, ete. Outdoor life. Riding. 

Ada S. Blake, A. B. Prin., 5029-8 West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











‘Frances Shimer School Fesier College ] 


For Girls and Young Women. Ten modern build- 
New £40,000 library. Campus 25 
department two vears with diploma F 
academy work Home Economics 
Golf Hockey 74th year Term 
September 8 1926. Catalog. Address 
WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., President 
Box 653, Mt. Carro 
IHinois 


ings 
Collere 









Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


4srd year. Fall term begins Sept. 22nd 

College- Preparatory and Advanced Courses for 
High School Graduates. Fully accredited. Prepares for 
all colleges and universities. Write for catalog and book 
of views—Address Box 24, 4515 Drexel Bivd., Chicago. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, I!I. 
Episcopal. — Lge GIRLS of all denomina- 
tions. A Motherly care oderate 
Rate. Pony ST. Oran Y’S for girls 14 to 21. Ac- 
credited High School; and Vocational Courses— 
positions for graduates. Either Catalog of Dept. R. 


GRAFTON HALL A Recognized Academy 


and Junior College 


peutuane, 


Music, Art, Secretarial Courses, Dra- 
for GIRLS matic Art, Home Economics. Modern 
buildings. Beautiful grounds. Li a aoaee tration. 


Catalogue and views free upon request. 
Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lae, Wis. 


The Red Book Magazine 


WESTERN STATES 


Lindenwood 
College 


DuRING one 
of progress 





hundred years 
Lindenwood has 
continued among the leading 
colleges for women in the 
West. The anniversary cele- 
bration in 1927 will hold many 





advantages for its students 

Two and four year courses leading to de- 
grees Regular college work, also preprofes- 
sional, vocational and art courses. Unusual ad- 
vantages in the Music School, covering every 


branch of musical instruction. Home Economics 


Art. Oratory and Business Courses Beautiful 
buildings in 138-acre wooded campus. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and golf course. Catalog 
and view book on request. Address JOHN L. 
ROEMER, D.D., President, Box 1026, St. 
Charles, Missouri. 

50 minutes from St. Louis 











a 


College 
for Young Women. 
and fully accredited 


HARDIN COLLEGE Youns 


Affiliated with Chicago University, 


by University of Mo. and N. Central Ass'n of Colleges 
Fine home atmosphere, buildings, campus, supervised 
athletics. Catalogue. Address Samuel J. Vaughn, Pres., 
Mexico, Mo. 


St. Paul’s distinctive 
a a School for girls 
year Boarding gee Day 


College propqacatery general, ae, science courses usic and 
dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new gym- 
nasium. Numbers A 5 Attractive home life. Booklet 
. - A. re, Princ * 
$82 Holly i. St. Paul, Minn. 


GLENDALE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND PREPARAT' — 
Founded 1853. Distinctive school for young women. Home atm 
Suburban to Cs ncinnati. Fully accredited net —<A “31000 


h music. Add 
President T. F ‘ranklin Marshall, Box 10, Glendale, Ohio 








Columbus School for Girls 


College preparatory with general academic courses 
Music, Art. Dramatics. Individual attention. Every 
athletic facility. Upper and Lower schools. Address 





Mrs. Charles F. W. McClure, Columbus, Ohio. 








wish the most efficient preparation 


science. 


stamped return envelope. 





A School for Girls 


We are constantly asked by parents and girls to find the school best 
qualified to develop the individual girl’s inclinations and abilities. Some 


college. Others seek a well rounded education, both during high school 
years and after, without conforming to rigid college requirements. They 
ask for specialized training along one of the many lines of endeavor 
now open to women—art, music, dramatics, lyceum work, costume 
design, nursing, secretarial science, kindergarten training and domestic 


There are schools to fill every need. We know them from personal 
visits to the schools in all parts of the country. The up-to-date infor- 
mation thus collected is at the service of our readers without charge. 
Address your letter to the Director, Department of Education, giving 
all pertinent details, especially age, previous education, religious af- 
filiation, the location in which you wish the school and the approximate 
amount to be spent for board and tuition. 
prompt answer and catalogues of schools will be sent. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


for a certain ccllege or ask what 


Your letter will have a 
Enclose a 























Four hundred s sixty-one good schools and camps in this issue invite your investigation. 

















The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





Allen - Chalmers 


Every boy in the game whether on the field 
or in the classroom. Military training gives the 
Allen-Chalmers boy poise, self-assurance and 
good manners. Splendid field, gymnasium and 
swimming 

Prepares for the leading colleges and technical 
schools with instruetion in small units. Cottage 
system provides 
wholesome family life 
and careful super- 
vision. Upper and 
lower schools. Com- 
pletely equipped. 
Nine miles from 
Boston. 


Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
425 Waltham Street 
West Newton Mass. 

















Pioneer Modern 
in Rapid, Equipment, 
Thorough Suburban 

College Location 

Preparation All Sports 
MILFORD #215 
Preparati 


Years of Success in saving time for 
boys preparing for Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Other Colleges. 


For new catalog and college entrance record address 


S. B. Rosenbaum, Box 103, Milford, Connecticut 
sc. hool for boys 


WILLISTON ‘2283 


desire the best in education and care at a reasonable cost. 
Preparation for all colleges. 

Junior School for young boys. Address ARCHIBALD 
V. GALBRAITH, Principal, Box R, Easthampton, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY  icsth year 


A preparatory school for a limited number of boys, 














An endowed 











Wholesome country location, Carefully directed ath- 
letics, Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
Moderate ‘-— - eee S. Ingham, 


and Lower School. 
P 


h.D., Pri Principal, South Gyfcld, Mes, 


bewitt Hebberd sh, 


Clinton 


A College Preparatory Country Boarding pBeve 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
John B. Hebberd, A. M., Head Master, Newton, Mass. 


RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL 


A school in the foothills of the Berkshires 














limited to fifty boys. Six forms. College 
preparatory. Two hours from New York. 
Splendid health secerd. HEODORE Cc. 
JESSUP, He field, Conn. 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


A century-old school of distinctive character. Strictly 
college preparatory. Separate upper and lower schools. 
Complete equipment. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Catalog. LESTER RALSTON THOMAS, Principal, 
Providence, R. 1. 





____ MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


De Morte ScHooL 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
thorough fundamental instruction, sound training and 
surr di Su and Winter sports. Sum- 

mer School, Laurenee Washbura DeMotte, Norwalk, Conn. 


RUTGERS "suo 


On Chartered Foundation since oe wna boys to 
succeed in any college. Close association of boys and 
teachers in pleasant dormitory life. All athletics. | 
William P. Kelly, Heai Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. 


PRINCETON "2 


Preparatory for all colleges. 
number of pupils and freedom 








ARATORY 
J. BS. Fine, Headmaster 
Rapid progress. Limited 
from rigid class organi- 


zation. Excellent equipment. Special attention to 
athletics and moral welfare. New gym. 53rd year. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J. 





WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 

and special courses, Special school for Juniors. Horse- 

ay 2 Dees” instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 
unior Department. 

MAJOR C. ‘iu. UoReNce. Sust.. Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


GSLEY wé¥s 


and J Schools 
umtry_vcaniy accessible —», a ock. Hick stata 


tinctive home a . 2 ‘i 











amie 
Boys 


_NEW ENGLAND STATES _ 










with college 


High standards of scholarshi 
school nationally known. The 
“To achieve the honorable.” 


equipment, $1000 a year. 


Geo. D. Church, Registrar. 


For earnest boys 


Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 


250 boys, $1,000,000 
Illustrated 


Samuel F. Holmes, Headmaster 
Worcester, Massachusetts 






. . 
vision 
p maintained. A 
Worcester spirit: 


catalog. 














Monson Academy 
FOR BOYS 


An endowed College Preparatory School in the 
delightful hill country of central Massachusetts, 
84 miles from Boston. English plan of living in 
small house units under experienced masters. Su- 
pervised work and athletics. The Monson 
Pledge regarding college entrance re- 
quirements is unique. Every boy and 
parent should know about this before deciding 
upon a preparatory school. For booklet address 


BERTRAM A. STROHMEIER 
Headmaster 
Monson, Mass. 














we te A 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. res boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Rae and other scientific schools, 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 
_557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 


OX BURY 


of Boarding Schoel. Sound — by th 
All —, — and track 5; 





Type 
Tomei i Method. 








SUFFIELD 


1. An endowed school prepar- 
ing boys for college, scien- 
tific school or business 


2. Physical education includ- 
ing athletic program for all 
under expert direction. 

3. Junior School in separate 
building. 

4. High standards in educa- 
tional essentials at moder- 
ate cost. 


Literature and information 
on request 
REV. BROWNELL GAGE, Ph.D. 
Headmaster 


13 High Street Suffield, Conn. 








ASSEE 


A suburban School for Boys. 
50 minutes from New York City. 
Separate School for Younger Boys. For 
catalog address R. J. Kwasnik, 
Dean, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 





A. R. SHERIFF, 2 CHESHIRE, CONN. | 





20 
A school offering boys every 
equipment. 


Every boy gets into the activi 
gymnastics, boxing and fencing, 





~ MITCHELL SCHOOL 


A real interest in studies is cultivated under specially 
Just enough military training to obtain genuine, 
fellowship and homelike atmosphere. 


Campbell Hall, the Junior Department. 
ful care given their son's habits of study and play 
Box R, Billerica, Mass. Summer Camp of Horsemanship under same management 


miles from Boston 
advantage of best educational methods and modern 
trained teachers. 
physical and moral benefits. Good 
ties of his choice. All athletic sports, 
tennis and track or winter sports. 
Exacting parents will appreciate the watch 
Alexander H. Mitchell, Director, 


horsemanship. 


















SCHOOL | for Boys 
aa 


Rev. J. M. rT n. D- Headmaster, Box 932 


WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. Large 
Campus, all sports, preparatory and business 
courses. Excellent staff. Tuition moderate. 
JAMES NELSON McLURE, Headmaster 
Peekskill-on- Hudson New 








York 


Stony Broo 


Small &. college trained faculty. 
leading colleges. Character building. Unusually fine 
equipment in grounds and buildings. All sports. Catalog. 


Address the Principal, Box R Stony Brook, N. Y. 








Christian Genesee 
School for Boys 


Prepares for 





BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


121st year. sien hunting grounds and fishing streams. 11 
teachers for 1 ampion athletics. Tennis 






“MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES | 


|; BERKELEY-IRVING * bay schoo: 


“From Primary to College’’ 


47th Year. Small classes Thorough instruction 
Prepares for college or business. Swimming pool; 
gymnasium; playground. Outing classes. Bus _ calls 
for boys. Catalogue. 311 West 83rd st.. N. ¥. ¢ 


COOK ACADEMY 
A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 


Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 col- 
leges. All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 


PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL | 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 

Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training 

and athietics with expert supervision, Beautiful lake 

location. Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Fytaneat, Box 
k h Go., New York. 





62, Moh Lake, W 


the STORM _KING schoa 


Formeriy The STONE SCHOOL Established 1663 
a Putdoer pry i Ape Bag 


Aivan E. Duerr, jon Hudson, N.Y. 











ys. 
\%-mile track. Golt links ava 7 Concrete pool and 
skating pond. Catalog. Jam R. Hughes, A.M., 
Princeton ‘85, Headmaster, Box. R, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Rate 
$400 
OF 90th 


How to learn, how to labor, howto live. year 
tary Set rade to Col elem. In the mountains migway 
betwen Sebel Ke: Pitts! h ndividual instruction. 
Shae "3 weeks, $165. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


oe HALL, 








Widely 
Wholesome S ife and Pod or al uipment a 
1200 Boys ixs Prepared Tor Callewe in in a last last 29 Years. 
e. M. . ‘ag sare Penna. 





ERKIOM EN opportunity 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
Athletics. 20 acre Campus. Modera rn Address 


Separate Junior School with "Home Care. 








The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 rs to College age. 

College Preparatory, Tecunical and Business Courses. 

—_ and Outdoor life For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New York 


wt. Kelvin School pe ae 


23rd year. A limited private high school for boys. 
Thorough preparation for all colleges. Small groups and 
individual instruction. wr. and Regents examina- 
tions a _ Spec jalty. . Dionne, Headmaster 





331 New 


AYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


HIGHLAND, ULSTER agg = fi. 
Primary thru College reesei. © 

tified. Limited enrollment. ot — Aye 2 
_ private school. Catalog 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED “BOOK ¢ MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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“Saint John’s”’ 
A College Preparatory School with a military 
system that develops manliness, obedience and 


honor. Graduates in 44 colleges Business 
course. Junior Department, beginning with 
7th grade Extensive campus in the hills 


Well planned recreation and athletics. Riding 
School with excellent stable of horses. Swim- 
ming pool. Write for illustrated catalog. Address 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President The Manlius School 
Box 96 Manlius, New York 

















“ounded 1833 Military since 1857 


Endowed. 
New Gym. and Pool. 
Separat 


amination. 
buildings. 
per-House. 











o 
DEMY 
Graduates admitted to colleges without ex- 
4 modern fireproof 
Senior Up- 
schoo for younger boys 
Is, Box R, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


__ SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





The Red Book Magazine 








__MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





New York Military Academy 
P. O. Box 11 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1925 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 


INFANTRY — BAND 
CAVALRY 0. T. C, UNIT 
(A visit is ae invited) 


Ln» a NJ 

AAR F Aarrd 
Brigadier-General, D. S. M 
Superintendent 














RE PTON SCH@L 
Meets the reguirements Of the youn 
Prepares for the best College Prep Schools. 
Conducted along English lines adapted 
to the American boy. Experienced 
masters from Oxford and Cambridge. 
For Boys from 6 to 14 years. 
Modern buildings located on the side of a hill 
overlooking the Hudson River. 
Gymnasium. All Sports. 
Catalog and Illustrated Booklets on request 


V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Heapmaster 
Box R TarrytTown-on-Hupson, N.Y. 








Bordentown 


Military Institute 


42nd YEAR 


PURPOSE: The individual development of a 
boy’s character and scholarship for the work of the 
world in college, scientific school, business or na- 
tional service. 

INSTRUCTION: Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Each boy is taught how to study. 

SCHOOL LIFE. High standard of 
moral student life. Supervised athletics, 





social and 
wholesome 


food, carefully regulated daily program of work and 
recreation and drill produce sound bodies, capable 
minds and cheerful dispositions Special summer 
session, For catalogue, address 


T. D. LANDON, 
Drawer C-28, 
Bordentown, N. J. 


Col. 

















The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 


fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD *is SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. The 
school with the personal touch. 42 miles 
from New York, miles from Philadelphia. 
For catalog address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 618, Freehold. N.J. 


BLAIR 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 


of her claim to excellence in 





} 











LOCATION EQUIPMEN 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box S Blairstown, N. J. 








for orderly 
College | 
(Gym, 
Separate School for boys under B. 
For catalog address 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., PRINCIPAL 
ON N.Y. 


For manly boys. Modified military 

panies, mental alertness, physical training. 
Prep., or Business. Individual Instruction. 

Pool, Athletics). 











— Excellent Living 
Prepares Accommodations and Rosentt 
Recreational Opportunities 
fer Superior type of instruction Sor 
: for older boys preparing not inceton 
Princeton only to pass entrance exami- Pri 
nations but to carry college 
Harvard work with credit. Yale 
Williams Stee Deadion Gelnal Cornell 
Dertmouth|} Applying our successful meth- Brown 
ods of instruction to younger 
Unive’ Pa. || bors, ages 10 to 16. Colgate 
a Special 
Summer Session - 


we HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 











For Illustrated Catalog Address 
JohnG. Hun, Ph.D., 101Stockton St., Princeton, NJ. 











SWAVELY 


Twenty-five years of 
boys for leading colleges, 


successful preparation of 
also for West Point and 


Annapolis. In historic section of Virginia, one 
hour by train from Washington. Small classes with 
closest contact between teacher and pupil. Swavely 


certificates are accepted by all colleges not requir- 
ing entrance examinations. Physical education and 
all sports on a 65-acre campus. A visit to the 
school is urged. Write for catalog and information. 
E. SWAVELY, Headmaster, Box 57-R 
Manassas Virginia 











An endowed 


PEDDIE xiv, 


on preparation for College Entrance 
Boys from 30 states. Gradu- 
ates now in 26 colleges. 60-acre campus. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Athletics for every 
boy. Six Forms including two grammar grades 
6lst year. Booklets. Address 

ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6F Hightstown, New Jersey 


Emphasis 
Board Examinations. 





New Memorial Recitation Hall 


' 





—A school that 
consistently makes good 
Exceptional record in preparing for college and 


PENNINGTON 


life. An instructor for every 10 boys. Congenial 
surroundings—social and literary organizations, 
library. All athletics—gym, 60 foot swimming 
pool, track. Plant entirely modernized. Separ- 


Midway between 


ute Junior School—home care y 
miles from 


New York and Philadelphia, 8 
Princeton, in historic Jersey foot-hills. Moderate 
rates—no extras. Write for catalog. Francis 
Harvey Green, A. M., Litt. D., Headmaster, 
Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 


KISKI& 


Sprrncs ScHoot not only will 
prepare your boy for any American college 
or university, but will also guide him in be- 
coming a student and a man. 

We believe in treating each boy as an in- 
dividual; therefore, we have small classes 
and supervised study hours. 

All sports, including a nine-hole golf course, 
on our 200-acre campus. 

For catalog, address Box 842. 

DR. A. W. WILSON, President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 








A Good 
Place for 


KISKIMINETAS 











GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. College preparatory. Modern, 
homelike. Beautiful location near mountains. All ath- 
letics and sports od swimming pool. Junior dormi 
tory. $575 100th year. Catalog. Address 


$475 to 
Hea dmaster, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. 





HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Develops Leaders 1784 
For x... about beautiful site, playing fields, new a 
ing, Senior and Junior departments. apes & 
ers, individual instruction, rates, etc., write 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY > 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 
Strong Athletics; Gymnasium ; All Outdoor Sports, Address 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 


NAZARE TRAALL 


we Preparat Schoot Ly - < 7 oa 
Coll r r asiness Courses. Junior oo 
poe ng ‘i Pool, ’ Iaodera te Rates. Jilustrated Booklet. 


Founded 
1868 














WHICH CAMP? 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the 
| most popular branch of our educational 
| system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of Harvard, | 
said they constituted America’s greatest 
contribution to the educational systems 
of the world. There are good camps and 
bad. So THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE sent a highly-qualified observer 
to visit several hundred of them. His 
reports are a guide in your selection of | 
the right camp for your boy or girl. | 
Write to our Camp Department (en- | 
closing stamped envelope) and our 
Camp Director will advise you with- 

out charge. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 















































in. A.D. tote, . D., Headmaster. Box 90, Razereth, Pa 





SWARTHMORE. PREP 


Preparation for all Universities. General Course 
Character and manliness our definite aim. Modern 
buildings. gym. pool, and % mile track. Expert ath 


letic coaching for ati 
_Headmaster. F.H. Somerville, B.S. 
wort 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 

open hill country. 11 Miles North of waitedes phia. 
ar te equipment. Senior and Junior Schoo 

R. HYDE (Yale). Headmaster, Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

a county 7a 


SEVERN SCHOOL Agent peardine 


Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. 4d for 
College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally thorough 
work given and demanded Students taught how to study. 
Water sports and all athletics. Limited to fifty. Catalog. 
Rolland M. Teel, Ph. B., _Prineipal, § Severna Park, Md. 


ar . 
Write for Catalog 








Four hundred sixty-one “good schools and camps in this issue invite your investigation. 
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STAUNTON / 
, MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Boys from 44 States 
last session. One of 


A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles 
north of Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 
feet above sea level, with 400 cadets from 25 states. 


Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Academies or Business. 
Strong faculty of experienced educators Small classes; close personal swper- 
vision; parental discipline ; corrective gymnastics 
the most distin- Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active officers of the regular army 
guished schoo!s in Comps, in the midst of 509 acres at Savent Bark; large athletic fields: lake 

« ee" e an « S ; i; 8s nming; Shing; hunting; 
ne anne Soe | 10 to 20 = old \ s Rai mountain-climbing; beautiful golf course; largest gymnasium in the South 
pepars Swe * Jniversities, overs Flat rate of $894.00 covers every possible expense including board, tuition. uni 
ment or forms, laundry, books and a weekly spending allowance. For catalogue, address 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing | . ‘ Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
| 








mountain air of the proverbially healthful (Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S.) 


and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Separate building 
and special teachers for younger boys. Mil- | 

iin Ning dup coetones Sout 1 | GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
manly carriage. Shady lawns, expensively 


equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, ath- ) . 
letic park. Daily drills and exercises in More than Quarter of a Century One of America’s Leading Prep Schools. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S. 


open air. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individ- : 
Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Mild winters. About 1100 feet above sea-level. 
Classical, Engineering and Commercial courses. Large, able faculty and highest standards of 
a. F 


ual instruction by our tutorial system. 

Academy sixty-five years old. Complete ‘ ! ; : 

plant, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. scholarship. Graduates Certificated to Colleges and West Point. R rT. C. under active Army 
Catalog free. Address Officer. Has Junior department for boys 10 to 13 years of age. Operates Camp Highland Lake, in 


“The Land of the Sky,” near Hendersonville, N. C., July and August. 
oe oe eee one Seen For Catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 
Box R, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 





























m —|({UNIOR 


ws SEREEAES ACRE 


Making Men of Small Boys 









































Front Royal, Va. Military Training 
Where boys’ ambitions and Open 12 months in year. On 
aims are known and devel- the Cumberland plateau, 83 miles east 
oped by helpful instructors. of Nashville, 1200 feet elevation. Kinder- 
A branch of the Randolph- garten through 8th grade. Military 
Macon System. Prepares for | | training adapted to young boy needs— 
a = Sane Schools | inculcates order,promptitude,obedience, Preparatory in grade, military in organization 
ae I ya Seas. manly bearing. Man-making sports. refining in influence Trains the character, 
- yp yy =" Enrollment limited to 100. Teacher for : mind. body. The patronage is nation-wide 
Termes $300. Sth ~— every eight boys. Supervised night-study period 67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 
eo on pons ie L. Modern conveniences, mineral spring water, country railway; 9 stone and brick buildings erected by 
M aoe — ™ Pet, nes 1, environment. Real home-life for tiny boys in separate U. S. Government All manly sports, golf course 
J elton, +» Priacipa dormitory. Rates moderate. Write for catalog and rj z pool. R.O.T.C. unde , . 
Box 425, Front Reyal, V swimming px under army officers. 
y' a. perticalars Maj. | DeBerry, Headmaster; Col. L. L. Thorough preparation for college and West 
P ice, President. Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. Point on certificate. English-Business Course for 
ebe boys not entering college. Junior school. Fixed 
Hargrave Military Academy - —— . - ~ charges $620. Send for catalog; give boy's age 
‘ormerly Chatham Training School. Essentials of edu- — and grade. 
cation without es. Rs preparation and com- Sis A x CoAsT 
mercial courses. 250,00 ot conducted for profit , 
Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost. Catalog. MILITARY ACADEMY ; Box 404, Columbia, Tennessee 
A. H. Camden, A. B.. President, Box R, Chath m, Va. 














cated on beach ae qoartere. Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 

individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
body, clean morals. 9000 acres of exploring and camping 
country. All athletics. Catalog. Box K, Sewanee. Tenn 


THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for manly boys who are willing 
MIOOLE ATLANTIC STATES Tupelo Military Institute to do genuine work ef veal echelastic thorenohmess 


A select preparatory school in the hills of Northern Mis- 14 skilled and experienced teachers. 200 students 


STUY VESANT | 232535 Beh re j) SEWANEE Xexpany 


College Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
Hunting. Week-end Camp. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
Edwin Warrenton, Va. Ss Us The Boy and We will Return You 7) an | 





B. King, Headmaster, 























sissippi. Modern courses of study. Individual attention and 100-acre campus in southern mountains. 6 brick 
ideal home environment. Junior department. Swimming buildings. Best facilities in south for recreation and 
pool, gymnasium, all athletics. Terms Moderate. Address exercise such as golf, tennis, boating, swimming and 
a W. Chapman, A.M., Ph.D., Box 53, Tupelo, Miss. athletic sports; 3 athletic fields, gymnasium. ete 
Carefully planned and carefully supervised health 


program lionor system. Student Y.M.C.A Bible 


STARKE MILITARY HOME SCHOOL ey Ae | ny in leading uni 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. versities, north, east and uth, is proof of the 
Limited number of pupils. Supervised study. Intensive excellence of the Baylor School. Address The 
and thorough preparation. More - $15,000.00 in Baylor School, Station ‘“R’ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
s i j scholarships won by former pupils. Oth session opens ; - a = eee 
A special technical school, September 9. 1926, ‘ iets wast) 


with concise but comprehen- 
sive course. 


Electrical ities Kentucky Military Institute 











30 years this An accredited Eighty years of successfully prepering boys 
school has been training — of ambition and for Celiewe ana businene. Clnssleal, sci scientific and commercial courses. 
limited time, for the electrical industries. Con- Also Junior School. Small ciasses—personai attention. Only boys of 
densed course in Electrical highest character accepted. Address 

»nables Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 














. . A 
Engineering ::::: —— —— : 
uates to 
secure good positions and prometions. Theoretical 
and Practical Electricity. Mathematics and Me- enne ~ ~ e e Superior preparation for college or business. in- 


chanical Drawing. Students construct motors, in- sured by an experienced faculty, special stud 
stall wiring and test electrical machinery. Com- woe 2 fee , Special study 
on vere urs, modern classrooms and laboratories. Un- 
plete course Military Institute usually successful in training boys, with a staff 
In One Year that understands boys and how to teach them. 
Efficient military training and carefully super- 
000 zhly . per 
pan Bae ers Swe vised athletics develop sturdy bodies. Year-round 
ing hall, laboratories, shops. Pre- outdoor sports. Mild, healthful climate. Gymna- 
pare ty) ty = Se most sium,swimmingpool. Moderatecharges. Catalog, 
interesting city in the world. 
Schesl ectabtished 1893. COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Sen ‘or catalog. 
Bliss Electrical School, 506 Takoma Ave., Box 182 Sweetwater, Tennessee 
Washington, D. C. 




































For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
“The Land of the Sky” 


133 years of successful 
training. Superb location in 
world-famous climate. Health 
record unsurpassed. Buildings 
one-story, brick, cottage plan 
for safety, sanitation and ser- 
vice Thoroughtraining by ex- 
perienced teachers. Small classes. All athletics. 
Boys from 24 states. Number limited to 130. 
Lower School for boys from 12 to 14. Catalog. 


oo -] Box 













. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
SOL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 


FISHBURNE 


Military School 


Est. 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge Mountains, 

1300 feet elevation. 4 hours west of Washington. 

Instructor for every ten cadets. Public speaking 

Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. All ath- 

$250,000 barracks, modern equipment, 
fireproof. Catalog. 








classes. 
letics. 
absolutely 


COLONEL M,. H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia. 














REENBRIE 


Military School 


In the “Old Virginia” town of Lewisburg. 9 
miles from the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. 
Prepares for college and business life. Limited 
to 300 boys. Athietics for all, including swim- 
ming. fleld work and gymnasium $400,000 
fire-proof buildings just completed. On C. & O. 
ht. R., at juncture of three National highways, 
For catalog address, 

Colonel H. B. Moore, Principal 

Box 21, Lewisburg, West Virginia 




















*¥s 
AUGUSTA Military Academy 
College trained faculty equips ambitious boys for uni- 
versities or business. 300-acre campus in famous Shen- 
andoah Valley. 60th year. R Cc. For catalog 
address Col, T. J. Roller or Major S. Roller, Jr., Prins., 
Fort Defiance, Virginia. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Work endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful 

and healthful location Military department. Athletic 

grounds, new gymnasium and swimming pool. Terms 

$450 aa” wrens and further information, address 
Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Box Box R, Bedford, Va. 


_St. Christopher. Ls 





3 





hurch Boarding and Day S 
College Pre; gation. U; ipper i Lower Schools. Limiged ( “4 of 
athletics Rate . i. .G. CHAMBERLAYNE, B ~ A.M. 
endmaster, iuchmond, a 


ris Bors eh on Cb. 
Ray estuary of Checsoeshs a bold” 








ration. 3 oys 9 to 19 years. $100, 
95 acres. ries ar booklets or ¢ on request 
_ Se xR. Christchurch. ee x Co., Va. 

College preparatory for manly boys Small | 

classes Modified military discipline In 
the Sua Valley near Washington. Wholesome in 
fluences athletics. For catalog address Dr. Howard 
4.3 Bence hoff, _Headmast er, . Box 45 45, Woodstock, Va. 


BLAG KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Colle liege Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
ome Influences yoment. All Sports. 

Fi 3 Booklet, ** * addre 
COLONEL E. S. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box * Blackstone, Va. 





in music. 


Lt 


Member A 


"School band and orchestra. 







In the valley of the G 


entrance. 


balanced. Gym., 
football fields, and bi 
at school functions. 
Catalog. 


ssociation Military 


MIAM 


of high ideals and standards. 
leads boys to reason and think—not to accumulate facts—to master a 
subject and apply it to life. 
The militz 
outdoor exercise appealing to every boy. 


athletic field, parade ground, 2 baseball diamonds, 2 
lliard rooms. Social ease and courtesy are developed 
Modern fire-proof buildin Excellent instruction 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President, Box 263 


Colleges and Schools of the United States 


ule ae fae 


Military Institute 
Germantown Ohi6é 


reat Miami River, 14 miles from Dayton. A school 
A system of teaching in very small classes 


Intense preparation for college or university 
ary training is an attractive, inspirational form of 
Work and play are nicely 


> 















Recitation Building 


4 





4 













_Wwater. 






vard, etc. 6%h ye 


radeship. Modern 


Lake Fo 


NON-MILITARY 
DISTINCTIVELY 
ALL certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Har- 


One hour north of Chic - -- B Sens ———_. 
a Wayne 'Richerde, ES 


rest Academy for Boys 
HONOR IDEALS 


diploma admits to 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY- 


ar. An endowed school, not for profit. Friendly co-op- 


eration between faculty and students develops character and good com- 


Expert physical training and all athletics 
For Catalog address 
Box 156, us, LAKE FOREST, | ILL. 


Buildings. 





te 











L 


_ Catalog. 





KEMPER 


MILITARY 


New gymnasium, one of finest in the country 


High School and Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, 
For catalog, address 

Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 


754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


Est. 


and g 


1844. 


eneral activities. 





military 








an atmos 
Christian 


tunity 
athletics 


purpose 


bert Young 
catalog and additional information address 


The Business Office, 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Bedy 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 


phere of honor, s¢ 


ideals 


Rev 
Rector. 


Summer school 
8.T.D., 


Howe, 


Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
Separate school for smaller boys 
in new building especially designed for this 

















*holarship and 


Charles Her- 
For illustrated 





Missouri Military Academy 


and academic training. 


93rd year. es" | eg beeoeton. 
younger boys. hletics 
Supt., Box 27, College Hill, 


Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. For catalog address Cou. E. ¥. Burton, Pres. 
_Missourt, Mexico, Box 124. 





Develops red- 
blooded Amer- 
ican manhood through carefully co-ordinated military 





CMilitary 
nstitute 


Lower school 
Henshaw, 


ddress A. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, _ 








MILITARY 


FORK UNION ACADEMY 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, gymnasium, etc. Complete equipment 
for all agers. Aided and inspected by War 
oat z C. 29th year. Catalog. Address 
coL bé PERKINS. President, Fork Union, Va. 














Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Lave right foundation. Thorough academic instruo- 
Strong on fundamentals. 
~ discipline. 
mind in a sound body. 

The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 


initiative, 


Military traini 
erect carriage—a soun 














EXINGTON, MO 


Oldest Military School west of Mississippi River. 
(7th to {2th oo JUNIOR COLLEGE Q = a Sr -nt Ass 
R. ~c acte campus. athletics. Indoor swimming pool with heated, filtered 


_COL. SANDFORD_ SELLERS, Box R, i Rentngten, | Mo. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 ae aM a ot 
JUNI I 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


LVER 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Wholesome associations in 
surroundings such as this 
encourage the development 
of high ideals, respect for 
authority and self-confi- 
dence. Culver graduates 
have distinct advantages 
im college and business life 
by reason of the unusual 
opportunities of this world- 
famous academy. For cata- 
log address The Dean's Of- 
fice, Culver, tnd. 


LLINOIS 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Acollege preparatory school with military regime 
for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 
not to make soldiers, but men. Very small classes 
under manly, aggressive leaders Boys imbibe the 
spirit of initiative. Special, courses for young boys. 
Athletics, Rate $600. Five weeks’ trip to Europe 
at close of school year. Catalog. 


Col. Clyde R. Terry, Pres., Box 13. Aledo, Uilinois 


ELGIN cA" 


ACADEMY FOR oR BOYS 
year high school. 


70th year. Beginning with first 
High record for passing college en- 

trance examinations. 

peal. athletic field. 

750. 
















Athletics for every boy—swimming 

Large endowment permits tuition of 

Address Karl R. Stouffer, Dean, Box B, Elgin, Ill. 

MORGAN PARK Xcibeny 

ACADEMY 

College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 

enced man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 

athletics for each boy. = acres in country surroundings. 
Summer Camp. 53rd ear. Catalog. 

Abelis, Supt., Box 1826,” Morgan Park, Chicago, tl. 





(panes Military School 
ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 

equipped buildings. miles south a yoo 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. 


og — 
COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


FOR BOYS—6 to 16. “ACCREDITED. 

Character building on Principle. On Lake— 

hour north of Chicago. Semi-Military. Ath- 
letics. Catalog. Box R, Lake Forest, 11. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


- Boys taught “how tostud 
ifs enter college without = 
amination. Also business courses. Ath- 
letics. Character Building. Apply early. 
For CATALOG, address: —Presiden 





























Four hundred sixty-one good " schools and ‘camps in . this issue invite your investigation. 
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VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody—On 8000-acre 
completely equipped ranch. Intensive in- 
struction to meet college entrance require- 
Each boy 


ments, Ranch and mountain life 
assigned his own horse. Polo, trapping, 
rifle range. Limited enrollment. For cata- 


log, address Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 E. 45th Street, New York City. 


los Alamos f Ranch School Scenic grandeur— 


Historic interest. Saddle horse for every boy. Most health- 
ful climate—perfect table—thorough scholarship under en- 
thusiastic, competent masters. Address, A. J. Connell, Dir., 

Los Alamos Ranch School, Box R. New Mexico. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A cate owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
Splendid 











Outdoor Life in 
National Forest— 








standards. High school and junior college. 
equipment. R.0.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 
a? Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

J. C. Troutman, Supt. Box S, Roswell, N. M. 





OLORADO omvensery ranx 


bar. SCHOOL 


For m of all ages in the healthy and invio- 
eration. c: the Roc! Mountains. Outdoor sports 
the vear round. New Buildings. Canon Holoran, M. A., 
Principal, 1984 So. Columbine St. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by it- 
self as a military school for 
little boys. Sound training in 
the common branches comes 
first. The military is adapted to 
young boy needs. Parents ap- 
preriate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement 
for their little boys. This is the 
largest school of its kind in 
America. Write for the catalog. 
he Page Cadets of Catalina, 
volume of western tales, by the 
3 your bookstore or 
by mail, $1.75. Rebert A. Gibbs. 
Headmaster, 1211 Cochran Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 


CALIFORNIA sd 


Non-military. Prepares for Universities, 








a 
headmaster, 











Pre aratory 
hol for boys 


East and West. 


Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. Al) 
athletics. Christian influences. Small classes 
Mr. C. M. Supt., R. D.. Box R, Pasadena, Ca Cal. 





Palo Alto Military Academy 
A Special School—€Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 


Outdoor swimming. a atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer = and ca 
. Kelly, “Sust., Box 308-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Col. R. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
“The coming West Point of the West’’ 





Univ. of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian 
influences. Land and water sports all year. Summer 
Session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. 


A. Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS— San Rafael, California 
A pon-mili' pgevaratory nates ocheel rap F orp, the traditions and 
of ern 
clumate of Marin Coun ra oubiowr Hy 
camping year round or 


Headmaster , Box 8A, San Ratacl, —=- ~ 


WEST COAS MILITARY 


ACADEMY 

(Primary and Grammar Grades only). A more 
homelike school, offering so many advantages, 
cannot be found. 


Summer term and camp—Ad- 
dress: 








Box 907-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


DEVITTE SCHOOL | = 


$40 per month covers every expense 
All-year boarding school and Summer Camp for boys 
and girls 5 to 12. French conversation. Swimming Pool. 
De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, Morganville, N. J. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE- -ROSES 

















mother - dren to 12. 
.3 from N. Cc. we gates; Ho 3 
Summer Camp. , w. Stoddard, ‘Geese Point, 
Stamford, Conn. Phone 2173 Ring 21-4 


BURT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS I-12 
hoo! tor Children for 12 Years 


A Home-Sc 
1120 Constant’Ave. Peekskill, N. Y. 


Phone: Peekskill 1139 




















School 


college preparatory school 
Stn a record for sound scholar- 
ship, _manly character and high 
training under ex- 
detail y OU War 
All 


Pperts 
Dept. 
coaches 


under 8 
240 


athletics 
16 buildings, 
Business course. 6 
Summer School. Catalog. 


ess 
W. Newhall, Headmaster 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 











DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school in the country for boys under 15 where 
each boy receives the sympathetic care of college- 
trained teachers. Dakotah boys enjoy the advan- 
tages of a well-regulated home and are always 
happy in their work and play. Healthful loca- 
tion 100 miles northwest of Chicago, Rates $600 
to $650. For catalog address 


Mr. H. K. Baltzer 
Dakotah School for’ Boys, Bex 116, Dakota, III. 











PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 


50th year. 17 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual Training. }. 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool, a advantages in vocal 
and instrumental music. Rate $700. Cata 
Milo B. Price, Ph.D., ee Box ee Owatonna, Minn. 


St. JAMES SCHOOL § 


EPISCOPAL 
A home school 
for boys of the grades, 24th Year. 180 acre estate—ideal 
surroundings. Military training and honor system that 
Individual attention. pe ae number. 
For catalog addres 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. 





builds character. 
All Sports. Parental care. 
Jenkins, Headmaster, 


RACINE COLLEGE SCHOOL Fezée« 


Six year college preparatory course, enrollment i 
limited to 20 boys per class. Personal instruction, 
Christian home atmosphere. Modified military system. 
Strict requirements tor admission. Address the Warden, 
Racine College School, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Every Inch a Man 


Clear-eyed, sturdy, keen- 
minded and clean-minded. 
Resourceful, courteous, de 
pendable and honest. Such 
are the possibilities for the 
lad who places himself in 
harmony with ST. JOHN'S 
method. The aim of St. 
John’s training is high, 
the results gratifying. The 
men who direct it are men 
of experience. Problems 
that the average parent 
once or twice in a 
lifetime, they have met 
hundreds of times. Their 
judgment is sound, their 
vision broad. Your boy 
will benefit by. contact 
with them. Give him the 
opportunity. Summer Tu- 
toring School. Send for 
eatalog. Box 16F 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


meets 


sop 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Northwestern 
Military and 
Maval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this College 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College will prove of interest 
to discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, President. 





ENDOWED 














SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 








0 Coeducational. Established 
1824. College Preparatory and 
Finishing. Strong secretarial 


CAZENO\ course. Endowed. Junior stu- 


taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter se 


dents 
For catalog address Charlies E. Hamilton, A.M., 
Box R, Cazenovia. N. Y. 

CONFERENCE ACADEMY 
92nd Year 


TRO 


College Preparatory, Music, a ~~ Commercial Courses. 
t Prep ie = 








Junior School, Gymnasi ermon: 
Basket Ball Cham ‘shi Past 3 Bear. 7% Miles from 
Endowed. Ra’ " talog 
Robert L. . 0. D., Prin., Box R, Poultney, Vt. 





RR” BURT 


BU ON 





George School 


Prepares for college or business 


Co-educational. 
Manual training, debat 


Broad, thorough courses 
ing, journalism, household arts, citizenship. On 
high ground in beautiful country, 25 miles from 
Philadelphia. 227 acres of woods and fields along 
the picturesque Neshaminy Creek. All athletics. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Skating Pond. En- 
dowed ios rates. ‘or catalog address 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal 
Box G School. Pa. 











For Boys and Girts. 40-acre campus— College 
epara: . general, and business courses — ~—s nclusiv: 
c= Madison C. Bates, A.M... 5 . 


(6 hours from New York on direct line). 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducational. Prepares for College or life work. 
Business and home economics courses. New gymnasium, 
60 ft. tiled pool. Strong athletic teams. Not conducted 
for profit. Rate $550. Catalog. Address John W. Long, 
D.D., Pres., Box R., Williamsport, Pa. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


B. A. and 
Strong pre-medical and A 2 
Diploma course in_ music. Athletics. sehen 
ing college life. Day and boarding students. 
Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Blessnahueatie 


en find here a homelike 














“Special ¢ course in do- 


=e . 


cE. Litt. D. 
For young men and women. Preparation N 


for college ap ness. urses for High School 
uates. bufidings. Athletic fields. Lower school for 
young boys. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Headmaster, 52 School S!., TILTON, N. H. 


Tennessee Wesleyan College * 


tic_ science. 
ARTHUR w. PEI 








‘ounded 

1866 

Coeducational Junior College with Preparatory Dept. Ac- 

credited. Special courses in music, art, business, pre- 

— Definite religious influences. Athletics; 
0 acre campus. 8 buildings. 





gm, 2 rate 
Ineforences required. Catalog. Box R, Athens, Tennessee. 





URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Co-educational Junior College offering two 
years of standard college and two years of prepar- 
atory work. Under Christian influence—offering 
courses in Bible and comparative religions. Located 
in Central Ohio—on three trunk lines. Liberal en- 
dowment permits minimum rate of $525. 

The President 
Urbana Ohio 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


96th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. Supervised athletics for boys and girls. Music 
and Expression pepastnent especially strong. Rate 
$500.00. Earl mbilin, Principal, Box 4-3, 
Austinburg, Oh Ohio, a, “Ashtabula. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 
and Expression. A 








26 colleges. All Athletics. Music 

true home school with Christian atmosphere. Co-educa- 
tional. Est. 1855. Endowed. Rate $650. Catalog. Edwin 
P. , Brown, Principal, Box RC, Beaver Dam, Wis. 





THE CROSS SCHOOL 


—University-Trained Staff—A school for intensive col- 


lege preparation. We develop faith in students’ own 
ability—and increase ambition. Mrs. Laura B. Cross, 
Ph.D., Principal, 924 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 








Mature men and women. No chil- 

._ High School 
courses. . night, or boarding pupils. 
Some earn part Boo Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Academ 











For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 3% West 42nd St. New York City. 
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___ SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Academic, 
Industrial Arts, 
and Vocational 

Courses. 


Modern Facilities and Expert Faculty on 
Male Faculty for Older Boys. 


Address — HELENA T. DEVEREUX, 








DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION AND SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR ALL AGES 
Young Children cared for in Separate School with Independent, Specially Trained Staff. 


Health and 

Home Life, 

Recreation 
and Athletics. 


a Large.Country Estate near Philadelphia 
Write for boys’ or girls’ catalog. 


Box R, BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Red Book Magazine 


MUSIC, ART, ORATORY 
DRAMATIC ARTS AND | DANCING 


ho developed E Mari! M 1 

—wro 

Ann Pennington, tilde rae, hundreds FS: 

EVE! ly famous stars has complete courses in 

VERY Type of Dancing 

= Stage and ud Social Affairs 

Pri Dlasses forAdu Pipe perce, 
inners, Advanced Pupils and Prof: 
ial Advanced Instruction for 















Ned Waybera 
who staged the 
best editions of 
“The Foilies,’’ 
also “*‘Palm 
Beach Nights,’ 
and over 500 
other Successful 











The Woods’ School 


“For Exceptional ae Three Separate Schools 

IRLS BOY LITTLE FOLKS 

Seokiet Ps 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


B ¢ % 
atin 

Oo THE INDIVIDUAL’ “5 “HOOL 

immer 
Y Aca “industr trial, Cultural Hy 
i) 7) MRS. EB demic R. HEDLEY, M.D 

Ss eS ” incipal Resident Physician Ss 

“a Glen: side, az Mites | from Philadelphia) 





DI “SCHOOL 


PERK I N s OF ADJUSTMENT 


For children requiring special training and education. 

Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 

Some life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction 
Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. x 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


~STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc 


tion Experienced teachers. Happy home life —_ 
ful location Out-door and water sports. 30-acre 

tate Alice M. Myers, Principal. Hazel G. Cullingtord. 
Ass't. Principal, Halifax, Mass. 

‘ “ 
SANDALPHON SCHOOL 
A school for mentally retarded children that is not operated for 
proft All the advantages of home care The child is developed 
through happy individual teaching and taught adaptability and 
emotional control Catalogue upon request 


Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 East 82nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
and SANITARIUM Wheaton, Ill. 


The Mary E. Pogue School and Sanitarium for children and young 
ople who need individual instruction an upervision 
Jur aim is to prepare for lives of usefulness children who need 


Established 1903; 25 acres of ground; one hour 


special training 
Y Trained teachers and trained nurses 


from Chicago 


| Nervous, backward and deaf children 


An ideal home ee for children of all ages 
boys and girls. Individual Ce yo studies, Say 
manual training. $75 a month an 


ui BEE BINGHAMTON “TRAINING SCHOOL 












School in Maine. Mrs. a F. Berault, Dir. 
address NewYork wn hn 27 Sutton Place, N.Y. ¢ 


Schermerhorn Home School 


A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality, Limited number, individual instruction 

MISS SUE |. SCHERMERHORN 

R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Rich d, Virginia 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 





For the training of children of retarded development. 
Also nervous children Individual instruction. Special 
attention to speech defects Moderate rates. 
MARION MARSH, M.D., Principal 2 
Dept. R. Muskegon, Mich. 


The Stewart Home Training School 
4 Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 
Dr. John P. Stewart. Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 





SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 












ctual practice features emphasized. 
year Courses: Business 
Shorter Courses: General Business—Combined— 
rograms of study are arranged to 

4 Member of National Association o 
‘ for free booklet to 


Better Business Training 


Business Training for young men and women. Courses offered require from one to two 
dmuinistration— Accounting—Salesmanship—Normal ~Secretarial. 


I courses are of college grade and approximate in credit hours the average four-year course. 


BURDETT COLLEGE. sosron 





Two- 


Individual attention and Progress. 


Shorthand—Civil Service. wo-year 
suit the student's ability and future needs. 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. Send 


I. L. Lindabury, Vice-President. 

















OF FINANCE & BUSINESS 


College ree in two years 

The reason is: —RIDER in 2 years gives more 
credit hours in major subjects of Business Admin- 
istration than ave 


The Result 






earned. 
Two years’ Promotion gained. 
Eventually earn $3,000 to ac.ane annually 


SURE Success. For catalog address Director | 
RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 
HOMASVILLE 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


cial summer business courses for high oom x01 students and 

qua « vinsoas formed each Monday in Jw Regular courses 
thru-out year. or catalogue Saddpess Principal, fox 619-R, Thomas- 
=  Bacinens Institute T aaville, Georg 


IN- | 














Bryant & Stratton Business College 
70th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the my higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. atloa Busi- 
aess College. BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill. 


00 rite for Free Book of Facts, 
Address Principal 


Gregg School, Dept. R. B., 6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 








Superior Stenographic, Sec- 

retarial, Accounting Courses. 

28th y | paying 
itions for graduates. 











| American Business College. 


University-grade Business Ad it 
tion and Executive ‘Secretar, ‘Couress, 


* Executive Secretary and Stenogra: phic 

Secretary Courses. ‘Send for CATALOG, 

PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Eastman School of Business 





For more than 60 
years the leading 
Thoro training in every busi- 
Banking, Civil Service, Secre- 


ness pursuit Accounting, 


tarial and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained 
over 60.000 successful men. Open all year. Enter any 
week-day, Catalog. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Box 646 Eastman 


UNIVERSITIES 
ALPARAISO fitrxions toliegs, Law: 
UNIVERSITY 


Commerce, Engineering, 


‘ ‘ Pharmacy, Music, re- 
“BETTER THAN EVER" medical. Summer quar- 
ter begins June HM. For Bulletin address office of the 


President. Dept. D. Val paraiso U niversity, Valparaiso, Ind, 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Summer School in the “‘Sesqui’’ City. 
Courses in College of Arts and Science, Teach- 
ers College, Consol of Commerce, or School of 
Musio—with added educational atvent 













catalog of courses desired, addressing Dept. E. 


houses for 
culture and 


limited group of 

6 on ball } ~~ selected 

children of retarded 

development. Beautiful estate. Homelike atmosphere 
Sympathetic, expert training and care. Address 


Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD ae in Westchester County. 
For boys and girls, 6 to 15, who require individual care 
and training “Delightful, ye atmosphe Summer 


Fe or catalogue 










Revues, Musical 
Comedies, and 
Headline Vaude- 
ville Productions, 
College and So- 
ciety entertain- 
ments! 











Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 
1841 Broadway (Bow on 60th St.)Studio Y. 
. to 10 BM. Except Sundays. 

6 P.M.) Phone Columbus 3500 
rs 28th 
3ist. 

CHALIF 2538", 528 
SCHOOL of DANCING 
“Highest Standards ot of foto Merit.” 
Normal School June and July. Catate jog. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
STAGE DANCING ,, f°, Amateurs 
Largest school of its kind anywhere in the world. Courses $25-8500. 
Teachers’ course 4 routines 
HARVEY THOMA SPECIAL COURSES. Rallect, 
ton, Waltz Clog, Soft Shoe, ya mate 
59 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Iiinois 


‘Dept. R 





School - Theatre 


THRESHOLD PLAYE: 
DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE Mason GEORGE ABLIs8 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
RACHEL CROTHERS FRANK CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock experience before graduation 
Dancing, fencing ice Goveteqgpent. pantomime. 
Shakespeare, plyweltieg, etc Summer term opens 
June 29th. 
For catalog address, ‘“The Director”’ 
Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St.. NEW YORK CITY 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 



















Ann Arbor Michigan 
Earl V. Moore, Musical Director. Faculty of 
musical experts, Courses in Voice, Piano, Organ. 
Violin, Methods, etc., leading to Bachelor of Music 
Degree. Chorus of 300; orchestra of 70. Concerts 
and May Festival by world’s leading artists and 
organizations, in Hill Auditorium seating 5,000. 
Affiliated with the University of Michigan. 

For catalog and information, address Charles A. 
Sink, Secretary & Business Manager. 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 





BOSTON One-year course includes 


technical, economic and 
90 Marlboro Stree: broad business training. 
preparing for superior 


positions. 

Two-year course including 
six college subjects for 
students not desiring col- 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 


lege, but wishing a cul 
PROVIDENCE tural as well as business 
15S Angell Street education. 

Seven months’ course— 


executive training for 
college women and women 
with business experience. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Residence School in 
Boston 
Prepares for Private Secretarial and 
Business Management positions. 


Au PLACES GRADUATES. 


JOHN J. BROWN, LL. B., Director, 25 W. 4Sth St., New York 
Register Now For 


BALLARD 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 
SCHOOL Established 54 years 


619 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. Central Branch Y. W.C. A. 


(Gjnited States 
Secretarial neoehoot 
527 Fitth Avenue, New 
Secretarial & Business Training. Ask fe for Catalog R. 
_irving Edgar Chase, r ‘Vanderbilt 2474 


OLD COLONY. SCHOOL 


for Young Women 
One-year course eon na dav tudent Pyjecipala, 



































) 








Florence B. op Nn A.B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fow 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, 








Four hundred sixty-one good schools and camps in this issue 


invite your investigation. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, ORAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and ee 
Fourth Season of Six 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER. ‘Course 
IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY D. 
ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL Ove 


Next — ~_—_ 25th 
Also Denman he Besensio psjon Courses 4g coaperstion 
mM. and information, dramatic courses. 
Room 177-F CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


poevewww AAbbhhhi bene ee 









Concert Hall—Administration Building—Main Dormitory 
Bertha Baur, President and Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 





incinnati J onservatory 


Music 


INCORPORATED 


A Complete School of Music 


Faculty of noted artists. Orchestra and 
Chorus—School of Opera—Drama— Public 
School Music Course (accredited). Affiliated 
with the University of Cincinnati. Degrees, 
diplomas and certificates. 

Ideal dormitory life on beautiful campus in 
center of Cincinnati’s music and art attractions, 
For catalog address R. T. Howard, Registrar 
Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati 








HOO 
OF 
Re 


neat re 





Hons 
Sir 







A hice” 
xf — Martin- Fred and A 
Lady 
Bishop, and others. 66 West 85 
_= for catalog 2. 


Mar, rouerite Clark 
Rose C€ maton 


Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art 722%, Joo 


sonal Culture courses, Advanced courses in English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses under direction 
of Edward Amherst 2 and 3 year courses. 





Ot. 1,2 
Summer Courses begin June 7th and July 4th. Fall 
Term opens September 23rd. Catalog. 

115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 








ART INSTRUCTION 


in painting, illustrating. caricature 
and commercial art. Home study by 
mail 

Artists of reputation give authoritative 
criticisms by personal letters on stu- 
dent’s work done from nature (sup- 
plemented by typed lectures on e 


mechanics of graphic art). 

Instruction according to the best usages of the 
ateliérs of Paris, Munich and New York. Con- 
ducted under the same supervision for over thirty 
oy Academic training for culture or professional 
work. 

For mail study program and particulars, address 

THE ART STUDENTS’ CENTER 

18 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 


THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 











of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, — Study, Stage Mechanics, Play C 
struction and . —; . Two-year course. Special 


Connec' art Walker’ @ companies and Young People’: 3 
Theatre, Inc. 


so 
Room iis Carnegie Hall, New York. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER TERM 
FALL TERM OPENS SePTEMBER 27TH 
ORAWING + PAINTING - KLLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


o~ York - FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
now for Summer ont. Fall Ses- 
tage "ami Cc. ot 


Interior A an 
eau Tustrativ: d Ind: De: Lif 
Dynamic Symmetry, etc. Address: ‘Sec. 2259 ‘Broadway, Mew 
York, 9 Place des ‘Vosges. Paris. VISITORS WELCOME 


The Maryland Institute | 


Baltimore. Md. 
Arts, Teacher Training, Occupational 
Therapy, Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dec- 
oration, Mechanical Drawing, etc. Catalog on request. 


VACATION IN WASHINGTON 


COMMERCIAL ART 
Illustration, Int. Dee., Costume and Millinery Design. You 
can learn it. Spl. summer courses. Catalog. Dormitories. 
LIvinesTens ACADEMY, 43rd Year, 
Rhode Island Aye., West 


GRAND \ND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing. Dlustration, Painting, Costume Design, Ad- 
vertising Illustration and Landscape pelnting, 
Summer a in New York, Point Pleasant, N. J 


Catalogue on Request 
Room 7012 1h. Terminal, New York City 


Costume Design 

millinery, fashion Gustention, _ moving 
CS di ; direction 

rd St., N.¥.C. 

FASHION ACADEMY 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught. Individual Instruction 
in Trade Methods for Wholesale and Retail. Also for Personal 
Use. School open all Summer. Call or write for particulars. 


McDOWELL DRESSMAKING & MILLINERY SCHOOL 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th St., New York No Branches. 


Detroit's Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 

Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























p 








. and 

















The JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON— 
ROBERT MILTON 


SCHOOL of the THEATER and DANCE 
128-130 East 58TH Street, New York City 
Phone Plaza 4524-4525 
THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 











New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptice Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 

of ELOCUTION 

The National Schoo and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered Schoo! of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, fessional -—, fe" 


—-. Boonheee. For Catalog, address 0. 
Pennsylvania, Philadsiphia. 4010-1 Scxccheul Shrest. 





Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damroscn, Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on_ request. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. i22nd St., New York 














Lucy Feagin Studios 


of Dramatic Art 






SPeAL SUMMER Qounss — July S-Ang. 34 “— 
We fn Drama, Opera: Musica I Comedy. Dietion, Fren 
= Pantomimic Pantomime, itagecraft. 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, Nev: York Circle 1766 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Accredited. Thorough professional training. Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, Dramatic 
Coaches, Recreational Workers, Teachers of Physical Education. 
Special Saturday Classes in modern Drama and Poetry, Summer 


School opens June 22nd. . 120 East Pearson Street, Chleage, Il. mi. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
endothe 


ing. ’ De: ‘or illustrated cat- 
alog address Chartotte R. Partridge, 
Dept. R. M., 438 St., Wis. 











Registered with N. Y. State Board of of 
gents. All branches of music 

taught. School of Opera, = MUSIC 
Dippel, director. Master 

with world-famous a , ~—/ 12 build- 
ings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym, 
Studio and Administration Buildings, Year 
Book. Popular and inspirational Summer School 








LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Three special Summer Courses. Credits granted in Public 


School, Music, Orchestral and Methods Courses. Piano 
Normal Methods Course. All Departments open year 
round. Write for Summer Catalogue. Address: 


Jno. L. Gruber, Mor., 242 w. dway, Louisville, Ky. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


Master Summer School June 28-Aug. 7. All branches 
of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory accommodations. 
Free catalog. Address an, i Hattstaedt, President, 
554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, [ 

“Chicage’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A training school for piano teachers 
Sappetenie cnaee course which prepares qualified students for 
teaching positions required academic courses are oe for the 
College by Washington University Catalog. 4523 Olive. St. Louis, Me 


OLUM BIA = one oe aes. | porwen] 
SCHOOL OF 4! Sgoasjomnss “ue 36 Fair 


Boot tres 
Columbia School of Music 
Box A. 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
52nd Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at anytime. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Prawing, etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For ca address 
Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music. Courses for teachers and soloists. 
Superior Public School Music Course. Enjoys intellec- 
tual and social advantages of Lawrence College. Diplomas 
and degrees awarded. Dormitories. Free catalog 
Cart J. Waterman, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
All branches, advanced study. 35 specialist teachers. 
Courses lead to Mus. B. degree. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High School Course or equivalent re- 
quired. Fall semester opens Sept. 2lst. Catalog. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 


s (Accredited) Traini 
The Schuster Martin tor Stage, Platform and 
School of the Brama seers) courses, “os 
cellent dormitory. Summer School, Ludington, 
_ HELEN SCHUSTER MARTIN, Directress 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















ex- 
ich. 





OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


Deli terme beaten 
catalog describing 





Bush Conservatory: 


on = & & @p-% 67 8) 
———_— 
guished American 


MUSIC **%axcine 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


women and men students 
now. For illustrated 


iaub, Dexenitesy seservetions 
is great institutien and its many advantag s, address 
Registrar, 839 North Dearborn St., C IICAGO 











For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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of Physical Fducation 


Trains young women for responsible posi- 
tions as Directors of Physical Education, 
Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors 
year accredited Normal Courses. 
demand for graduates, 

All branches under faculty of trained 
specialists. Graduates from accredited High 
Schools admitted without examination. 
Splendid and complete equipment. 

Write for catalog and book 
Address 

FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Principal 


Box 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Two and three 
Constant 


of views. 








THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 


Graduates eligible Pag 
teach anywhere in U 
Normal Course, inc lud- 
ing Athletic Coaching, 3 
years. B.P.E. Degree, 4 yea 
Large Faculty, including yack” 
Moakley, head coach 1920 Olym 
pic team. Opportunities for prac 
tice teaching and observation of 
Games. Coeducational. Athletic 
Field. Gymnasium, Dormitories 
Graduates ~ — 

Fall von, opens Sep Se . + hone 
215 


Dewitt park, Ithac 


















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited Co- educational 
tore of Parsical Baecation. Pi: eteund S a Unecion ond 
Swimming Instructors: si ac, Dept.vof cwof Athletic Fo High Schoo! 
graduates admitted. ial students accepted. Constant demand for 
Graduates. 19th year. Student body of ‘200. Exesitent facgity. large 
xymnasium, swimming dancing auditorium. School and women's 
dormitory located on Resuciful North Side. Fall aah, opens 
Sept. 20, 1926. For Catelog Book of Views, address 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Dept. R.B. 1019Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
of Physical 


The Sargent School gaccsticn 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 36th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive sum- 
mer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to 
Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 
Physical Directors Fall Term opens September 20. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


1407-R Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 












FORTUNES are being made in Tea Rooms and Motor 
Inns everywhere ou can open one in our own 
home—city, town, country or resort, and mak 
some profits 
salaries 


manage! 
teach you entire vSusiness in a few weeks. at yeast of 


but few cents a 
rite for $6-n0 e Free Book ‘‘Pouring Tea for 
‘ofit,"’ with details. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Dept. G-164 Washington, D. C. 





IER” of F College lleges 
pens is work 

just naturallylove to do,and 
itpays well. Home-like accommo- 
dations procured during a short 


practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 





Denver, Colo. Dallas, T 
Memphis, Tenn. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Red Book Magazine 








The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;—general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 
eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 
nurses’ home on grounds. For par- 
ticulars address 


Superintendent, S.I. Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 











, 

NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
Preparation for woman's noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Bellevue Hospital ampli- 
fles our exceptional equipment and instruc- 
tion, insuring broadest possible experience. 
30 months’ course, Maintenance and liberal 
allawance while learning. Vacations. One year 
high school required, Ages 18-35. For booklet 
address Miss Mildred Constantine, Director 
of Nurses. 210th Street and Jerome Ave., N. Y. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing, and a five-year course leading to a diploma 





in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. New 700 
bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory All ap- 
plicants must be graduates of accredited High 
Schools. Enrollments now being made Address 
Director of Nursing, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 


Established in 1880 





Offers a 3-year course to high school graduates over 18 
Advanced standing granted for college degrees or credits. 
The number and variety of cases admitted to Cook County 


Hospital affords the student the widest possible practical 
experience ; an able teaching staff assures thorough instruc- 
tion in nursing and the sciences fundamental to nursing 
Special graduate work offered to graduate nurses and 
dietitians. For further information write 


Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. R, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 








—SCHOOL OF NURSING——— 


3-yr. course. Registered by State of Illinois. New, modern 
well- uipped nurses” home. Maintenance and monthly a 
ce. High school oo only. Send for free f Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. R. 8. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Wi. 


























"Young women interested in 

Henrotin Hospital the nursing profession. The 
Chicago Polyclinic Training School for nurses of the 
Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 year course. Graduates 
eligible for State Registration in U. S. Comfortable home 
“—_ , Beaed. laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 
, Chicago. [Supt. of Nurses for particulars 











THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


State accredited, offers a three years’ course in general 
nursing to high school graduates over 18. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance. For further information write: 
Director of Nurses, 4420 Clarendon Ave., Ch icago. 


“Children’s Hospital School of Nursing 


Widely Recognized Institution in Famous Educational 
Center. For Preparatory School Graduates. Advanced 
Credit for College Graduates. Address 

MISS M. L. WAKEFIELD, R.N., Director 
303 Longwood Ave. Boston. Mass. 


™~ , 
STUDY NURSING 
Join September Class. Accredited school. 
Liberal allowance. One yearof High School 
required. 
CHRIST HOSPITAL SCHOOL 4 NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, N. 


Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital & Maternity 


2%-year course in general nursing with special training 
in nursing of children. instructions, ideal —y 
Apply for September class now. 


Homeopathic Hospital and Maternity, Yonkers, WN. Y. 


OPTOM ETR is a well-paying, dignified profes- 


sional practice that is not over- 
crowded. Our school chartered by the University of the State of 
New York, p  sesnenen, etadente, tj com) prchensively. 
eq F preston’ in all states. 
full information 


Write for 
ROC HESTER SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
58 S. Washington St. ——sss——_s«éRocheester, _ N.Y. 
2 Men and women make 
CHIROPODY 45,000 38,000 9 
yeac in this high grade 
dignified ith ti open thon posple 
to fill them. ee, Beet a Finest laboratories 


equipment. Day and evening classes. 13th successful year. ~~ 
it College of , 1327-M, N Clark St., Chicago. 














| and Primary Teaching 





| 25 Huntington Av Ave., Room 318, Boston, 








NATIONAL 
Kindergarten%% Elementary 


COLLEGE 


A college which has for forty years successfully trained 
young women in teaching and understanding little 
children. Two and three year diploma courses and four 
year degree course open to graduates from accredited 
high schools. Advanced courses for teachers. Cul 
tural courses. Fully accredited 

New completely equipped college and dormitory 
buildings are located in North Shore suburb of Chicago 
Campus of 3% acres, two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for outdoor rec 
reation. Splendid school spirit in student body of 500 
Summer session June 21st. Fall term September 15th 
For catalog address Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 
92, Evanston, IL 











Kindergarten & Primary 


TRAINING. Also for “HOME-MAKING NEEDS.’ 
Accredited. Student Residence. 32nd year Demand 
for graduates. Enter now. Apply for catalog: 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 705 Rush St., Chicago 


OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited. Two vear course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
Practice Teaching. Admission to 
dormitories in order of application. Moderate rate. For 
catalog address Miss Rose R, Dean, 125 Elm St 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Located in Central Chica; he Lake Front. Oniere 2 years. 
ts ~AL “pris I, Playground. 
ecred! 


ents: I, Kin nderperten, | Ld 
Registrar, Box |, 616-20So Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIL 


Santee! Eesetien. 
MISS ILLMAN’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior, senior and Ag ay courses. Home-like residence, 
ILLMAN, Prin., 
 _. Re “4b60 Pine St., Phiia., Pa. 


FROEBEL LEAGUE 


KINDERGARTEN TRA INING SCH@L 


—_ tice Kindergartens 
oe Weck Director 


Primary, 


Students’ Residence 
Mrs. MARION 8B. B. LANGZ 
112 East 7ist Street, New 


Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


with New Y 
University Creat Students enrolled “for September and February. 
Exceptional residence facilities. 
MISS HAR! LETTE MELISSA wLls Brine 1 
Five R ifth Avenue, New Yor! N.Y. 


Perry Kindergarten aoomel School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enroll now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet. 
“Training Children."’ Harriot Hamblen seas, Principal, 
ass. 


Columbia Ki Kindergarten Normal School 


Twe Year Course prepares for teaching in al! states. 
Charming home for out of town students. Catalogue. 


SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
| Address 2122 California St., Washington, D. c. 


Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
erying for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 
you can qualify— past expe- 
rience unnecessary. We put 
youintouch with positions. Big 
pay. Sessinating, work, quick 
advancement rite forFRER 

00K ** Your Big Opportunity.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
t Hall G WASHINGTON, D ; 













Step into a 


33 ig- Pay 


















LEARN SIGN PAINTING, INTERIOR DECORA 
PAPER HANGING, AUTO PAINTING agg vANG 
MARBLIN nS. Practical train Mail Courses. 
for free catal 


CHICAGO PAINTING SCHOOL 








If you do not find the 
school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: 
The Director, Department of Education 


} 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE | 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City | 

















Four hundred sixty-one good schools and camps in this issue invite your inyestigation. 
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Two Years’ Engineering 


a Civil Mechanical 


Compact courses of essentials 


strong in purpose. 


and what is omitted. Adapted to 


Modern laboratories, Students 


education. 
Expenses low. 


Mar., 


tary school 


in Sept., Jan., or June. 


Electrical 
Rich in higher mathematics, higher science, me- 
chanical drawing and field work. Planned for those short in time and money, but 
Courses distinguished alike for what is embraced 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 
Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elemen- 


For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box R-66, Angola, Ind. 


Course With Diploma A 


and Degree 
Chemical 










may begin a course 











Students 

arning 

co eaane DAY FOR 
ee. FREE 
Plates, etc., 

Jor dentists. ' BOOK 


Big demand formore dental laboratories and experts. We 
train you in6 months, Noeducational requirements. Ex- 
rts earn to $100 a wee hools. Chicago, 
stroit, Phila., Cleveland, Boston. Free fare to 
any school. This fascinating profession and your oppor- 
tunities are fully described in . Send forit, It’s free. 


McCARRIE SCHOOLS 
OF MECHANICAL ge 
1338 S. Sve, Bene. te ___Citesee 











‘Colorado ioe Anes 


(Est. 1872) 





= + 
Study Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in 
heart of nation’s greatest mining districts, where practically 
every ore is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp 
equipped for practical instruction. Tuition nominal. Students 
in demand. Four-year courses in Metal Mining, 





In Los Angeles! 

° 
In this wonder city of California you can get a more 
intensive practi joal training in electricity than in any 
university. Hydro-electric develo pments on every 
side with PAY jobs open. National 16,¢ juates 

ing courses endorsed by 
educators in the sloctrical is a ~ 
lactated 


ome | it Scholar, 

tell for ifecimme. = es 

invested in equipm 
> Denses 

y pon ‘graduation. 
ial ane Tuition 
ed DY Excursion 
IW for Big 






in executives and 
ranches Electricity 


* FREE 


- Radio Construc- 
loyment service an and palo On. 
Start training erator Course | 
4 you enroll NOW. 







sCROOL 
Dept. 637, 4004 S. Figueroa 
Los Angeles, California 











Engineering 
Architecture 
Electricity 
Drafting 


Intensely practic al training. 
2 year Diploma; 3 year B.S. 
Degree. Special short 4 
months’ course in Drafting. 
Enter any time. Courses adapted to YOUR needs. 
No time wasted. Expert instructors. Graduates 
are in constant demand. Opportunities for 
self-support while studying. Athletics. Low 
tuition—easy terms. 23rd year. Write for copy of 
72-page “Blue Book,” mailed free. 


Chicago Technical College 


Dept. G-16, 118 East 26th St., Chicago 





Day and Evening Classes 
Earn While Learning 











ig and ing, lead- 
ing to degrees. Scholarships for each state and for foreign 
countries available to students entering the freshman class. 
Ask for special Catalog free. 
Autumn Torn Begins Sept. 9, 1926 
Registrar, School of Mines, P.O. Box R, Golden, Colorado 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


cal 
+= _ Seeee ae teieehien equip- 











Engineering, and 
ment. Individual attention giv subjects 
yi metal coal main districts. ne, Fol work ¢ thro out 


ones : R; ~~ pad yy - — ce required. otk htfully —_s 
t clima' ion, dormitory rates, and other Ty 
‘ally low. Catalog free. Registrar, Box P-2, oN. M. 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We panty 3 Ly = B oniekty for eplgndid pag 
business of your own. 
fitson Picture, Com ommneroiel. Fe ge 
owe. Photography. 
Professional V CAMERA Ree. 
lliustrated Booklet . opportunities in this fas- 











profession. 
NEW Y 
Dept. 32 12 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 








The New York Electrical baat 


‘echno-vocational) 

ete training by actual practice. You 

" oi igwe aed Sis CL ‘Activity. This school 
met 7. 18 
oneer of the “Learn by Doing" method. Wh 

have com Course you will be fully quaiii handle 

ry. Equipm , © unequalled 














this 
ALL branches of Electrical industry 
and up- =< the-minute. No preparation 
of any week throughout the whole year. 


to learn y nd 
Send for om 2. 
37 W. 17th Street New York City 


Open all Summer 














‘BE AN EXPERT ERT AUTO 


Learn the best es 
ing, America’s oo weekly repair autos Mechanic 


Earn $75 to $150 week! 
Learn with real tools 
WEEKS Training #1202. ps 


SV Save ONE-THIRD Now! Your money 
back if not satisfied. Write ea 
for Short Time BoGensd — ‘? oR E 7 


=. Cincinnati, 0. 
& Elec. Sensele FH5O Chicago, tl. 


McSWEENY 





Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own b 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught | by largest cal- 
lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 
mand for graduates. Write fot free book. 

UUlinois College of Photography, Box 666, Effingham, Hl. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Qforse ang Wisteee and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught ~ 

ly. salaries; nities. . larg School, 

proed by Telegraph: Railw Cy and Government officials. 
GE's im! Loam 3 


Learn a good trade 
in a few weeks, 20 
FF — autos, trucks 


and tractors need service. Repairmen need Write today for 
FREE Big Catalog giving tull ~~ ay Factory 
school. No Negro students Pmrmy >" Ss 

School, 3326 Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














Est. 1906 












































MECHANICAL 


DENTISTRY 


The Field of Unusual Opportunity 


Mechanical Dentistry is a human necessity. It is 
therefore in constant demand and always will! be 
regardless of national, economic or industrial con- 
ditions, It has become a great field of its own, 
offering rich rewards to those who select it as a 
vocation. 














Some 2,500 more men are urgently 

needed right now. The work em- EARN WHILE 

braces the making of gold and 

vulcanite plates, crowns, station- YOU LEARN 

ary and removable bridgework, ‘ 

gold and porcelain inlays, ete. For Gun who 
neec aa 

Few vocations afford any such - bi  - : 2 — 

chance to protit by your skill and © arning 

ingenuity as does Mechanical there are plenty 

Dentistry. Those who engage in of part-time 

this professional trade earn up [jobs on file. 

to $12) a week on regular salary, 

and the road to financial in- 

dependence is straight and sure 

for those who conduct a business of their own. 


UNRIVALED TRAINING 


The Bodee School system has stood the test of 4 
years of continuous teaching, unrivaled in method 
and experience. Kecognized by Dentists throughout 
the country as the most ingenious and practical ever 
given. This should mean much to you. 

Complete day course given in 12 weeks—night coures 
for those who have to earn while learning. Kas 
weekly or monthly payments. PARTIAL SCHOL AR. 
SHIPS GRANTED. Bodee-trained men are in great 
demand. 

Those interested (now or later) are requested to send 
their Names and Addresses AT ONCE. Complete 
details will be sent you (free) by return mail. Don't 
miss this opportunity! Just ask for Bulletin 8 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
1755 Broadway 1305 N. Broad St. 501 Washington St. 85 Court St 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1314-44 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


oTA 


Send 10 cents for 288-page 
. eit Cause an and "eure. os Ty wile Be how I 


10703 ‘Bogue Bide. i147 ia? i. A ay LT 








ook on Stemmestos and 








THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted— 
personal requirements as to location and 
tuition charges being considered in each 
individual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school, Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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"Above—C. E. Vetch. 
Traffic Manager 


Below—I. A. Gould | 


Manager of Sales 
for Michigan Mivasiot 











Marshall A. Smith, Pres. 


Columbus Plant 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. Columbus, O. 














Two “Raises” Within Nine Months 


“*You’ll be interested, I know, in the 
story of a middle-aged farmer who at 48 
turned salesman and made good, thanks 
2 LaSalle training in Modern Salesman- 
8 up. 

“When I enrolled for LaSalle t 
ing, I had no idea of the benefits to WA 
derived. My progress, however, has 
been steady—business has come easier— 
in fact I have increased my sales this 
past season 60%, and my salary has been 
raised twice since last October. Careful 
study of the LaSalle course has beena 
large factor in enabling me to do this, 
I cannot pate it too highly.’’ 
Signed) I. GOULD, Director of 
Ieo for Michigan: Sunith Agricul tural 
Chemical Co. 


A Salary-Increase of 200% 


= clearly what a well-equipped traffic 
ment could do for the compan 
My subsequent salary-increase of 
is directly due to the successful — ing 
out ~ | = is undertaking—and that, in 
turn, is due to the hard work, study and 
application which I gave to your train- 
ing in Traffic Management. Your course 
is one of the most complete in its line; 
and in technical information it far sur- 
passes any other I have seen."’ 
Signed) C, E. VETH, Traffic Manager, 
Smith Agricuitural Chemical Co. 


Why I. A. Gould Received Two “Raises” 
and C. E. Veth a Salary-increase of 200% 


| sn the great plants of the Smith Agricultural 
Chemical Company, at Columbus and Indian- 
apolis, thousands of tons of fertilizer, animal 
foods and acids—six widely diversified products 
under the brand name Sacco—are shipped to all 
parts of the United States. 

To sell products of this character and to arrange 
for their economical transportation calls for ability 
of a high order. Half-knowledge, snap-judgment, 
guess-work, quickly spell defeat for the man and 
heavy losses for the company. 

Marshall A. Smith, head of this great enterprise, 
knows the importance of rape Stig ee 
what it means to have in his employ LaSalle- 
trained men. 

One of his employees—I. A. Gould—had been 
a farmerin Central Michigan. At the age of 48 he 
began with this company as a salesman—enrolling 
at the same time for LaSalle training in Modern 
Salesmanship. Within three years he had topped 
the list in Michigan and had been given entire 
charge of sales in that state, with a crew of men 
under his direction. In July, 1925, he writes, “‘I 
have increased my sales this past season 50%, ‘and 
my salary has been raised twice since last October.” 

Another of Mr. Smith’s employees—C. E.Veth 
—saw the need for a properly equipped traffic de- 
partment—this as a result of LaSalle training in 
Traffic Management. So successfully did he put 
it into operation that during the year 1924 errors 


in freight bills totalling $10,600 in overcharges 
were detected and corrected before payment was 
made. To LaSalle, in a large measure, he directly 
credits a salary increase of 200 per cent. 


“We can only attribute the rapid success of these 
two men,” writes Mr. Smith, “to their energy and 
initiative, together with the practical knowledge 
gained thru the pursuit of LaSalle training.” 


Send for Free Copy 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


The men who have made such gratifying prog- 
ress took first a simple step—a step that requires 
only a 2c stamp and two minutes of their time. 
They sent for a free book—‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,’’ the book that has started thousands 
and thousands of men on the path to responsi- 
bility and power. 

Acopy of this book is yours for the asking—and 
with it a 64-page book outlining in detail the op- 
portunities in the business field that most appeals 
to you, showing you how you can quickly turn 
them to your advantage. To many an earnest man 
these books have been worth their weight in gold 
—they may be equally as valuable to you. It will 
certainly pay you to find out. 

You have often thought that you would send for 
full particularsof the LaSalle Salary-Doubling Plan. 
This time—for the sake of a brighter future—ACT! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


in One,” all without obligation. 
Business Management: T: 
O ee Oferal, Managerial, ays | 


Departmental Executive positions. 


O Higher Accountancy: Training for 

| ion as Auditor, Comptroller, 

rtified Public Accountant, it Ac- 
countant, ete. 

: Leading to 


manship 
position as Sales Executive, Sales- 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturer’ 4 
Agent, , an i 
le, or selling. 
o Trattic Management; Foreign 
Trainin fer ition as 


Ratlnoeds or Industri c Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solteitor. ete, 








THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 
—— Se Se — — — — _~FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! —— — © 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would ,welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion 


Dept. 666-R 


CHICAGO 






InSTITUTION 


Training 





O Law: Training for Bar;LL.B.Degree. (0 Ind 1 Manag 

O Banking and Finance. for ition in Work 

O Modern Foremanship and Produc- 
Methods: 


Training for i- neering, etc. 


Manageme 
uction Control, Industrial Engi- 


ment, 


A, 





0 Modern Busi 


tion 7 
tions in Shop Management, such as 
and Practice 


that of Buperintendest, General Fore- 
man, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

O Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training in the position of 


Personnel Manager. Industrial Rela~ () Commercial Law. 





Cor 
Training for position 
as Sales or Collection Correspondent, 

Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 





hing for Ad 4 





tions M 
O Expert a 
gad pe positions "relating to Employee 0 Busi “ 7 
Railway Station Mana t: 
5 Training for position of Station Ac- oO Saieettee Speaking. 
countant, ierand Agent, Division OC. P. A. Coachi 
Agent, etc, its. 


Addr 








Present Positi 
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OWN BEAUTY Se 











She may be from your own home town 


IN this, the land of lovely faces, 
there is beauty in every town and 
hamlet — beauty rare and exqui- 
site— beauty unrevealed by fame. 


The duty of TRE-JUR is to make 
loveliness more lovely. In Amer- 
ica, it has become the choice of the 


admired. 


Take, for instance, TRE-JUR Com- 
pacts:—In gun-metal, gold or 
silver-finish, there’s an exquisite 
case for every need—with powder 
or rouge—single or double. 


Each is a gem of ingenuity—each 








Thinest £1 


Double $1.50 


Face Powaer 506 Cents 





Twin $1 





supreme in the quality and purity 
of its ingredients. If you would 
know the compact at its best— 
know TRE-JUR. And TRE-JUR 
Face Powder—as delightfully fine 
and ee a powder as money 
can buy—is priced at but 50c. 


Your own shade of powder and rouge can be 
had at toilet counters everywhere, or by mail 
from us. Compact refills are always available. 


seedy JUR, Inc. oe. 18th St.,N.Y 
2 Rue La Lande—Paris 


TIRE JUILZ 


FACE POWDERS AND COMPACTS 


© 1926 H. of T. Ine. 
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Photograph by Strauss- Peyton, New York 
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DOROTHY MACKAILL 
Film Star 
Photograph by G. Maillard Kessiere, B. P. New York 

































ARRIET KRAUTH 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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JEANNETTE MAC DONALD 
in “Tip Toes” 
Photograph by Strauss-Peyton, New York 
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FISHER BODIES ARE THE PREFERRED SELECTION 
OF CAR MANUFACTURERS IN EVERY PRICE CLASS. 
THIS RECOGNITION, IN TURN, IS THE REFLECTION 
OF UNIVERSAL PUBLIC PREFERENCE FOR CARS 
THAT DISPLAY THE EMBLEM-—BODY BY FISHER 
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MASTERPIECE is rarely come by, and very 

precious. Even the knowledge of its existence 
brings a spiritual lift. I am inviting you to a private 
view of some that hang in my gallery: 

At half after seven, Mary comes down the hill to 
meet the trolley car. The precise instant of her ap- 
pearance on the brow of the hill is marked by the 
mad scurry of a liver-spotted dog to make the corner 
in time to meet her. Close behind him, but more 
decorously, as becomes her sex and dignity, follows 
a cat, purring like a well-warmed tea-kettle. 

Mary greets them with pats and kind words and 
tidbits from her old black bag. And as Mary boards 
the car, the two sit on guard watching for the final 
flicker of her shawl. An old woman in wrinkled and 
faded black, a nondescript pup and a cat: but the 
lighting in that picture comes from an old master. 

At the farther end of my trip is deaf old Mac of the 
news-stand. All day he listens to the stories of those 
who file past his stand, shares the hopes, the denuncia- 
tions, the jokes they shout into his cupped ear. 


REY ee 


bry Angelo Patri, 2 pS Decoration by Franklin Booth 
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The best view is that of him and Panitello as they 
bend over the dog book. Panitello is just eleven, the 
last of a brood of fourteen—so of course buying the 
magazine is out of the question. Fine composition, 
that—and again the lighting is masterly. Such ten- 
derness in the dim old eyes, such eager affection in 
the bright young ones. Great work. 

Once a year there comes into my office a gracious 
presence, “A Lady of the Old School,” a master- 
piece in which light and shadow mingle and triumph 
as pure light. 

“For some child that has a great need,” she whis- 
pers—and is gone as if wafted off on a chariot cloud. 

My gallery is full to overflowing with the master- 
pieces of simple, loving, everyday people whose 
names will never appear on any scroll of earth. Long 
ago they learned the secret of mixing the harsh ele- 
ments of life into something rich and fine, and 
spreading them in forms of touching beauty. Tears 
and smiles are their mediums, and they use them with 
sure hands and high hearts. 


———— 
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=( Decoration by John Scot t Williams 


Life isn’t long—a mother’s song, 
And then another’s smile, 
Then romping feet, and then the sweet 
Remembrances awhile. 
From gold to gray, from dawn to day, 
And then the twilight hours— 
Life is too brief to hunt for grief, 
For thorns among the flow’rs. 


If hurt today by what men say, 

If wounded by a friend, 
Oh, let tonight set all things right— 

Let trouble have an end. 
Life is too short to let report 

Or rumor long annoy; 
Today has had so much so glad 

We need it all for joy. 


God’s world, God’s word, His breeze, His bird, 
No hand can rob you of; 
Wrong comes too late for hearts to hate— 
There is so much to love. 
Life isn’t long, just time for song, 
And love, and things sublime. 
Be not concerned with thoughts that burned— 
Good friends, there isn’t time. 
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Charming 
Forties 


are but the natural reward 
of youth safeguarded, as 


thousands will tell you, 








OUTHFUL charm lost is 

the supreme tragedy in a 
woman’s life. For once lost, it 
rarely is regained. But youth 
retained, as experts know and 
urge, is quite a different mat- 
ter. That can be done and 4 
‘ being done by women every- 
q where today. Start now with 
the simple skin care printed 
at the right. What comes in 
youthful charm and skin clear- 


ness will amaze you. 














OUTH at forty means caution 
at twenty, extreme care through 
the thirties...and rigid avoidance ot 
untried ways every day of one’s life. 
Thus modern beauty culture turns 
now to natural means, and frowns 
on the artificial and often danger- 
ous ways of yesterday. 

The scientific skin care of today 
starts with the proved doctrine of 
pores kept open, of the skin cleansed 
daily with the balmy lather of 
Palmolive. 

It is a simple method, but certain 
in results, and what it is bringing to 
millions, it will bring to you. 

This is the method. Follow it, please, for 
one week... note the difference then 

Wash your face gently with 

soothing Palmolive. Then mas- 


sage it softly into the skin 
Rinse thoroughly, first with 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Retail 10c Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 


Price you break the wrapper it is never sold unwrapped 


in this simple way 


warm water, then with cold. If your 
skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream —that is 
all. Do this regularly, and particu- 
larly in the evening. 

Use powder and rouge if you 
wish. But never leave them on over 
night. They clog the pores, often 
enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
fgurements often follow. They 
must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not 
think any green soap, or represented 
as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!— 
so little that millions let it do for 
their bodies what it does for their 
taces. Obtain a cake today. Then 
note what an amazing difference 
one week makes 


(Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


BARTON 


Faces 


F. qin ten years ago a brilliant 
young fellow was elected to the 
United States Senate from a Western 
State. He had some sort of idealistic 
scheme on which he wanted publicity, 
and he asked me to visit him in Wash- 
ington. 

I found a very attractive boyish face, 
rosy cheeks, and eyes that were frank 
and enthusiastic. 

The next time I saw him was seven 
years later. He had passed through a 
campaign for re-election and had borne 
the daily agony of the office-seekers, 
contract-seekers and favor-seekers of all 
kinds who flocked to Washington 
during the war. 

The change in him was almost star- 
tling. His cheeks were fatter and flab- 
bier; his smile, like that of a chorus girl, 
had become automatic, and there were 
lines of craftiness about the corners of 
his mouth. What seven years before 
had been a face of genuine kindness had 
become a mask of self-protection against 
the ceaseless assaults of insincerity. The 
two contrasting pictures of him have 
stayed in my memory, a tragic record of 
what politics can do to a face. 

Some weeks ago a motion-picture 
director was talking to me about a star, 
a woman who once was a national favor- 
ite, a sure success in every picture. 


“She's losing her pull,” he said sadly. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, she’s getting a little old and 
tired,” he answered. “She's changed 
inside, and people sense it, though they 
don’t understand why. But I know. A 
woman simply can’t think about money 
all the time without having it show in 
her face.” 

Have you ever studied the photo- 
graphs of Lincoln, those rugged cheeks, 
lined like a battle map; those deep, dark 
eyes that seem like reservoirs of sadness 
into which the sufferings of a whole 
nation had poured? Have you ever 
noticed the faces of old preachers and 
priests? Having cast their burdens upon 
the Lord and freed their minds from all 
worry about earthly affairs, they often 
keep the smooth clear look of boyhood 
to the very end. 

It was Seward, I think, who once ex- 
claimed: “Don’t tell me a man isn’t re- 
sponsible for his face; the man of fifty 
is responsible for his face.” 

If that be true, if the face really be a 
sensitive record of the mind and heart, 
what secrets can you read as you walk 
the streets! What a lot of kindliness 
and quiet courage is hidden in human 
lives! And what a lot of men there are 
who ought to be arrested on the strength 
of their looks! 
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Spring final 


examination 


Course: Bathing Il (Morning & Evening) 


INSTRUCTOR'S NOTE: This examination is conducted under 
the honor system and answers may be written in the bathroom. 


I If you waste 5 to 10 minutes in the 
morning chasing an elusive cake of sinker- 
soap along the tub-bottom, what happens 
to a soft-boiled egg for breakfast? 


2 One man sings while he bathes; an- 
other sputters in wrath. What soap does 
each use, and why? 


3 Of the fifty-five good reasons for using 
Ivory Soap in the bath, which comes next 
in importance after “It floats’? 
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Bathers for nearly fifty years have com- 
pared Ivory lather to (a) clouds, (4) foam, 
(¢) whipped cream. Can you think of a 
better comparison? (A correct answer to 
this question insures a passing mark in 
the examination. ) 


5 If an airplane travels at the rate of 3 
miles per minute, how much faster does 
Ivory lather rinse off? 
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By 
F. Scott 
Fitzgerald 


NO recent volume of 
short stories by an 
American author has 
attracted more criti- 
cal praise than that 
recently published by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
which contains the 
tales he has latterly 
written for this mag- 
azine. And now he 
tells another of a dif- 
ferent sort—a drama 
of a country-club in 
a small Southern city. 


Illustrated by 
Lester Ralph 


LL my life I have had a rather curious horror of small towns: 
not suburbs; they are quite a different matter—but the 
little lost cities of New Hampshire and Georgia and Kansas, and 
upper New York. I was born in New York City, and even as a 
little girl I never had any fear of the streets or the strange for- 
eign faces—but on the occasions when I’ve been in the sort of 
place I’m referring to, I’ve been oppressed with the consciousness 
that there was a whole hidden life, a whole series of secret im- 
plications, significances and terrors, just below the surface, of 
which I knew nothing. In the cities everything good or bad even- 
tually comes out, comes out of people’s hearts, I mean. Life 
moves about, moves on, vanishes. In the small towns—those of 
between five and twenty-five thousand people—old hatreds, old 
and unforgotten affairs, ghostly scandals and tragedies, seem un- 
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In the card-room 
stood Charley's fi- 
ancée and Joe Cable, 
absorbed in a kiss. 


able to die, but live on all tangled up with the natural ebb and 
flow of outward life. 

Nowhere has this sensation come over me more insistently 
than in the South. Once out of Atlanta and Birmingham and New 
Orleans, I often have the feeling that I can no longer communi- 
cate with the people around me. The men and the girls speak 
a language wherein courtesy is combined with violence, fanatic 
morality with corn-drinking recklessness, in a fashion which I 
can’t understand. In “Huckleberry Finn” Mark Twain described 
some of those towns perched along the Mississippi River, with 
their fierce feuds and their equally fierce revivals—and some of 
them haven’t fundamentally changed beneath their new surface 
of flivvers and radios. They are deeply uncivilized to this day. 

I speak of the South because it was in a small Southern city 
of this type that I once saw the surface crack for a minute and 
something savage, uncanny and frightening rear its head. Then the 
surface closed again—and when I have gone back there since, 
I’ve been surprised to find myself as charmed as ever by the mag- 
nolia trees and the singing darkies in the street and the sensuous 
warm nights. I have been charmed, too, by the bountiful hospi- 
tality and the languorous easy-going outdoor life and the almost 
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universal good manners. 
But all too frequently I am 
the prey of a vivid night- 
mare that recalls what I ex- 
perienced in that town five 
years ago. 

Davis—that is not its 
real name—has a_popula- 
tion of about twenty thou- 
sand people, one-third of 
them colored. It is a cot- 
ton-mill town, and_ the 
workers of that trade, sev- 
eral thousand gaunt and ig- 
norant “poor whites,” live 
together in an_ ill-reputed 
section known as “Cotton 
Hollow.” The population 
of Davis has varied in its 
seventy-five years. Once it 
was under consideration for 
the capital of the State, and 
so the older families and 
their kin form a proud little 
aristocracy, even when in- 
dividually they have sunk 
to destitution. 

That winter I’d made the 
usual round in New York 
until about April, when I 
decided I never wanted to 
see another invitation again. 
I was tired and I wanted to 
go to Europe for a rest; 
but the baby panic of 1921 
hit Father’s business, and 
so it was suggested that I 
go South and visit Aunt 
Musidora Hale instead. 

Vaguely I imagined that 
I was going to the country, 
but on the day I arrived, 
the Davis Courter published 
a hilarious old picture of 
me on its society page, and 
I found I was in for an- 
other season. On a small 
scale, of course: there were 
Saturday-night dances at 
the little country-club with 
its nine-hole  golf-course, 
and some informal dinner 
parties and several attrac- 
tive and attentive boys. I 
didn’t have a dull time at all, and when after three weeks I wanted 
to go home, it wasn’t because I was bored. On the contrary I 
wanted to go home because I'd allowed myself to get rather in- 
terested in a good-looking young man named Charley Kincaid, 
without realizing that he was engaged to another girl. 

We'd been drawn together from the first because he was almost 
the only boy in town who'd gone North to college, and I was 
still young enough to think that America revolved around Har- 
vard and Princeton and Yale. He liked me too—lI could see that; 
but when I heard that his engagement to a girl named Marie Ban- 
nerman had been announced six months before, there was nothing 
for me except to go away. The town was too small to avoid 
people, and though so far there hadn’t been any talk, I was sure 
that—well, that if we kept meeting, the emotion we were begin- 
ning to feel would somehow get into words. I’m not mean enough 
to take a man away from another girl. 

Marie Bannerman was almost a beauty. Perhaps she would 
have been a beauty if she’d had any clothes, and if she hadn’t 
used bright pink rouge in two high spots on her cheeks and pow- 
dered her nose and chin to a funereal white. Her hair was shin- 
ing black; her features were lovely; and an affection of one eye 
kept it always half-closed and gave an air of humorous mischief 
to her face 

I was leaving on a Monday, and on Saturday night a crowd 
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of us dined at the country-club as usual before the dance. 
There was Joe Cable, the son of a former governor, a handsome, 
dissipated and yet somehow charming young man; Catherine 
Jones, a pretty, sharp-eyed girl with an exquisite figure, who un- 
der her rouge might have been any age from eighteen to twenty- 
five; Marie Bannerman; Charley Kincaid; myself and two or 
three others. 

I loved to listen to the genial flow of bizarre neighborhood anec- 
dote at this kind of party. For instance, one of the girls, together 
with her entire family, had that afternoon been evicted from her 
house for nonpayment of rent. She told the story wholly with- 
out self-consciousness, merely as something troublesome but 
amusing. And I loved the banter which presumed every girl to 
be infinitely beautiful and attractive, and every man to have been 
secretly and hopelessly in love with every girl present from their 
respective cradles. 

“We liked to die laughin?” . . . . “—said he was fixin’ to shoot 
him without he stayed away.” The girls “’clared to heaven;” 
the men “took oath” on inconsequential statements. “How come 
you nearly about forgot to come by for me—” and the incessant 
Honey, Honey, Honey, Honey, until the word seemed to roll like 
a genial liquid from heart to heart. 

Outside, the May night was hot, a still night, velvet, soft-pawed, 
splattered thick with stars. It drifted heavy and sweet into the 



































large room where we sat and where we would later dance, with 
no sound in it except the occasional long crunch of an arriving 
car on the drive. Just at that moment I hated to leave Davis as 
I never had hated to leave a town before—I felt that I wanted to 
spend my life in this town, drifting and dancing forever through 
these long, hot, romantic nights. 

Yet horror was already hanging over that little party, was 
waiting tensely among us, an uninvited guest, and telling off the 
hours until it could show its pale and blinding face. Beneath the 
chatter and laughter something was going on, something secret 
and obscure that I didn’t know. 

Presently the colored orchestra arrived, followed by the first 
trickle of the dance crowd. An enormous red-faced man in 
muddy knee boots and with a revolver strapped around his 
waist, clumped in and paused for a moment at our table before 
going upstairs to the locker-room. It was Bill Abercrombie, the 
sheriff, the son of Congressman Abercrombie. Some of the boys 
asked him half-whispered questions, and he replied in an attempt 
at an undertone. 








She turned toward him, 
snapped out, “Didn't you hear 
me say no?” and then, surpris- 
ingly, slapped his face. 


“Yes. ....  He’s in the swamp all right; farmer saw him 
near the crossroads store..... Like to have a shot at him 
myself.” 


I asked the boy next to me what was the matter 

“Nigger case,” he said, “over in Kisco, about two miles from 
here. He’s hiding in the swamp, and they’re going in after him 
tomorrow.” 

“What’ll they do to him?” 

“Hang him, I guess.” 

The notion of the forlorn darky crouching dismally in a deso- 
late bog waiting for dawn and death depressed me for a moment. 
Then the feeling passed and was forgotten. 

After dinner Charley Kincaid and I walked out on the veranda 
—he had just heard that I was going away. I kept as close to 
the others as I could, answering his words but not his eyes— 
something inside me was protesting against leaving him on such 
a casual note. The temptation was strong to let something 
flicker up between us here at the end. I wanted him to kiss me— 
my heart promised that if he kissed me, just once, it would ac- 
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cept with equanimity the idea of never seeing him any more; but 
my mind knew it wasn’t so. 

The other girls began to drift inside and upstairs to the dress- 
ing-room to improve their complexions, and with Charley still be- 
side me, I followed. Just at that moment I wanted to cry—per- 
haps my eyes were already blurred, or perhaps it was my haste 
lest they should be, but I opened the door of a small card-room 
by mistake, and with my error the tragic machinery of the night 
began to function. In the card-room, not five feet from us, stood 
Marie Bannerman, Charley’s fiancée, and Joe Cable. They were 
in each other’s arms, absorbed in a passionate and oblivious kiss. 

I closed the door quickly, and without glancing at Charley 
opened the right door and ran upstairs. 


FEW minutes later Marie Bannerman entered the crowded 

dressing-room. She saw me and came over, smiling in a sort 
of mock despair, but she breathed quickly, and the smile trembled 
a little on her mouth. 

“You wont say a word, honey, will you?” she whispered. 

“Of course not.” I wondered how that could matter, now that 
Charley Kincaid knew. 

“Who else was it that saw us?” 

“Only Charley Kincaid and I.” 

“Oh!” She looked a little puzzled; then she added: “He 
didn’t wait to say anything, honey. When we came out, he was 
just going out the door. I thought he was going to wait and romp 
all over Joe.” 

“How about his romping all over you?” I couldn't help asking. 

“Oh, he'll do that.” She laughed wryly. “But, honey, I know 
how to handle him. It’s just when he’s first mad that I’m scared 
of him—he’s got an awful temper.” She whistled reminiscently. 
“I know, because this happened once before.” 

I wanted to slap her. Turning my back, I walked away on the 
pretext of borrowing a pin from Katie, the negro maid. Cather- 
ine Jones was claiming the latter’s attention with a short gingham 
garment which needed repair. 

“What's that?” I asked. 

“Dancing-dress,”’ she answered shortly, her mouth full of pins. 
When she took them out, she added: “It’s all come to pieces— 
I've used it so much.” 

“Are you going to dance here tonight?” 

“Going to try.” 

Somebody had told me that she wanted to be a dancer—that 
she had taken lessons in New York. 

“Can I help you fix anything?” 

“No, thanks—unless—can you sew? Katie gets so excited Sat- 
urday night that she’s no good for anything except fetching pins. 
I'd be everlasting grateful to you, honey.” 

I had reasons for not wanting to go downstairs just yet, and 
so I sat down and worked on her dress for half an hour. I won- 
dered if Charley had gone home, if I would ever see him again— 
I scarcely dared to wonder if what he had seen would set him 
free, ethically. When I went down finally he was not in sight. 

The room was now crowded; the tables had been removed and 
dancing was general. At that time, just after the war, all South- 
ern boys had a way of agitating their heels from side to side, 
pivoting on the ball of the foot as they danced, and to acquiring 
this accomplishment I had devoted many hours. There were 
plenty of stags, almost all of them cheerful with corn-liquor; I 
refused on an average at least two drinks a dance. Even when 
it is mixed with a soft drink, as is the custom, rather than gulped 
from the neck of a warm bottle, it is a formidable proposition. 
Only a few girls like Catherine Jones took an occasional sip from 
some boy’s flask down at the dark end of the veranda. 


LIKED Catherine Jones—she seemed to have more energy 

than these other girls, though Aunt Musidora sniffed rather con- 
temptuously whenever Catherine stopped for me in her car to go 
to the movies, remarking that she guessed “the bottom rail had 
gotten to be the top rail now.” Her family were “new and com- 
mon,” but it seemed to me that perhaps her very commonness 
was an asset. Almost every girl in Davis confided in me at one 
time or another that her ambition was to “get away and come to 
New York,” but only Catherine Jones had actually taken the 
step of studying stage dancing with that end in view. 

She was often asked to dance at these Saturday night affairs, 
something “classic” or perhaps an acrobatic clog—on one mem- 
orable occasion she had annoyed the governing board by a 
“shimee” (then the scapegrace of jazz), and the novel and some- 
what startling excuse made for her was that she was “‘so tight she 
didn’t know what she was doing, anyhow.” She impressed me as 


The Dance 


a curious personality, and I was eager to see what she would pro- 
duce tonight. 

At twelve o’clock the music always ceased, as dancing was for- 
bidden on Sunday morning. So at eleven-thirty a vast fan- 
faronade of drum and cornet beckoned the dancers and the 
couples on the verandas, and the ones in the cars outside, and the 
stragglers from the bar, into the ballroom. Chairs were brought in 
and galloped up en masse and with a great racket to the slightly 
raised platform. The orchestra had evacuated this and taken a 
place beside. Then, as the rearward lights were lowered, they be- 
gan to play a tune accompanied by a curious drum-beat that I 
had never heard before, and simultaneously Catherine Jones ap- 
peared upon the platform. She wore the short, country girl’s dress 
upon which I had lately labored, and a wide sunbonnet under 
which her face, stained yellow with powder, looked out at us with 
rolling eyes and a vacant negroid leer. She began to dance. 

I had never seen anything like it before, and until five years 
later I wasn’t to see it again. It was the Charleston—it must 
have been the Charleston. I remember the double drum-beat like 
a shouted “Hey! Hey!” and the unfamiliar swing of the arms 
and the odd knock-kneed effect. She had picked it up, heaven 
knows where. 

Her audience, familiar with negro rhythms, leaned forward 
eagerly—even to them it was something new, but it is stamped 
on my mind as clearly and indelibly as though I had seen it yes- 
terday. The figure on the platform swinging and stamping, the 
excited orchestra, the waiters grinning in the doorway of the 
bar, and all around, through many windows, the soft languorous 
Southern night seeping in from swamp and cottonfield and lush 
foliage and brown, warm streams. At what point a feeling of 
tense uneasiness began to steal over me I don’t know. The dance 
could scarcely have taken ten minutes; perhaps the first beats of 
the barbaric music disquieted me—long before it was over, I was 
sitting rigid in my seat, and my eyes were wandering here and 
there around the hall, passing along the rows of shadowy faces as 
if seeking some security that was no longer there. 

I'm not a nervous type; nor am I given to panic; but for a 
moment I was afraid that if the music and the dance didn’t stop. 
I'd be hysterical. Something was happening all about me. I 
knew it as well as if I could see into these unknown souls. Things 
were happening, but one thing especially was leaning over so 
close that it almost touched us, that it did touch us..... I 
almost screamed as a hand brushed accidentally against my back. 


‘T HE music stopped. There was applause and protracted cries 

of encore, but Catherine Jones shook her head definitely at the 
orchestra leader and made as though to leave the platform. The 
appeals for more continued—again she shook her head, and it 
seemed to me that her expression was rather angry. Then a 
strange incident occurred. At the protracted pleading of some 
one in the front row, the colored orchestra leader began the vamp 
of the tune, as if to lure Catherine Jones into changing her mind. 
Instead she turned toward him, snapped out, “Didn’t you hear me 
say no?” and then, surprisingly, slapped his face. The music 
stopped, and an amused murmur terminated abruptly as a muffled 
but clearly audible shot rang out. 

Immediately we were on our feet, for the sound indicated that 
it had been fired within or near the house. One of the chaperons 
gave a little scream, but when some wag called out, “Czsar’s in 
that henhouse again,” the momentary alarm dissolved into laugh- 
ter. The club manager, followed by several curious couples, 
went out to have a look about, but the rest were already moving 
around the floor to the strains of “Good Night, Ladies,” which 
traditionally ended the dance. 

I was glad it was over. The man with whom I had come went 
to get his car,-and calling a waiter, I sent him for my golf-clubs, 
which were in the stack upstairs. I strolled out on the porch and 
waited, wondering again if Charley Kincaid had gone home. 

Suddenly I was aware, in that curious way in which you become 
aware of something that has been going on for several minutes, 
that there was a tumult inside. Women were shrieking; there was 
a cry of “Oh, my God!” then the sounds of a stampede on the 
inside stairs, and footsteps running back and forth across the 
ballroom. A girl appeared from somewhere and pitched forward 
in a dead faint—almost immediately another girl did the same, 
and I heard a frantic male voice shouting into a telephone. Then, 
hatless and pale, a young man rushed out on the porch, and with 
hands that were cold as ice, seized my arm. 

“What is it?” I cried. “A fire? What’s happened?” 

“Marie Bannerman’s dead upstairs in the women’s dressing- 
room. Shot through the throat!” 

























A moment later 
Charley Kincaid 
came out between 
the Sheriff and an- 
other man. 


HE rest of that night is a series of visions that seem to have 
no connection with one another, that follow each other with 
the sharp instantaneous transitions of scenes in the movies. There 
was a group who stood arguing on the porch, in voices now 
raised, now hushed, about what should be done and how every 
waiter in the club, “even old Moses,” ought to be given the third 
degree tonight. That a “nigger” had shot and killed Marie Ban- 
nerman was the instant and unquestioned assumption—in the 
first unreasoning instant, anyone who doubted it would have been 
under suspicion. The guilty one was said to be Katie Golstien, 
the colored maid, who had discovered the body and fainted. It 
was said to be “that nigger they were looking for over near 
Kisco.” It was any darky at all. 
Within half an hour people began to drift out, each with his 
little contribution of new discoveries. The crime had been com- 
mitted with Sheriff Abercrombie’s gun—he had hung it, belt and 


all, in full view on the wall before coming down to dance. It 
was missing—they were hunting for it now. Instantly killed, the 
doctor said—bullet had been fired from only a few feet away. 

Then a few minutes later another young man came out and 
made the announcement in a loud, grave voice: 

“They've arrested Charley Kincaid.” 

My head reeled. Upon the group gathered on the veranda fell 
an awed, stricken silence. 

“Arrested Charley Kincaid!” 

“Charley Kincaid?” 

Why, he was one of the best, one of themselves. 

“That’s the craziest thing I ever heard of!” 

The young man nodded, shocked like the rest, but self-impor- 
tant with his information. 

“He wasn’t downstairs when Catherine Jones was dancing—he 
says he was in the men’s locker-room.(Continued on page 134) 
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ospel Shoes 


”” Gerald Beaumont 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


“ ASH,” exclaimed Major Jefferson Wayne, “we've got it!” 


“Vassuh, Major, whut we got now?” 

“Supremus blood, you black hunk o’ misery!” 

“Well, fo’ Gawd’s sake!” 

“Told you I'd get it!” said the Major, bracing himself against 
the pasture gate and brandishing his cane at his colored foreman. 
“Told you I’d get it! General Teague has added Optimus to his 
stud, and he’s the son o’ Bonimo and Fair Garden, by Melior; 
third sire Plus Ultra; fourth sire Excelsior, and fifth sire—mark 
my words,—fifth sire Supremus—greatest foundational progenitor 
in the history of the American turf!” 

Ash Johnson’s eyes rolled piously heavenward. “Well, bow 
down, my people!” 

“Stir yo’ stumps now, Ash! We've been accorded the glorious 
privilege of sending three mares to Optimus. Can’t miss a derby 
winner now. Our twenty years’ drouth is over. We'll get a foal 
that will terminate the present deplorable condition of Green- 
bow Hill!” 

“Yassuh, Major! Roll, Jordan, roll!” 

“Never mind the psalms. Time’s come for action. I’m aiming 
to send Winter Bells, Queen’s Token and old Aggie W. How 
about it, Ash?” 

Inasmuch as they were the only brood mares Major Jefferson 
Wayne at this time possessed, Ash agreed heartily. 

“Sure sounds like noble selection, Major. Ought to git one 
foal whut would wear gospel shoes.” 

“Ash, we'll get three!” 

“Us needs jes’ one,” observed Ash. “Only needs one hawss to 
cop ‘at ol’ derby. Yassuh, all Ah asks is one li'l boy hawss whut 
kin pick ’em up and lay ’em down, regular! In the blessed words 
o’ Luke—” 

“That'll do, Ash! You let the disciples alone, and pay powerful 
attention to yo’ job. I'll notify General Teague that we'll send 
Winter Bells this very evening. And Ash—” 

“Yassuh, Major!” 

“Remind me next week to raise yo’ salary.” 

Ash sighed. ‘Says which? Beg pahdon, Major suh, but y’all 
been raisin’ mah wages every week since Ah knowed you, an’ I 
aint neveh yit seen the color 0’ one buck dollar. As Daniel say 
when he seen ’em lions—” 

“Shut yo’ face,” commanded the Major. “If you talk Bible 
to me once mo’, there’ll be one less darky in Fayette County. 
I've a notion to fire you right now!” 

“Beg pahdon, Major. Ah done tol’ you afore you kain’t neveh 
fire me, ‘cause you aint neveh yit hire me. I jes’ drift me onto 
this heah fa’m, and when ma feets get rested, Ah drifts me some- 
wheres else. Meanwise Ah is still the nursery nigger fo’ yo’ 
stable. Yassuh, ’at’s me!” 

This ended the colloquy between Major Jefferson Wayne of 
Fayette County, Kentucky—who was tall and gaunt and a trifle 
stoop-shouldered—and his volunteer assistant Ash Johnson, who 
weighed two hundred pounds, and suffered from a pious tem- 
perament and very flat feet. 

Major Jeff would rather have parted with his right leg than to 
lose the services of the limping, coffee-colored psalm-singer who 
had attached himself ten years previously to Greenbow Hill Farm. 
Truth to tell, Ash felt much the same way about the picturesque 
Kentuckian who had spent the better part of a lifetime searching 
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for the lost blood of Supremus and sighing for the golden foal 
that had never materialized. Now, by the grace of God and the 
kindness of Daniel Teague, who had replenished the old Shelby 
stud with imported sires, the Major was to have his wish. 

Dusk beheld Ash Johnson, ambassador extraordinary to the 
court of Optimus, shuffling along a country road, leading Winter 
Bells by a frayed halter-rope, and chanting plaintively his favorite 
hymn for the road: 


Whut kind o’ shoes am those you wear? 
Oh, ma Lawd! 

"At you kin ride upon the air? 
Oh, ma Lawd! 

"Em shoes Ah wear am gospel shoes 

An’ you kin wear ’em if you choose— 
Oh, ma Lawd! 


The route led northward along the pike twelve miles out of 
Lexington in a region that is the Arcadia of horseflesh—nay more, 
the fountain-head that for over a century has never ceased to 
pour fresh blood of purple lineage into the thirsting veins of the 
sport of kings. 

Nature has blessed Fayette County’s green hills and folding 
dales; millionaires have ornamented it with show places that 
represent the last word in extravagance; and equine aristocracy 
rules supreme. Road-signs point the way to the court of many 
a gallant sire of the turf: “Zo Man o’ War,” “To Stefan the 
Great,” “To Friar Rock” and a score of others. Each has its 
legion of admirers, and on Sundays the highways are choked with 
visitors. 

But the real romance of the industry—and there is a romance— 
is not to be found on the luxurious establishments of the wealthy. 
Rather one must look to the smaller farms where the breeding 
industry is not alone a poor man’s passion but his sole source of 
livelihood. Here life runs its full gamut of jest and jubilation, 
poverty and pathos, hope and despair. 

Just such a place was Greenbow Hill, and it might as well be 
admitted now that its sole owner and proprietor, Major Jeff, was 
a gentleman who possessed profound convictions that were al- 
ways wrong. 

If consistency be indeed a jewel, then Major Jeff must be des- 
ignated as a gem of purest ray serene. For twenty years or more 
the Major had been breeding foals that were of no account, ad- 
vocating theories that would not work, and proposing to a maiden 
lady who said: “No.” 

















“Whoa, hawss. Mornin’, Major, suh! We heah at las’. As the Good Book say—” 


But being a thoroughbred of the old school, the Major was 
not discouraged. “Any gentleman is liable to be mistaken, suh!” 
he was accustomed to explain. “As a prophet, I seem to be a 
trifle off form. Never have been right about anything yet. But 
I live in hopes, suh! Damn my coat-tails, I live in hopes!” 

All Fayette County pretty well understood the nature of the 
Major’s hopes. According to his own admission, he had been 
courting Miss Polly Pennington, his neighbor, “ever since he was 
foaled.” 

As for his convictions regarding Supremus, he was in the habit 
of broadcasting them nightly in the lobby of the Phoenix Hotel 
at Lexington. 

“Don’t talk to me, suh, ’bout yo’ Black Toneys, yo’ Suh Hen- 
rys, and yo’ Peters the Great! Mere parents, suh! Not progeni- 


tors! I wouldn’t trade a drop o’ Supremus blood for a barrel o’ 
Bourbon, and God knows, suh, that’s a powerful inducement in 
these deplorable days!” 

So vigorously did he champion the memory of Supremus that 
he and old Colonel Masters, who favored Sun Star, battered 
each other over the head with canes one night, and had to be 
dragged apart by hotel attendants. The Major was requested 
to air his opinions elsewhere. 

“Pearls before swine,” he rebuked, mopping his forehead. “I 
shall waste my breath no mo’. What this country needs in addi- 
tion to the blood o’ Supremus is a brand new line o’ innkeepers. 
My compliments to you, suh, and you can go to hell!” 

Thereafter the Major sulked in the seclusion of Greenbow Hill 
until Teague of New York brought Optimus from England; where- 
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upon Jefferson Wayne bloomed out like a century-plant, and the 
story of the golden foal begins. 

“Ash, you better take Queen’s Token next.” 

“Yassuh, Major, an’ about ma wages—the Good Book says 
‘at the Lawd will pervide, but—” 

“Here’s fifty cents. Get out!” 

“Well, praise the Heavenly Kingdom!” 

Another fortnight passed, and for the third and last time Ash 
Johnson plodded along the path to royalty, this time with old 
Aggie W., who was almost as lame as her attendant. There was a 
time when Aggie, carrying twenty pounds of lead and a green ap- 
prentice, beat the great Cedric a head on the post in the Suburban 
But there were hollows over her eyes now, and repeated mother- 
hood had sapped her vitality 

The hush of enchantment enveloped the countryside as Aggie 
W. limped onward, and overhead a young fingernail moon was 
curved in a mystic smile. Ash raised his voice in song: 


Ma ship is on the ocean 
And we'll anchor by and by. 
She’s makin’ fo’ the Kingdom 
And we'll anchor by and by! 
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Down they came, Don Domo on the rail, and 
at his side the ugly duckling of Greenbow Hill. 


Miss Polly Pennington, whose matrimonial disinclinations were 
attributed by her suitor to the “natural perversity o’ the sex,” 
smiled gently as he passed her cottage 

The passing years had done kindly by the daughter of the late 
Judge Pennington. She was a sweet-faced, soft-spoken woman, 
still youthful in appearance, softly rounded, and bearing little 
resemblance to the traditional type of spinster. Her small farm 
was even more neglected than the Major's, if such a thing was 
possible, but it was a paradise for pets of every description. Pea- 
cocks strolled over the dead lawns and even through the open 
doors of the house; game-chickens dueled everywhere and un- 
disturbed; cats by the dozen sunned themselves on the barn roof; 
and wherever Miss Pennington chose to walk, there were always 
four or five fat puppies tumbling at her heels and tugging joy- 
ously at her skirts. It seemed as though every decrepit and home- 
less animal in Fayette County took quarters with Judge Penning- 
ton’s daughter, and she’ welcomed them all. 

Possibly this explains why Miss Polly did not feel free to be- 
come the mistress of Greenbow Hill, though old Colonel Masters 
had long ago ventured the explanation that was generally accepted. 

“Too much early speed in that race. Jefferson likes to go right 
out in front and stay there, and Miss Polly doesn’t want to be 
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headed. They'll run each other into the ground trying to take 
the pace away. Something will come along one of these days 
and beat both of them.” 

Apparently the Colonel had it sized up correctly. Obstinacy, 
mounted on the back of Time, galloped on; and though Major 
Jeff made several valiant attempts to catch the reins, all he clung 
to finally was his convictions. The last time these convictions 
had taken the form of decisive action was one morning following 
the funeral of old Mrs. Pennington, a ceremony that left Miss 
Polly entirely alone. 

The Major dressed himself with exceptional care, climbed into 
a high-wheeled surrey and drove to his neighbor’s cottage. Polly 
greeted him from the porch. 

“My dear,” he announced, “I have the honor to inform you 
we are to be married this afternoon by Judge Williams, who is 
waiting for us in the courthouse at Lexington. Permit me to 
assist you into my carriage.” 

Miss Pennington’s soft drawl floated back to him. “Jefferson, 
my dear, you were never further wrong in yo’ life!” 

The Major mounted the steps. “Now, see heah, Polly, I’ve 
stood all the infernal nonsense I’m capable of accepting. You 
are going to marry me today, my dear.” 

“T admire yo’ confidence, Jefferson, but I deplore yo’ judgment.” 

“Polly, are you getting into my carriage?” 

“No, my dear, not today.” 

The Major advanced grimly, long arms extended. Panic was 
in Miss Pennington’s eyes. She fluttered helplessly in his path 
like a frightened bird. 

“Teff Wayne! Don’t you dare! Don’t you—” 

The Major’s determination wilted. His arms fell to his side. 


To lay forceful hands upon a woman was 
quite impossible. 

“Damn my coat-tails,” he sighed. “I 
can’t do it. Always have prided myse’f on 
bein’ of a courageous nature, but when I 
face you, my dear, the hot blood o’ the 
Waynes seems to ooze right out o’ the soles 
o my boots! My humble apologies, Miss 
Pennington, and I bid you good day!” 

He descended the steps and headed for 
the gate. Halfway, he paused, looked back, 
and elevated a warning finger. “But I live 
in hopes, my dear. I'll be obliged, Polly, if 
you'll remember that I still live in hopes!” 

Small wonder if the Major believed that, 
with the acquisition of Supremus blood, his 
luck had turned at last. Impatiently he 
watched the long autumn days drag on. 
Winter came, with its promise of spring. 

Winter Bells was the first to foal. Her 
offspring came early in January, and it proved 
to be a colt, the most perfect specimen of 
equine babyhood Ash Johnson or the Major 
had ever seen. Even old Doc’ Saunders, 
the veterinarian, admitted he had never seen 
a likelier foal. Polly Pennington said the 
same thing. Major Jeff's opinions could be 
heard clear down to Lexington. 

“Damn my coat-tails, I’m right at last! 
There it is! We got it! Derby winner, Ash!” 

“Yassuh, Major, sure looks like it!” 

“Looks like it? Why, yo’ psalm-singin’ 
idiot, nothing could be mo’ certain! By gad, 
Ash, that’s a good name fo’ that colt. We'll 
call it Certain.” 

“Seems like that’s prognotiscating, Major, 
and the Bible say that he who—” 

“Shut yo’ face!” commanded the Major. 
“I'll register that colt today as Certain and 
qualify him for every stake in Kentucky. Now you keep an eye 
on Queen's Token.” 

“Yassuh, Major!” 

The next foal was a filly. It came to Greenbow Hill on a 
crisp winter morning, born in a padded stall in the maternity 
barn, and it was as dainty a morsel of thoroughbred femininity as 
ever delighted the eye of a breeder. The Major’s enthusiasm was 
tempered somewhat by his convictions regarding the first-born. 
Also he realized that few fillies are able to overcome the natural 
handicap of their sex. 

“Smart-.ooking trick, Ash. She may do it! By gad, Ash, 
that’s a good name! Reckon I'll call her May Do.” 

“Yassuh, Major, the Good Book say that the Lamb—” 

“Ash, I'll fire you—” 

“How come you fire me, when you aint neveh—” 

“Shut up! How's old Aggie W. behavin’? Better move her 
pretty soon, eh?” 

“Nawsuh, her time aint nowheres near. "Em aged hawsses got 
ways o’ their own. I don’t figure her fo’ month o’ Sundays!” 

But Aggie W. fooled them. The gallant old mare began to 
weave in her stall that very night, and she called repeatedly for 
Ash Johnson, knowing that she should be in the maternity quar- 
ters, with the straw piled high and the walls padded as a protec- 
tion to the tiny foal that would soon be stumbling around. But 
Ash was sleeping soundly, and no one came to the aid of old 
Aggie W. 

Along toward morning the hour of distress came and passed. 
A tiny bay-colored foal shivered on the board floor; and the 
mare, blowing warm air from her nostrils, licked her offspring into 
life, and nudged it impatiently. The foal interpreted the sum- 
mons and tried obediently to achieve its feet—tried with the 
desperate courage of a thoroughbred, but to no avail. Something 
was wrong. The baby legs had no strength. Aggie’s foal couldn’t 
reach the maternal fount. The mare lifted her head and blew 
shrill, repeated blasts from distended nostrils. Her heels crashed 
against the stall door. In unmistakable terms Aggie W. notified 
the world that she wanted help. 

The Major and Ash arrived on the scene at almost the same 


moment. : / 
“Hell’s fire!” exclaimed the Major. (Continued on page. 112) 
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The Story So Far: 

HE shadow of catastrophe indubitably hung over that strange 

Washington household. What was behind it? To Howard 
Warrington, a bond-salesman newly domiciled therein as a paying 
guest, understanding came step by amazing step. First he learned 
that there was no Hilda—that the maidservant to whom Mrs. 
Bayne so often and elegantly referred was a myth, and that the 
housework was done by her sister Margaret and her daughter 
Holly. Well, that was a fiction common enough, of course. But 
when late one night Warrington smelled gas, traced it to the 
source, came to the locked door of the kitchen, broke in and 
found Aunt Margaret neatly lain down to die on the floor with 
all the burners of the stove turned on—that was nothing to 
smile over. 

Aunt Margaret recovered—and rather surprisingly she soon 
thereafter married an old and persistent suitor, one James Cox, 
the trusted employee of a downtown department store. Yet War- 
rington’s rescue of Aunt Margaret did little to break down the 
reserve the Baynes maintained toward him; and he could only 
rage inwardly when wealthy, prim and fashionable Furness 
Brooks came to call. More and more often Warrington, passing 
the drawing-room door on his way upstairs, saw Brooks there 
with Holly, and heard Mrs. Bayne at her so-genteel tea-table, 
making her eternal allusions to the apocryphal Hilda. 

He raged inwardly, yes, until the engagement was announced. 
And then he burst out in protest to Holly. 

“Marry your popinjay!’’ he stormed at her. “Go on mincing 
through life. Drink your tea and hold your little finger out! 
I’m through.” 

Suddenly he saw the engagement ring on her left hand, and he 
lifted it and looked at it. From the ring he looked at her hand; 
it was small and shapely, but it bore the scars of ‘“Hilda’s” work. 

“You poor little fool,” he said gently, and kissed it. 

It was soon thereafter that Mrs. Bayne came to Warrington 
with a bond and asked him to turn it into cash for her—she knew 
little of such things. He realized of course that the money would 
go to buy the clothes and the little intimate things with which 
Holly would go to her husband; yet he could only acquiesce. 
What he did not know at this time, though nearly everyone else 
in town knew it, was that Tom Bayne, Holly’s father, was in the 
penitentiary, whither he had been sent after stealing a large 
amount in securities from the bank of which he had been cashier. 
Mrs. Bayne and Holly knew, moreover, that he was soon to be 
released. 

Warrington learned about these things presently, however. The 
day after he sold the bond for Mrs. Bayne, she went on an ex- 
travagant shopping expedition; and Warrington explained to Holly, 
when she questioned him, the source of her mother’s sudden wealth. 
Late that night he was startled by a noise and a light in the 
attic; and making his way thither, he found Holly kneeling over 
a suitcase full of bends which had been under some loose floor 
boards, concealed by a trunk. Holly told him her father’s story 
then, and he offered to help her restore the bonds to the bank. 
It was only later that he realized that he too had been made a 
criminal when he sold that presumably stolen bond. 

Holly and Warrington decided the suitcase must be gotten out 
of the house at once before the bond was traced and search 
made, and he took it to the Cox flat and asked Margaret to care 
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for it. But Warrington was followed by the detectives already on 
his trail, with the result that the Cox apartment was raided, the 
suitcase found and James Cox—Honest James, as he was so 
proud of being called—was arrested. 

In high wrath Margaret went to the Bayne house, and was met 
by Holly. The full import of the thing dawned on Margaret 
at length. 

“She sold a bond,” she repeated slowly. ‘“Then—to clear 
James we would have to implicate her. Oh, my God, Holly! 
What are we going to do?” (The story continues in detail ;) 


T six o’clock Holly came home. She dragged herself up the 
+ * steps and stood there to compose herself, but Mrs. Bayne’s 
sharp ears had heard her, and she flung the door wide. 

“Well, I must say!” she said with asperity. “Didn’t you know 
Furness was coming?” 

“T couldn’t make it any sooner.” 

“But where on earth have you been?” 

“With Aunt Margaret.” 

She took off her hat, and in the glare of the hall chandelier 
she looked fairly extinguished, her eyes dull and her face color- 
less. The smile she managed to summon made her look appeal- 
ingly childish; and Furness, coming into the hall, took advantage 
of her lack of resistance to put an arm around her. 

“You come in here and sit down,” he said authoritatively. 
“That’s the girl. Now put your head back, and I’ll get some tea.” 

Mrs. Bayne left them there and went up the stairs, tight-lipped 
and still considerably shaken. Strange thoughts had been run- 
ning through her mind during that vigil at the front door, strange 
and terrifying thoughts. But that was all over now. Holly had 
been upset by the telegram and had gone to Margaret. She had 
always gone to Margaret when in trouble. 

All over—unless Holly had got some nonsense into her head 
about marrying Furness. He had seemed all right. But he had 
not kissed her when she came in. Did that mean— 

She walked the floor; her life seemed to be one anxiety after 
another. 

In the drawing-room Furness made no advances to Holly. He 
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She picked up the telegram and read it. 


saw that she was in no mood for them. And she understood 
and liked him for it; as he moved about, expertly preparing the 
tea, she was perhaps fonder of him than she had ever been be- 
fore. He didn’t talk. If what she took for kindness was really 
tact, it made no difference; for after all, behind most tactfulness 
is consideration. 

When he gave her the cup his fingers touched hers, and he 
reached down and took her other hand, judicially. 

“You’re cold,” he said, and going out into the hall returned 
with his overcoat and tucked it about her. “Don’t talk yet,” 
he told her. 

He rather fancied himself in this new and masterful réle; it 
gave him a sense of power, of masculine dominance, and out of 
this gratification came a new magnanimity. He saw himself, chiv- 
alrous and strong, bringing peace and succor to this unhappy 


“You see, Mother,” she said, “he is really ill if he can’t travel.” 


family, and the fact that he was to be well paid for it did not 
decrease his complacence. 
It was not until her color had come back that he made any 
approach to her whatever, and then it was an indirect one. 
“Now, see here,” he said, in what he would have been startled 
to know was James Cox’s best authoritative manner, “you have 


got some bee in the little bonnet, and it’s nonsense. Do you 
hear that?” 

She nodded dumbly. 

“T know what it is, and it isn’t going to make any difference. 
We may have to change some things, but not—not the essential. 
As far as that goes,”—like many fine gestures, this one was get- 
ting to be a bit more comprehensive than he had intended it to 
be,—“I’m willing to let things stand as they are, church and all, 
if you want to.” 
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But she shook her 
head. “It wouldn't do,” 
she said 

She looked at him. 
He was kind and 
thoughtful; somehow 


she had never thought 
of him as either of 
them, particularly. She 
was extremely touched, 
and inside her breast 
her heart felt like a 
lump of ice. She didn’t 
love him. She never 
would love him. 

In the silence that 
fell between them, 
filled with relief on 
Turness’ part and a 
hundred flashing un- 
completed thoughts on 


hers, she could hear 
faint, regular move- 
ments overhead, and 


knew that her mother 
was pacing the floor 
of her room, anxious, 
terrified, waiting for 
the outcome of the in- 
terview. 

She stirred a little 
and put down her cup, 
and as if he had been 
awaiting this signal, 
Furness came over and 
sat down beside her. 

“You poor darling!” 
he said. “And did you 
think I might let you 
go?” He put his arm 
around her and drew 
her closer. “I'll never 


let you go,” he told 
her. “Never!” 
There was more 


passion in the kiss he 
gave her than he had 
ever permitted himself 
before. And she closed 
her eyes and submitted 
to it, meekly, helpless- 
ly. What else was 
there to do? How 
could he know that 
when she closed her 
eyes it was to see 
James Cox huddled in 
a chair in the District 
Attorney’s office, gaz- 
ing out with dull, be- 
wildered eyes at a 
world which had sud- 
denly turned unfriend- 
ly? And to see Aunt 
Margaret, too, her 
hand on James’ shoul- 
der, ugly and militant, 
challenging that world. 
Holly could still hear his voice: “Shut up, 
God’s sake! This has nothing to do with you.” 
“It has everything to do with me—everything!” 
Holly let Furness out, and then waited for a moment at the foot 
of the stairs, preparing herself for the interview that was waiting 
above. Glancing up, she saw a light, and knew Mrs. Bayne was 
at her door, or in the upper hall, listening, waiting. 
She picked up her gloves and slowly made her way up; and 
her mother, hearing her, quietly closed her door and sat down 
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“And I suppose you'd 
say you did it, eh?” he 
said shrewdly. “And 


I wouldn't believe it.” 


Margaret, for 





on a chair. When Holly went in she was holding a book as 
though she had been reading. 

“Well,” she said, “I dare say it’s all right?” 

Holly stood just inside the door. She had carried up her hat, 
and now she stood with it in her hands, straightening the rib- 
bons and staring at it. “Yes,” she answered after a moment. 
“So far as he is concerned, it’s all right.” 

“As he is concerned?” said her mother sharply. 
understand you.” 


“T don’t 

















Holly looked up. 
of desperation. 
“T don’t think I can go through with it, Mother. 


There was appeal in her face, and a sort 


I don’t really 
care for him. I’ve tried, and I just—can’t.” 

“And you told him that?” said Mrs. Bayne slowly. “You've 
let things go on to this time, a month before the wedding, and 
now you're talking of breaking it off?” 

“I haven’t told him. I wanted first 
thought.” 


to know what you 


“What J think!” said Mrs. Bayne, raising her voice. “What 
everyone will think! - I’ve sacrificed for it; you'll never know 
what I've sacrificed. And now you're talking of throwing all 
that away; you'll let them say Furness jilted you because your 
father is coming home and the whole wretched story’s been 
brought up once more. And you'll wreck me for a whim. I've 
just begun to live again. God knows I haven’t lived for ten years. 
And all because you’re tired today, and you think you ‘don’t 
care’ for him.” 
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“T don’t, Mother. I hate him to touch me.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Bayne was more calm. She 
appraised Holly with her faded, worldly eyes 

“Oh,” she said. “So that’s it. Don’t you 
know every girl has a fit of panic before 
her wedding day? If that’s all that’s wrong 
with you—” 

But the day’s anxieties and this new shock 


had told on her. She leaned back in her 
chair and closed her eyes. 
“Get me my smelling-salts,” she said. “I 


feel as though I can’t breathe.” 

Holly brought the salts, and for a long 
time Mrs. Bayne slowly inhaled them, hold 
ing the bottle delicately to her nose. Holly 
stood by her, helpless. She knew these at- 
tacks; Margaret had always maintained that 
they were temper, but she knew better now. 
The doctor had told her so some time ago 
So she watched her with the salts, and any 
hope she had had of telling about James Cox 
and his terrible situation died within her. 

She turned down the bed, filled a hot-water 
bottle, and later on she helped her mother 
to undress, There was a certain relief in 
these familiar homely duties; they kept her 
from thinking, and she knew that sooner or 
later she must get away somewhere and think 

It was while she was straightening her 
mother’s dressing-table, with its ladylike litter 
of old ivory-backed brushes and toilet waters, 
that she saw another telegram lying there 
She picked it up and read it—read it twice, 
with Mrs. Bayne’s eyes on her. 

“You see, Mother,” she said slowly, 
“he is really ill if he can’t travel.” 

Mrs. Bayne was propped up in bed 
with a silk jacket over her shoulders 
She felt easier sitting up. Beside her 
the reading-lamp sent a soft rosy glow 
over her, making her look younger, al- 
most childish. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I forgot to give 
you that. It gives us a chance to breathe, 
anyhow.” 

Holly turned out the other lights and 
raised a window. She stood there for a 
minute or two, inhaling the cold night 
air. Her mother’s heartlessness where 
her father was concerned was nothing new 
to her. It was compounded of old neg- 
lects and old frictions, as well as the final 
culminating matter of his disgrace. 

She wondered vaguely if there had ever 
been any love between them, in the way 
she herself thought of love. She tried to 
look back to the days when the two of 
them had occupied that very chamber, 
but the low spots of that early life had 
left no impression on her; only the high 
lights, of dinners and evening clothes, 
constant mevement, comings and goings, 
cars and callers, had remained with her. 

And all the time she knew her mind 
was evading what it must face. She had gone to the District 
Attorney’s office with Margaret, determined to make a clean breast 
of the matter and throw herself on his mercy. After all, he 
was a human being; he would understand. And the bank was 
getting back what it had never expected. It could afford to be 
lenient. 

True, one bond was missing, but she would pay that back. 
She could go to work and save; she would work her fingers to 
the bone. And she would say she had given the bond to Mr. 
Warrington to sell. That ought to fix that. 

But the District Attorney had been in court, and his assistant 
had been arranging about James Cox’s bond. People kept coming 
in and going out, and a little man with shrewd eyes and a kindly 
mouth, who turned out to be one of Mr. Cox’s employers, Mr. 
Steinfeldt, was haranguing James as he huddled in his chair. 
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“We don’t do this for everybody, Mr. Cox, y’understand,” he 


“But when people stick by Steinfeldt and Roder, we stick 
Only the other day I said to Mr. Roder: ‘Do the 


See?” 


said. 
by them. 
square thing by our people, and they’ve got no comeback.’ 

“I’m much obliged to you,” said James Cox dully. 

“Now, as I figure it,’ Mr. Steinfeldt went on, expanding, 
“you’ve been a fool. You don’t mind my saying that, Mrs. 
Cox? This aristocratic sister-in-law of yours has put one over, 
see? She knew Bayne was getting out, and would be wanting 
to get away somewhere, so she sends the loot where he can pick 
it up easy. And she sells one bond, see, so he can get off.” 

“T guess that’s about it,” said James Cox humbly. 

And Holly had ignored Margaret’s warning glance and thrown 
her hat into the ring. 

“How do you know my mother sold the bond?” she demanded. 























“You’ve been very kind, Mr. Steinfeldt, but you have no right 
to accuse her without knowing anything about it.” 

But Mr. Steinfeldt had only smiled at her and had taken no 
offense. 

“And I suppose you’d say you cid it, eh?” he said shrewdly. 
“You'd say to me, ‘Mr. Steinfeldt, I took that bond and sold 
it,’ eh? Don’t say that, miss, because I wouldn’t believe it any- 
how.” 

And that had been all. Mr. Cox and Aunt Margaret had gone 
down in the elevator with her, a strange, humbled Mr. Cox, 
stepping apologetically out of people’s way, as if he had done 
something he shouldn’t: a silent, defeated Mr. Cox, his flag down 
and his banner trailing in the dust. ... . 

When Holly turned from the window, her mother put down her 
smelling-salts. 


“Get out of 
that door or I'll 
kill you,” said 
James. “I mean it. 
Off with you!” 


“Did you tell your 
Aunt Margaret about 
using the lace on the 
train of your dress?” 


she asked. “I think, 
if it comes from the 
shoulders—” 


Holly looked at 
her, so comfortable 
once more, so secure; 
her color was better 
and her lips were no 
longer blue. 

“T told her,” she 
said quietly, and went 
out of the room. 


Chapter Eighteen 
HERE was no 
doubt that the 

house was being 

watched, nor any 
doubt in Warring- 
ton’s mind as to why. 

“They’d have 
picked me up before 
this if it hadn’t been 
for that dog,” he con- 
sidered, grimly. 

He retreated from 
the window and stood 
in the center of the 
darkened room, and 
swaying branches by 
the street-lamps threw 
ghostly shadows on 
the walls. He might 
have been a_ ghost 
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himself, so still he 
stood. 
All sorts of thoughts were hurtling through his brain. Suppose 


the fellow had followed him that morning and saw him leave the 
suitcase at the Cox apartment? That would involve them un- 
doubtedly; and the fact of Holly’s mysterious absence that after- 
noon began to obtrude itself. Suppose it had already involved 
them! 

He went back to the window again, and saw that the Brooks 
car was still there. A moment later, however, he heard the door 
close and watched it moving off, and he started down the stairs. 
He must see Holly and learn what had happened. But he did 
not go down. 

Mrs. Bayne was on the landing below, peering down so ab- 
sorbedly that she had not heard him. 

“Scared!” he said to himself. “Knows something’s wrong, and 
doesn’t know what it is.” (Continued on page 162) 
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Mr BENET solemnly avers that this is a 
true story—true, that is, in its basic facts. In 
any event it will undoubtedly be appreciated 
to the full by anyone over six feet four in height. 
As a sort of complement to the story, there will 
be published in an early issue a tale by James 
Hopper that shows the reverse of the medal. 
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WHEN Martin Crandall was four, his parents commented 
fondly on what a nice, tall boy he was for his age. When 
he was eight, they admitted, a trifle dubiously, that it certainly 
was wonderful the way Junior grew. When he was twelve, they 
stopped talking about it in public altogether—but in private 
they often wondered rather dazedly just where he was going to 
stop. 

It is no joke to be an out-size in humanity—Martin discovered 
that very early. When he was eight, for instance, he was as 
tall as most youngsters of eleven or twelve—but the boys of 
eleven and twelve refused to admit him to their clan; and when 
he played with boys his own age, accidents ensued. And things 
got worse as he grew older, for if it is difficult for a twelve-year- 
old to fraternize with children of eight without hard feeling, it is 
practically impossible for a boy who looks as if he ought to be 
entering college to join in the sports of thirteen. In school, for 
instance, while not particularly brilliant, he always stood well in 
his grade—but what is the use of standing well in the grade you 
really belong in when you look like a backward giant baby? He 
went into long trousers a year before any of his contemporaries, 
but even so, his last months in the largest size boys’ knicker- 
‘bockers procurable were a positive torture to him. He never 
fitted his desk; he never fitted his chair; as regards the matter 
of half-price tickets on railway-trains, his life was a constant 
warfare with incredulous conductors. If his crushed spirit ever 
revived long enough to lead him into mischief, he was always 
caught, for he was so much too large to miss. His own sex 
regarded him as a permanent source of malicious amusement, 
and the opposite sex fled before him as before a portent. But 
the thing he hated worst about it all was the cry: “Take a fellow 
your size!” 
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He heard it first in kindergarten, when he was four and looked 
seven. Micky Dorgan, an undersized red-haired imp of six, had 
filled his cap with mud during recess, and Martin was happily 
engaged in rubbing Micky’s nose in the dust, when the teacher 
pulled them apart. She wasn’t angry with Micky at all, though 
Micky was the primary offender. Instead, “Martin! Martin 
Crandall!” she said severely. “I’m ashamed of you, Martin— 
a great, big boy like you bullying a little fellow. If you must 
be wicked and fight—you ought at least to be brave enough to 
take a fellow your size!” 

Pe Miss Ly-on—” said Martin, tearful with the injustice 
of it. 

“No, Martin, not another word! I shall have something to say 
to you later, young man! There, Micky dear, come here—” 
And Micky was consoled with chocolate and kind words while 
all the other little boys danced around Martin, chanting, “Yah! 
Cowardy custard! Take a feller your size!” and the little girls 
scraped their fingers at him in shocked distaste. 

After which, of course, as long as he stayed in kindergarten, 
Martin was delivered over—bound hand and foot—to the petty 
tyrannies of Micky. And there was no way of retaliation, for 
at the slightest gesture of offense on Martin’s part, Micky saw 
to it that the scornful sing-song rose again: “Take a feller your 
size, cowardy custard—take a feller your size.” So Martin 
learned very early and most unwillingly to repress all natural 
zest for combat and be a very Early Christian indeed in patience 
and in turning the other cheek. Which may have been good 
for his will-power, but was undoubtedly bad for his morale. 

Two later fights, in school, only fixed indelibly in Martin’s 
mind his hopeless ostracism from the normal things of child- 
hood. He still remembered the horrific incident of the irate 




















German delicatessen-store-keeper who had called at the Crandall 
home accompanied by a bored policeman and insisted that mein 
leedle Gussie had been brutally assaulted in the open street by 
a young giant. Martin’s truthful explanation that mein leedle 
Gussie was not only three years older than himself but had 
commenced hostilities by striking him across the face with a 
smoked eel had proved singularly unconvincing, and only Mr. 
Crandall’s tact had avoided a scene in the Children’s Court. 
After that, Martin accepted his fate with desolate resignation. 
He became a hunted thing, despised by the older boys and the 
prey of the smaller ones. If he fought, the world considered 
him a sinister bully; if he didn’t fight, men knew him for an 
arrant craven. Firmly implanted upon both horns of this di- 
lemma, he himself sometimes wondered confusedly just what he 
was. Only occasionally, at night, he dreamed—of a blessed and 
Brobdignagian land where high-school seniors were thirteen feet 
tall and he drove whole armies of clumsy giants before him. 
But the dreams never lasted long enough—that was the trouble. 
If he had been any sort of an athlete, he might have won 
back the respect of his cosmos quite easily, in spite of his lizardy 


“Don't dare speak 
to me, Martin 
Crandall!” said the 
young lady, her 
eyes blazing. 


proportions; but even there his dimen- 
sions were a handicap rather than a 
help. Any brisk little fellow could leave 
him standing still when it came to run- 
ning—and in football and baseball it 
took so long for him to get the whole 
vast plan of himself coérdinated that 
the play was always over before he had started. Besides, that 
invaluable thing, the competitive spirit, had been too well beaten 
out of him. The only moment when he ever touched the fringe of 
athletic glory was when once, in his last year at school, having 
been put in at full-back on the scrubs because it was the new 
coach’s first week of practice, a fumble brought him the ball 
and a miracle a clear field to the first team’s goal-line. He ran 
five yards and then tripped over his own feet, while the first team 
piled on top of him. After that, his football activities were con- 
fined to cheering. 

The following spring he dreamed of becoming a high-jumper— 
but that was no use, either. It was all right as long as he could 
step over the bar, but after he had broken three bars in splinters 
while trying to jump them, he retired from competition with 
nothing gained but the additional nickname of “Willy, the Leap- 
ing Giraffe.” 

When he went to college, he was eighteen, and six feet three, 
and the casual eye traveled up his pencil-like form with growing 
incredulity till at last it reached the mild and incongruous visage 
with its air of meek and wistful sorrow. That air might have 
been appealing if Martin had been five feet five—as it was, it 
was only something that made perfect strangers stare at him in 
the street and nudge each other—and he knew it and hated it and 
could not change it. 

His voice had changed from a squeak to a threatening rumble 
—but the threat would not have deceived a baby in long-clothes, 
and bristling little men were always shoving in ahead of him 
whenever he was in a hurry, and then glaring at him as if he had 
insulted them. The waiter in the dining-car jumped and turned 
light gray when Martin asked him the time in an embarrassed 
growl, but one look at Martin’s face reassured him, and Martin 
got his roast-beef lukewarm and his coffee cold, while a small 
but virulent old gentleman at the next table was served like the 
president of the road. But Martin hardly noticed the differ- 
ence—he was used to things like that. 

Curled up in his berth that night like a homeless anaconda, he 
prayed in all humility and sincerity. He was going to a college 
where nobody knew him—a college that drew its students from 
every section of the country. “O Lord,’ he besought, “O good 
Lord—I’m not asking an awful lot—but, O Lord, let there be 
just one fellow my size there!” In the excess of his emotion 
he nearly succeeded in folding the traveling salesman in Upper 
Nine up in his berth like a handkerchief, and an irritated voice 
remarked that there were some people on this train who ought 
to be in a zoo..... 

He was looking uncertainly round the station platform won- 
dering just how to get up to the dean’s office, when a kindly 
senior with a badge that said “Freshman Reception Committee” 
bustled up to him. 

“Hello,” he said. “Freshman—huh?” 

“Yes sir,” said Martin in a timid roar. 
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The senior started slightly but gazed at him with approval. 

“Football man?” 

“No,” said Martin firmly. He wasn’t going to try that again. 

“Oh,” said the senior, losing interest a little. “Baseball, I 
suppose—or track; ought to be good in track with those—ahem—” 
And he coughed. 

“No,” said Martin dolefully; then seeing the puzzled surprise 
on the senior’s face, he added desperately: “I—I thought I might 
try out for the crew, though; if—” 

“We-ll,” said the senior, obviously envisaging Martin in a shell, 
“well—that’s fine, of course—fine spirit but—” A smile twitched 
the corners of his mouth and was suppressed. Then an idea 
seemed to strike him. “Ever wrestle?” 

“Why, no—but I—I—” stuttered Martin. 

The senior clapped him on the back. “Fine. Fine! Put you 
down for the wrestling—sophomore-freshman wrestling tomorrow 
night—old custom—lightweight—heavyweight—h’m—have to put 
you in a special class, I guess, but that’s all right—I’ll fix it up— 
you and Slaughter Sullivan—make a peach of a match—” 

“Slaughter Sullivan?” said Martin a trifle faintly. 

“Sure—oh, you must have heard of him—fella that broke the 
Yale man’s ribs last year—quite a wrestler, Slaughter—rough, of 
course—but you ought to be able to handle him—” 

“But listen—” said Martin, who had never wrestled in his life. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the senior airily. ‘No trouble at 
ali. Crandall—that the name? Report at the gym tomorrow 
night—eight o’clock—you and Slaughter—hit of the evening— 
remember—” And he was gone, leaving Martin to run the gant- 
let of a group of sophomores who had overheard the conversa- 
tion and made audible inquiries as to the state of his ribs. 


} EVERTHELESS, for a day Martin tasted the sweets of fame 

—for the news spread rapidly among the freshman class that 
a champion had been found among their number to wrestle the 
already famous Slaughter Sullivan. Debonair youths from fa- 
mous preparatory schools walked into Martin’s room unannounced 
to punch his muscles and marvel at his stature. An all-inter- 
scholastic quarterback took charge of his diet. The sophomore 
class to a man singled him out as one of the favored few for 
whom their most annoying attentions were reserved. He became 
a campus character in the time it took him to walk from the 
station to the college, and when he went to bed the night of 
his arrival, he felt like a normal human being for the first time. 

Over the wrestling-match itself, however, a veil had best be 
drawn—for the celebrated Mr. Sullivan, after a brief period dur- 
ing which he was heard to mutter that this was like trying to 
half-nelson the Woolworth Building, solved the puzzle of Martin’s 
anatomy with ease and dispatch. But Martin’s class cheered him 
ali the same, and he saw the rest of the bouts with the all-inter- 
scholastic quarterback’s sweater thrown over his shoulders and 
cigarettes thrust upon him by new-made friends from St. Judas’ 
and Scotchkiss and Dale. They called him “Daddy-long-legs,” 
but it was obviously in genuine comradeship, and when he found 
himself talking to them as if size didn’t matter, a dreamlike hap- 
piness fell upon him that seemed too good to be true. 

If it hadn’t been for the accident of the wrestling-match, Mar- 
tin’s college-years might have been as subdued a gray as his 
schooldays. As it was, he became a privileged character immedi- 
ately. Once his defensive mail of taciturn shyness was pierced, 
he found himself, to his intense surprise, with the reputation of 
not only being highly amusing but extremely likable as well. The 
even-tempered good-humor he had forced himself to adopt through 
so many arduous years now brought him unheard-of returns— 
and his figure did the rest. Other men had to compete for prom- 
inence—he merely had to exist. When he was kidnaped by the 
sophomores on his way to the freshman dinner, the entire fresh- 
man class turned out to rescue him. He became a sort of un- 
gainly and sacred totem to his classmates—they invented fan- 
tastic legends anent the tailoring of his garments, the shifts to 
which he was put in theaters and street-cars; and as one of the 
sights of the college, he vied in popularity with the Revolutionary 
cannon and the new memorial quadrangle. He was one of the 
first five men to receive bids for the junior clubs, and elective 
offices pursued him. And yet, in spite of all his popularity, he 
grew neither spoiled nor arrogant. There was always the fly in 
the amber, the canker in the rose-leaf. In other words, there 
was always his size. 

He never told anybody about it, but he knew. He was leading 
a happier life than he would have thought possible—but how? 
In his own opinion, because he was a freak. A popular freak, 
to be sure, but still a freak. Other men won their honors with 
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sweat and effort—did something for the college to deserve them, 
while he—the class laughed and carelessly gave him what harder- 
working fellows strove for in vain. If he could only once be 
pitted in open conflict with somebody of his own dimensions! 
Then, r» matter how badly he might be beaten, he would feel 
somehow justified to himself. But he had never met such an 
antagonist and doubted if he ever would. 

Hungrily he watched each entering freshman class—in vain. 
There were tall boys among them, but he topped the tallest by 
inches—and he was still growing. His junior year he measured 
six feet four and a half in his stocking feet, and gave himself 
up, with a sigh, as hopeless. And in the first months of his 
senior year, his roommates began to wonder what on earth had 
hit old Daddy-long-legs to make him so gloomy every now and 
then—for the last freshman class that Martin would know had 
entered, and still the destined challenger had not come forth. 


N addition to this, Martin had added to his difficulties by 

falling in love. Not that Lila Landon was a difficulty—far 
from it. She had a face like a little locket cut in the shape of a 
heart, and her feet deserved crystal slippers. She was nearly as 
tall as the second button of Martin’s coat and she had the airiness 
—and, I regret to say, the flashing temper—of a humming-bird. 
She led Martin a dance, but she never let anybody make fun of 
him except herself, and once got up on a chair to smack the 
face of a leggy cousin who had disrespectfully alluded to him as 
“that giant asparagus that’s always hangin’ around here.” 

But in January she started wearing an old-fashioned ring of 
his—on the wrong finger of her hand because she said she felt 
more engaged that way; and while nothing was really announced 
as yet, Martin began to feel as if he were walking along a suc- 
cession of comets. Only occasionally did the old yearning for 
violent conflict with a suitable foe return to plague him—and if 
March had not brought one of those record snowfalls that make 
old inhabitants bores, the course of their love would doubtless 
have progressed without a ripple—and Martin would never have 
been called anything but Daddy-long-legs. 

As it was, on the bright afternoon that followed the blizzard, 
Martin was plowing his way toward Lila’s house when his ear 
was suddenly and violently filled with snow. He wouldn’t have 
minded so much, but it was his last clean collar—and Lila liked 
him neat. He turned, raging, to receive another snowball full 
in the mouth, and see his assailant flee down the street. He 
pursued frantically—the figure ahead slipped and fell—Martin 
caught up with it—yanked it to its feet—a wild swipe from the 
other made Martin throw up his arm instinctively—his long and 
bony elbow caught the other under the chin. Whereupon the 
other sank to the ground with a blank expression in his eyes and 
Martin perceived to his horror that his assailant was a sixteen- 
year-old boy. 


E bent over and was wildly fumbling at the boy’s collar when 

a violent blow in the back made him nearly sit down in the 
snow. He turned to face a wild-eyed woman who was sobbing: 
“You great, big brute! Oh, oh, you great, big brute! Has he 
killed you, Lester? Has he killed you? You big brute—I saw 
you hit him with a stone!” 

“Madam,” said Martin, “listen—” But by now they had been 
joined by two of those spectators who rise out of the ground 
like mushrooms whenever an accident occurs. 

“What's the matter?” said a round old gentleman interestedly. 

“Matter!” said the woman frantically. “Matter indeed! My 
little boy was just playing in the snow when this big brute de- 
liberately knocked him- down and jumped on him! Right on his 


chest he was jumping with his great big feet when I— Oh, 
Lester! Speak to me, Lester!” 
“Shameful!” said the round old gentleman severely. “Dis- 


graceful! Young man—you ought to be arrested!” 

“But listen—” said Martin. “He hit me with a snowball—” 

“And is that any reason,” said a sharp-nosed woman who had 
just arrived, “for a big, healthy giant like you to cripple a poor 
little boy with a club? Why don't you take a fellow your size?” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Martin. 

“Hear him? He’s cursing me! I want you all to witness that 
he’s cursing me!” said the mother of Lester with bitter satis- 
faction; and, “Young man, you deserve a first-class thrashing,” 
said the round old gentleman. 

“Oh—oh—you be damned—all of you!” said Martin incoher- 
ently, and turned away—to come face to face with Lila, wrathful 
and out of breath. 

“Lila!” 











The next few moments were a whirling pinwheel of arms and bodies thrashing together. 


“Don’t dare to speak to me, Martin Crandall,” said that 


young 
lady, her eyes blazing. ‘“Where’s that poor little child?” And 
she burrowed through the crowd—for by now it was a crowd— 
to bestow additional consolations upon the unwilling Lester. 

When it was all over, and Lester had been assisted to his home, 
protesting the while that the big stiff hadn’t even touched him, 
much less hurt him—a protest to which, oddly enough, no one 
but Martin paid the slightest attention—the engaged couple faced 
each other. 

“Here!” said Lila, sobbing. “Oh, no, Martin Crandall—don’t 
talk to me—oh, how could you, Martin, how could you?” 

“But, Lila—” 


“Don’t talk to me, I say! I c-c-c-ould marry you if you were 


But Martin was happy. 


a m-murderer, Martin—if you m-murdered somebody big—but 
I—I c-couldn’t marry a b-bully who b-beats little boys!” And 
sobbing violently, she thrust the ring she had been so proud of 
into his hand, and ran blindly up the street to her house. 

“And she ought to have slapped your face for you, too!” came 
the unpleasant voice of Lester’s mother from her porch. 

If Martin had been brought up normally, he would doubtless 
have followed Lila as fast as his legs could carry him, and 
succeeded in making her feel heartily ashamed of herself in 
short order. As it was, he stood numbly in his tracks, gazing 
after her with the eyes of a stricken stag. At the bottom of his 
mind there had always been that fear that these last years were 
too good to endure; and now the fear (Continued on page 178) 
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Tue author of this 
story has perhaps the 
widest first-hand 
knowledge of out-of- 
the-way nooks and 
corners of Europe pos- 
sessed by any living 
fiction- writer. One 
feels his authority as 
one follows his de- 
scription of the re- 
venge that his strange 
American hero works 
on an obscure Carin- 
thian town in this 
highly dramatic story. 
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By James Francis Dwyer 


HE mother of Louis Kellermann, overlord of the American 

theatrical world, was, during Kellermann’s babyhood, the 
proprietor of a dancing bear—a collar-chafed rascal, sulky and 
truculent. The accompaniment to the clumsy dance performed 
by bruin was played by the mother on an instrument that was 
a cross between a zither and a glockenspiel. The woman sang 
too, and her singing drew the attention of her audiences to a 
green mole on her left cheek—a large mole, beryl-tinted. 

The bear, the mongrel musical instrument and the green mole 
were the very earliest impressions that Louis Kellermann re- 
tained. Often he would sit for long periods in his splendid suite 
of offices overlooking Broadway trying vainly to recall what had 
happened before that dreadful day on which the possessions of 
his mother were thrust so fiercely before his mental eyes. The 
horror of that day had stirred the stylus of memory, so it 
seemed, to make its first mark. 

Louis thought that he must have been about three years of age 
at the time; he was not sure. He had tried in vain to find the 
registration of his birth, When “Who’s Who” had solicited his 
biography, he had guessed at his age. He was also doubtful of 
his place of birth, so it was recorded as: “Near Klagenfurt, Prov- 
ince of Carinthia, Austria.” 

Louis Kellermann, probably the greatest theatrical magnate of 
all time, was a strange bundle of overdrawn nerves and taut 
fibers. He possessed, as the physically weak and highly sensitive 
always possess, the million tiny cells in which are stored the 
little hates and little loves that the strong, lacking storage-room, 
burn up with each passing hour. His small body was a dump 
of recorded emotions. He was a ragbag of records. He carried 
the disks of countless impressions, and these disks were started 
by a word, a note of music, a whiff of perfume. 

The midday heat of late summer—Louis Kellermann never 
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took a holiday—made him visualize in a rather terrifying manner 
that earliest of all his impressions—the one connected with the 
dancing bear, the green mole and the cross-bred musical instru- 
ment. This terrible memory-mummy of childhood had been em- 
balmed in late summer. In the sarcophagus of dreadful recollec- 
tions Louis had wrapped it in a vision of yellowing leaves, hot 
dust, brassy skies, a faint odor of perspiration, and heat weari- 
ness. When this combination reached New York on certain days 
in July and August, the locked tomb opened, and the dreadful 
memory came forth. 

Louis Kellermann would then pause in the work of signing 
checks, leases and theatrical contracts, and stare out into the 
stream of Broadway. After a certain period the great thorough- 
fare would be curiously eliminated, and a self-hypnotic state 
would be induced. Louis Kellermann would see the dusty square 
of a little village in Carinthia, high up above Klagenfurt. Again, 
as in a dream, he viewed the yellowing chestnut trees, and from 
beneath those trees he saw, marching bravely into the square, 
the mother with the green mole, the dancing bear, and himself— 
a pathetic Louis, a toddler, tired and dusty 

It was a most minute and detailed film. No eye but that of 
a supersensitive genius of the dramatic could have recorded it. 

Broadway might roar beneath the windows of Louis Keller- 
mann’s office, but Louis was far away. He was watching his 
mother bang the hybrid musical instrument—watching the ras- 
cally bear perform his clumsy rigadoon—watching the little child 
that was himself. He would see distinctly the gathering audi- 
ence, round-eyed peasants, tufts of feathers and Alpine edelweiss 
thrust in the bands of their curious hats. They advanced slowly, 
suspicion showing in their stiffened legs, suggesting fowls inves- 
tigating a scorpion. The zither-glockenspiel would clack and 
clang; the bear, grumbling and growling, hopped around. 


























The film unrolled: more peasants—barelegged girls, rheumy- 
eyed men, old women with faces that resembled the plan of a 
switching yard. 

It was one of these wrinkled hags that brought commotion into 
the square. The bear struck at her playfully. The old woman 
shrieked, picked up a stone and hurled it viciously at the animal. 
The son and grandson of the crone took part in the barrage. 

The mother of Louis Kellermann made a protest. The bear 
showed temper at the fusillade. The old woman screamed and 
called the attention of the crowd to the green mole on the left 
cheek of the bear’s proprietor. 

A peasant woman made a gesture signifying her earnest desire for 
divine protection against the tricks of the Evil One. More stones 
struck the growling bear. Men shouted; women shrieked. There 
was the horrible, heaving motion of a blind and angry mob. They 
surged forward upon Louis, upon his mother and the enraged bear. 

A flight, filmed forty years back, would be then unrolled for 
Louis Kellermann—a terrible flight that brought to him exquisite 
mental agony that was followed by an overpowering nausea. 

The mother with the green mole had gripped Louis with her 


The lean man 

reached for a gun 

—leveled it at the 
pursuers. 


right hand and the 
chain of the protest- 
ing bear with her 
left. They had fled 
down a narrow road 
fringed with shoul- 
dering poplars. Th 
crowd pursued for a 
short distance; then 
to the delight of 
the fugitives, the 
turned at the com- 
mand of a big 
black-bearded ogre 
and surged back 
across the square. 
The mother of 
Louis Kellermann 
thought that she 
and her child and 
the growling bea 
were safe, but she 
was quickly disillu 
sioned. The road she 
followed zigzagged 
down the side of the 
mountain, and the 
pursuers had cun- 
ningly taken a cut- 
off that met the 
main road at an el- 
bow some five hun- 


dred yards below 
the village 
There the crowd 


waited, led by the 
black-bearded ogre who was the most terrifying actor in the affair. 
This ogre was as tall as a poplar tree in the film taken by the 
virginal mind of the toddler. He brandished a club of immense 
size, and he rushed at the unfortunate bear as Louis and his 
mother attempted to pass. 

Bruin lifted himself up and growled. The giant smote the 
beast a terrific blow on the top of the head. The crowd shouted 
encouragement. The bear stumbled. The big club crashed again. 

The bear was game. He snapped his chain and staggered 
toward his assailant. The ogre struck again. Down went bruin. 
The crowd closed in on him and pounded him with great stones. 
The bear’s dancing days were over. 

The mother of Louis Kellermann lifted.the child in her arms 
and fled down the road. The crowd pursued—howling, scream- 
ing, pelting the fugitives with sticks and stones. Thrice the 
mother fell. Thrice she picked herself up and ran on 

They reached the gate of a farmyard. A man stood at the gate 
—a lean, strong man with an evil face. Louis’ mother, carrying 
Louis, slipped by the lean man into the yard, begging protection. 

The lean man reached for a gun. He leveled it at the pursuers. 
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They halted, cursed him loudly, 
then broke into units and drifted 
back to examine the bleeding 
carcass of the bear. 

At this point the terrifying 
film would be cut. Louis Kel- 
lermann would come slowly out 
of the hypnotic state produced 
by the detestable and yet un- 
controllable desire to review that 
ugly episode of childhood. 
Broadway would again thrust its 
roar into his ears. He would 
glance suspiciously at his private 
secretary, reach blindly for the 
nearest letter on his desk, steady 
himself, clear his throat, and say 
something like this: “Miss Mac- 
Grew, if you please, take this 
letter: ‘Manager, Kellermann 
Theater, Chicago. Dear Sir: 
We think that business could be 
slightly improved if—’” and so 
forth. 

If it wasn’t a letter to the 
Chicago manager, it was a letter 
to the manager of the Keller- 
mann Theater at Detroit, or 
Philadelphia, or Omaha, or San 
Francisco. Or it was a letter 
to a great actor, a famous play- 
wright or a world-renowned ac- 
tress. For Louis Kellermann 
was—well, he was Louis Keller- 
mann. That’s all.... 

There were other moments of 
lesser abstraction when Louis 
Kellermann reviewed the years 
that followed the arrival of him- 
self and his mother at the farm 
of the lean man with the evil 
face. The man had given them 
sanctuary; he claimed them as 
slaves. He beat Louis’ mother 
and ill-treated Louis. 

Like clubfooted giants, those 
dreadful years had crawled along. 
The soul of Louis Kellermann 
fought against the cow-reek, the biting odor of goat, the choking 
greasy fragrance of sheep. He bedded with beasts. He lived 
on Beuschel—the lungs of calves pickled in vinegar—and on abom- 
inable Krenfleisch—sour pork stewed with horseradish. He slaved 
from dawn till the black night came down like a camel’s-hair 
blanket from the slopes of the Kartner Alpen. 

Many times as Louis Kellermann viewed New York, the throb- 
bing, pounding city that he had conquered, he wondered how the 
word “America” had come to him in that lonely farm above 
Klagenfurt. It must have come on the west winds during the 
dark nights. A whisper swept across the Atlantic, carried along 
by the soft winds of the Mediterranean, up, up over the Udine 
and the Julische Alps. The soul of Louis Kellermann had caught 
the whisper. 

The boy could not write the word, because at that time he 
could not read or write, but he repeated it over and over to 
himself as he labored, fearful at times that it would slip from 
his memory: “America! America! America!” 

The word seemed in some unexplainable manner to be invested 
with magical properties. Possibly the little quivering cells in the 
brain of Louis Kellermann saw, during those dreadful days, the 
splendid suite of offices on Broadway, saw the Kellermann chain 
of theaters reaching from New York to the Coast, saw the great 
actors and actresses waiting in the anterooms. There are no 
surprises for the soul. The spirit, said an Eastern sage, knows 
the heights it will attain long before it picks its fleshly habitation. 

Curiously, the boy Louis did not know what the word “Amer- 
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ica” stood for. It had no meaning for him, yet it seemed the 
very abracadabra of life. Sometimes it worked miracles for him. 
On spring days, by continually repeating the word and looking 
fixedly at the fat white clouds that floated westward, he could 
break through the damnable cocoon of ammonia that enveloped 
the farm. By whispering it softly at the kitchen table he could 
eat the moldy Fisolen and the horrid curd dumplings—the Top- 
fenhaluska over which the lean man smacked his lips. 

Louis Kellermann wished in those days that he could consult 
with some one regarding this marvelous word that had crept into 
his brain—this strange term that built dreams, that sang songs, 
that made him hot and feverish during winter days and cooled 
him like a sweet draught in pulsing summer. He wished that he 
could go to the village and ask some one about the word, but 
the lean man who had enslaved his mother and himself forbade 
him to go to the village. Besides, he was afraid of the villagers 
who had killed the dancing bear. The vision of the black-bearded 
ogre came in the night and roweled his soul. 

One day the lean man, gobbling like a wild swine on a truffle 
patch, paused and hurled a question at Louis. “What are you 
mumbling to yourself?” he asked. “Always I find you whispering 
Tell me.” 

“Tt is a word,” stammered Louis. 

“What word?” demanded the slave master. “What does it 
mean?” 

“T do not know what it means,’ 
I love it.” 


’ 


answered the boy, “but—but 
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smeared with curds, glared at the youth. 


The lean man, face 
“Tell me!” he roared. 

“It is the word America,” gasped Louis. 
it means, but it seems nice to say it over and over. 
me forget—” 

He did not finish. The lean man sprang upon him and beat 
him mercilessly. He screamed out his hatred of mumbo-jumbo, 
of magic words, of queer charms. There was work to do; one 
should save one’s breath for the tasks 

That night the wind was possessed of a strange gipsy playful- 
ness. It caressed Louis Kellermann as he slept in the filthy 
stable. It established in some wonderful manner a liaison with 
the magical word. It knew of the word! 

Louis awoke. He rose, crept to the couch on which his mother 
was sleeping, roused her quietly and beckoned her outside the 
house 

The woman with the green mole whimpered softly when the 
boy told of his plans. She shook her head when he begged her 
to accompany him. The dancing bear was dead; the hybrid 
musical instrument had been smashed to pieces in the flight from 
the crazy villagers. The road was closed to her forever. 


“T do not know what 
It makes 





The black-bearded brute 

clambered into the car 

and dragged the girl to 
his side. 


Hurriedly she kissed Louis Kellermann on the forehead and scut- 
tled back to her couch. 

Louis Kellermann. guided by the word, headed southward. The 
wonderful word made music within his brain—splendid music. 
It played sarabands for his marching feet. It pierced his frail 
body like the melody of silver bugles blown by elves on mountain 
heights. 

The little quivering cells must have known—must have known 
that the soul of Louis Kellermann was marching out to war, 
marching out to do the great things that it yearned to do: To 
build theaters! To stage great dramas! To make people laugh 
and weep! To clutch the soul of a crowd like a piece of dough 
and mold it as it willed! 

Down through the narrow passes of the Steiner Alpen went 
Louis Kellermann, his soul singing as he walked—chanting the 
one word that wove a marching tune for his restless legs: “Amer- 
ica! America! America!” A very devil of a word—possessing 
the merit of those strange “Words of Power” with which the an- 
cient Egyptians were familiar and which are found in the seventh 
chapter of the Book of the Dead. He became to himself, at 
odd times, something different. 


He was(Continued on page 124) 
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*y Julian Street 


With the publication of “Rita Cov- 
entry” some years ago Julian Street 
won his place in the small first rank of 
American writers. His “Mr. Bisbee’s Prin- 
cess’ (first published in this magazine) has 
been knighted by the O. Henry Memorial 
prize as the best short story of last year. 
Now “Tides,” the achievement of his ma- 
ture genius, is evoking an enthusiasm from 
eur readers which confirms his distinction. 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


The Story So Far: 

THat quiet Chicago suburb of Oakland in the early eighties 
had been concerned for the most part with its politics and 

families, dwelling in ample houses insulated from each other 

by wide lawns and many vacant lots. But now unrest and change 

had come—and the shadow of scandal. 

For one fateful day Luke Holden (regarded by his neighbors 
as a political infidel because he was a Democrat) brought the 
real-estate man Shire out to Oakland, and Shire saw his chance; 
moreover Holden met Shire’s handsome daughter Florence that 
day; and though he had a wife and little girl of his own. a flame 
was kindled. Shire and Holden called on Zenas Wheelock, a pio- 
neer and perhaps the most prominent citizen of Oakland; and 
after they had gone, the fine old patriarch shook his head. “I’m 
afraid,” he said to his spinster daughter Martha (her fiancé, along 
with Zenas’ son Lyman, had been killed in the Custer Massacre), 
“I’m afraid we’re in for a bad spell.” 

The bad spell began to develop. Shire bought land and built— 
not the “mansion” he promised, but a block of garish close- 
packed houses. Luke Holden was seen more and more in the com- 
pany of Florence’ Shire, and tongues wagged. And even to Zenas’ 
grandson Alan, son of the bookworm widower Harris Wheelock, 
trouble came: An attractive boy from New York, Ray Norcross, 
had plainly made an impression on Blanche Holden. After Ray 
had gone, Blanche was caught in school writing a letter to him, 
and punished for it. To show his sympathy Alan sold his treas- 
ured cigarette-pictures and with the proceeds bought for Blanche 
a little silver “friendship ring.” 

A climax came at the housewarming which Shire gave with 
much ostentation and champagne. Holden conspicuously neglect- 
ed his wife Nannie for the company of Florence Shire at that 
gaudy party. And even when Nannie was taken seriously ill, he 
allowed her to go home without him. And—next morning Mrs. 
Holden died... . . 

A scant year later Florence Shire and Holden were married. 
Blanche stayed with her beloved friends the Wheelocks for a 
time; but when her half-brother was born, she proved all too use- 
ful as a nursemaid, for the second Mrs. Holden was eager to re- 
sume the gayeties of life..... It was not long afterward that 
Holden found himself in financial difficulties, and went to Shire 
for help. The real-estate man advised him to develop or sell a 
piece of land between Holden’s house and the Wheelocks, sold to 
Holden cheaply by Zenas Wheelock in order that Nannie might 
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have a garden, with the verbal agreement that it was not to be 
built upon. 

Shortly thereafter Blanche was told that her father and step- 
mother were going for a trip to Florida, taking the baby with 
them, and that she was to stay with the Shires. Without avail 
she protested at the latter part of this arrangement; and only 
when she saw workmen tearing up her mother’s garden and ex- 
cavating for a new building did she understand it: her father had 
oe her mother’s memory and his unwritten agreement with 

enas. 

Blanche had become more and more unhappy that winter with 
the Shires—and Ray Norcross’ impetuous wooing of her was made 
thus the easier by her longing for escape. She sought this escape 
by looking for some sort of employment, but— 

“You're not going to work! Never, never!” Ray insisted one 
evening. “You're going to marry me, Blanche—that’s what you're 
going to do! We'll get married tomorrow!” 

He bent and kissed her. 

Only a few days ago she had been asking herself how people 
knew they were in love, and already the question seemed to have 
been answered for her. This blessed sense of peace, of trembling 
happiness—this must be it. (The story continues in detail :) 


QO PPRESSED at the moment of awakening by an obscure feel- 

ing that something was wrong, Martha Wheelock recalled 
quickly the circumstances of the preceding day. Already the 
workmen were arriving next door. Through a window opening on 
what had been Nannie Holden’s garden she distinctly heard the 
rattle and creak of wagons, the clink of harness-chains and the 
staccato of careless talk. Hereafter, she reflected, she must keep 
that window closed at night, opening instead the windows over- 
looking the back yard. Of course that meant morning light in 
her eyes unless she moved her bed. ‘She could put the head of 
the bed where the desk now stood, but that would take the desk 
away from the gas-fixture, making an oil lamp necessary when she 
wrote at night, and the desk wasn’t large enough comfortably to 
accommodate a lamp. Oh, well, there was always a way to fix 
things if you put your mind to it. Later she would see what she 
could do. 

At breakfast her father was silent and abstracted; after lunch- 
eon she took her mending to the library, and sitting with him 
while he read, noticed that his eyes looked heavy; yet’ when 
presently she glanced up from her work and saw him nodding in 
his chair, she was surprised. As she tiptoed over to rescue the 
book which was slipping from his lap, he suddenly awoke, and 
she knew from his puzzled frown that he was astonished and cha- 
grined at having been caught dozing. 

“Do go upstairs and take a nap,” she urged. 

“You know I never take naps, Martha.” He spoke sternly, but 
she understood that his sternness was in reality directed toward 
himself. 

“T know,” she assented, “but after the shock of yesterday—” 

“Tt was no particular shock,” he broke in, gently perverse. “I’ve 
long been expecting something of the kind.” 

“Even so, it has been upsetting and you look tired, Father.” 

“Tired?” With a little snort of contempt he echoed the ob- 
noxious word. “Nonsense, Martha! Why, I could whip my 
weight in wildcats!” 

Sad as she felt, Martha Wheelock with difficulty repressed a 
smile. As the word “tired” passed her lips, she had known what 
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“It’s Luke Holden!” he declared, thumping the foot of the bed 


with his fist. 


his reply would be. “Whip my weight in wildcats” was the in- 
variable formula; and now, as always, it was followed by a show 
of briskness. 

“I’m going for a good walk,” he declared, rising. “I feel the 
need of exercise.” A few moments later he left the house, and 
Martha gathered up her sewing and ascended to her room, where, 
in her favorite low rocker beside the window she resumed her 
work. 

After a time she heard her father return. 

“Did you enjoy your walk, dear?” Her call to him as he 
reached the head of the stairs on his way to his room was less a 
question than a salutation. 

“Yes, yes. But it is becoming rather warm.” 

How often she had sat like this with her mending, listening 
for his return, welcoming the sound of his step on the stairs, ex- 
changing a word of greeting with him as he passed. It was in a 
sense an epitome of her life—mending for them all and listen- 
ing for her father. How different from the life she had dreamed 
for herself when as a young girl they moved out here! She 
glanced at the framed photograph of a young soldier on her dress- 
er and let her eyes fall again to her work. It might have been so 
different had he lived. Yet what would her father and Harris and 
Alan have done without her? And Blanche. 

She slipped her darning-ball into one of Alan’s socks, and 
finding a hole in the toe began to mend it. Evidently the Lord 
had intended her for this. Evidently He had not meant her to 
have a life of her own. There had been a time when she secretly 
rebelled at the thought, but she had long since acquired resigna- 


“It's Luke Holden—the damned Democrat!” 


tion, and looking back, she could not deny that in her servitude 
she had managed somehow to find happiness. All she asked, now, 
of life was that things should keep on as they were; that the 
rut in which she lived should become no rougher. And that, she 
realized, was much to ask. Ten or fifteen years ago she wouldn’t 
have thought so, but as with middle age hope departs, wisdom 
takes its place. Hope, she reflected, seeks to form life to its own 
patterns, whereas wisdom, experienced in defeat, knows how to 
yield and let itself be formed. Defeat. Wisdom was the child 
of defeat—the child of hopes battered and dead. A beautiful 
child, too, if you weren’t afraid to look at it. 

Through her closed windows she heard the workmen, next 
door, urging on their horses, and from the back yard the sweet 
tenor voice of Jason: 


“Down went McGinty to the bottom of the hole. 

Then the driver of the cart 

Give the load of coal a start, 

And it took us half an hour to dig McGinty from the coal, 
Dressed in his best suit of clothes.” 


In the absent-minded way of one who sings to lighten labor he 
would chant the chorus, stop for a time, and commence again, 
always the same refrain. 

From the alley behind the stable echoed the shouts of romp- 
ing children—a new crop of children now, whose play was carried 
on in alleys and back yards, since vacant lots had all but vanished. 
It was hard to realize that Alan, Blanche and those of their gen- 
eration were no longer skylarking out there. Only a short time 
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ago she had been darning a little boy’s stockings, putting new 
knees in them; and now as if by magic, the stockings had become 
socks alrflost as big as her father’s. How fast things changed! 
Though she didn’t feel so, she was really middle-aged. She didn’t 
mind the crow’s-feet as she did the fullness under her chin, the 
loss of contour. Yes, somehow, without noticing it, she had be- 
come a middle-aged woman living in an old-fashioned house. 

Her mind ran back to the days when her father built this house, 
the first house on the block. How glad she had been when Luke 
and Nannie built next door, and when the Burchards and Dun- 
hams came. Four houses made them feel quite citified. She 
thought of Alan’s infancy, visioning him in a straw hat with a 
curled-up brim and ribbons hanging down behind; of his mother, 
of Nannie, of excursions she and Nannie had made with the two 
children, and summer evenings, long ago, when the neighbors 
came over and sat on the side porch in the darkness, listening to 
her father’s stories of adventure in the Illinois wilderness. How 
happy they had been! 

The day was fading, and sounds from next door told her that 
the workmen were going home. On her way to light the gas she 
glanced out of the window. The excavation was larger now. 
Today they had made much progress—“progress,” she supposed, 
was what they called it! 

Sitting down again, she continued her mending, and presently 
noticed that with each sway of her rocking-chair a faint squeak 
sounded from a loose board under the Brussels carpet. She had 
never thought about the board before, but now she realized that it 
had always squeaked, and that she liked the companionable sound. 
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From the kitchen below came the brazen note of the doorbell 
jangling on its coiled spring, and presently she heard the dull, 
blanketing slam of the front door, followed by Delia’s step on 
the stairs. 

But it wasn’t callers; it was a note addressed to her in Blanche’s 
handwriting. She opened it and read: 

“Tuesday morning. 
“Dearest Aunt Martha, 

“I am writing this just before taking the train to Milwaukee, 
where Ray and I are to be married. I feel dreadfully about 
not telling you beforehand, but it seemed best not to mention it 
to anyone—not even to you—because there might be opposition 
and that would only complicate things. I don’t know whether 
you would have advised against it or not. Probably you would 
have. I know I am very young to marry, and if I had a real 
home I might have waited awhile. Since Mother’s death your 
house has been like home to me, and I would have gone to you 
now, but I couldn’t stand to be there while the building was 
going on, knowing how Mother would feel about it, and what a 
blow it is to you all. And I couldn’t bear it at the Shires’ any 
longer, either. 

“T don’t think Father and Florence will care much, and I hope 
you wont feel that I have made a mistake. Ray has enough 
money to support us until he gets started with his literary work, 
and New York is the place for that. I wish you knew him 
better. He is very talented, and he thinks I can help him to 
succeed, but anyway he needs me to take care of him. 

“T am going to miss all of you more than I dare to think 











about. It doesn’t seem possible that I'll never again run through 
the gate between your yard and ours, and that I wont have you 
to go to about things. What would I ever have done without 
you—all of you! I am so glad I have pictures of you and 
Grandpa Wheelock to take with me, and I wish Alan would send 
me a new one when he gets some taken. The only photograph 
I have of him is that funny little one in his new suit with the 
medal on it, when he couldn’t make his hair stick down. I 
wonder if he remembers the little friendship ring he gave me? 
Anyway, tell him I’m taking it with me. 

“As soon as I know where I am going to be, I'll send you my 
address. Please write to me a lot and tell me all about every- 
thing. 

“Your loving 
“BLANCHE.” 

Blanche married! 

The intelligence contained in the first sentence of the letter 
struck Martha Wheelock like a blow from a hammer, and she 
read the rest in a daze, less aware of the hurriedly written words 
before her eyes, than of thoughts like cries of protest reverberat- 
ing through her mind. 

Oh, no! It couldn’t be! Blanche was only a child! She didn’t 
realize! And the Norcross boy, of all people! Oh, no! 

Leaping up, she ran to her father’s door and knocked, and 
as she entered, burst out with the news. 

“Blanche has eloped with Ray Norcross!” 

Through the darkness she could see her father in his shirt- 
sleeves sitting on the edge of his bed. She hurried to his side. 











“Where have you 

been all this time?” 

she asked. “Why 

haven't you been 
to see me?” 





thrust the missive into his hand and with trembling fingers 
struck a parlor match and lit the gas. 

In silence the old man drew out his steel-rimmed spectacles, 
put them on, read the letter and handed it back to her. 

“I suppose it’s too late to do anything?” she said in a ques- 
tioning tone. 

He removed his spectacles, thrust them into his waistcoat 
pocket, rose from his seat on the bed, and with deliberation 
put on his coat. 

“T suppose it’s too late to do anything?” she repeated. 

He stood for a moment looking at her intently as if consid- 
ering the situation, his brow contracted, his eyes opened wider 
than usual; and when he spoke, it was only by implication that 
he answered her. 

“Tt’s Luke Holden!” he declared, thumping the foot of the 
sleigh-backed bed with his fist. “It’s Luke Holden—the damned 
Democrat!” 

Martha Wheelock had always been proud of her father’s punc- 
tiliousness of speech—a punctiliousness the more remarkable in 
one who had led the rough life of the wilderness. No one could 
be more emphatic than he, but his emphasis was habitually 
achieved through the measured distinctness with which he uttered 
the words he desired to drive home. Profanity she had never 
before heard upon his lips, and she could not have been more 
amazed had Dr. Fleetwood cursed from his pulpit in St. Mark’s. 
But even more amazing than her father’s malediction she found 
her own reaction to it, for it filled her with a scandalous relief. 

“Yes, Father,” she breathed. 
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“Never again,” Alan said. “I hope 
I'll never even hear her name again.” 


The old man let his arms fall to his sides. 

“There’s nothing to be done,” he told her. ‘“They’re married 
by now, and in any case there would be no way to find them.” 
He sighed. “Poor little Blanche! I hope she hasn't jumped 
from the frying-pan into the fire.” 

“Do you think we ought to communicate with his parents or 
with the Shires?” she asked. 

“I don’t see why we should. She says nothing about it in her 
letter. No doubt she wrote them when she wrote you.” 

“Then the only thing to do,” she said, “is to let her know 
as soon as possible that we stand by her. She'll know it without 
being told, but she'll be glad of a message from us.” She felt 
for the watch attached to the long gold chain that hung about 
her neck, drew it from the little pocket at her belt, snapped 
open the cover and looked at the time. 

“Alan said he’d be home this evening,” she went on, “and 
that was the six-thirty-nine that just went by. He ought to be 
here now.” She sighed, and the old man glanced quickly at her 
face, asking: 

“Do you think this is going to hurt him much?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. ‘“He’s not easy to read.” 

To this Zenas Wheelock assented with a nod, and there fell a 
little silence. 

“When they were children,” she presently continued in a remin- 
iscent tone, “Nannie and I used to have a little dream—they’ve 
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always been so fond of each other—but lately—well, I don’t 
know. And there’s Leta. But I can’t believe that’s serious, 
although her mother talks about Alan a good deal.’’ She paused, 
took the clothes-brush from his bureau, appeared to examine the 
bristles, and uttered a seeming mon sequitur: “The Purnells still 
owe Miss Lightner for the last two seasons.” 

“Hm-m,” was her father’s unilluminating comment as from the 
hall below came the sound of the front door closing. 

“There he is now!” exclaimed Martha with a start, and as she 
heard Alan come bounding up the stairs, she quickly put down 
the brush, as if for some reason she feared to have him find it 
in her hand. 

Chapter Twenty 
“WHArs the matter, Auntie?” 
Her face must have shown him that she was troubled. 

“Alan,” she began, “we’ve had bad news.” For a moment she 
paused, seeking buffer phrases, but finding none, ended with a 
flat statement of the case: “Blanche has eloped with Ray 
Norcross.” 

His head jerked forward. 

“She—she has?” 

Martha nodded. “This came a little while ago. 
messages in it for you.” 


There are 
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She gave him Blanche’s letter, and as he stood by the gas- 
fixture, reading it, with the light upon his frowning face, she 
gazed at him, trying to judge him as if he were a stranger. 

Yes, he was a man. Living in the house with him, darning 
his big socks, hearing his deep, resonant voice, she had never- 
theless kept on thinking of him as a boy, and even now that 
she told herself he was a man, she found it difficult to grasp 
the actuality. 

He was a Wheelock, too. Curious how often Nature, in trans- 
mitting traits, would skip a generation. Alan was not at all like 
Harris—poor Harris, always vaguely puttering about—but was 
like his grandfather. People often spoke of the resemblance, 
and she had always seen it, but never so clearly as she saw it 
now. The triangular form of his back, mounting from narrow 
hips to broad shoulders, the sturdy poise of neck and head, the 
vigorous sculpturing of forehead, cheek, nose and jaw, the wiry 
brown hair, no longer shaggy like a boy’s, these combined not 
only to assure her that Alan had grown up, but to create for 
her a vivid picture of her father as he must have looked in his 
young manhood. 

Shifting her eyes to her father, who had sat down in his arm- 
chair and was gazing abstractedly into the blue darkness beyond 
the windowpane, she seemed to see, beneath his snowy eyebrows 
and cross-hatched wrinkles, the visage of the youth he had been. 
And now, with a sense of profound discovery, there came to her 
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a vision of Alan and his grandfather, not as separate entities, 
but joined together like the two halves of a shining cycle, all 
but complete. 

Of cycles the whole of nature and of history seemed to be 
composed—cycles of space and time, the solar system, the re- 
current seasons, the tides with their endless ebb and flow, war 
and peace, prosperity and panic, justice and injustice, pleasure 
and pain, riches and poverty, human generations, individual human 
lives, each traveling its arc like a relay-runner covering his 
segment of the course and. dropping out as the torch is seized by 
a younger hand. As his grandfather had received the torch from 
seafaring progenitors, so Alan must receive it from his grand- 
father and bear it forward. 

Her meditations were interrupted by her nephew’s voice. 

“My goodness!” he muttered, as if speaking to himself. Hav- 
ing read the letter, he continued to stare at it blankly, stroking 
the back of his head with one hand. ‘My goodness!” 

Zenas Wheelock turned slowly in his chair. 

“Alan,” he inquired, “just what sort of boy is this young 
Norcross?” 

His grandson thrust his hands into his trousers pockets and 
took a turn up and down the room. 

“I’ve thought a good deal about that,” he answered, “and I’m 
hanged if I really know. He’s always seemed to me a queer 
fish—all contradictions.” (Continued on page 152) 
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Next time you 
are in Wyoming or 
Montana, ask the 
native riding beside 
you which of our 
writers best reflects 
Western life. Likely 
he'll answer: “There's 
a woman over Jack- 
son Hole way that 
comes closest. Her 
story ‘The Brandin’ 
Iron’ was a corker.” 
And no higher com- 
pliment could be 
offered Mrs. Burt. 
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GHE was a legend, a rumor, the burden of a song; no man 
knew her; she lived away off there somewhere in the windy 
hills of Hidden Creek. It was Todd who talked of her, Todd, 
old-timer, ex-prospector and perennial traveler, who each spring 
packed up his little old mules and hit the trail for nowhere. It 
was Todd who had seen her, spoken to her; Todd whose memory 
put all past years into the tense of yesterday. 

She possessed the imagination of young Laird MacDougal as 
it was doomed to be possessed, as the rim of purple moors had 
held the fancy of his Scotch forefathers, and as a dream of new 
lands beyond had led them to a Western wilderness. It was a 
wilderness no longer, that portion of the MacDougals’ choosing. 
Laird’s father held the land between two ranges, and his cattle, 
like those in the psalm, were upon a hundred hills—while Laird 
read books, and possessed the tongue and training of this race 
of gentlemen-dreamers. A cowboy on his father’s range he might 
call himself, since he had the skill, the lithe hips, the supple waist, 
the slender feet and well-kept hands of his trade; but he was 
none the less a MacDougal of that Chieftain’s stronghold in the 
Scottish hills, and his dream was of a woman whose beauty had 
been rumored and unknown. 
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To Dossie Blair, a girl of Dougal,—for the valley town carried 
his grandfather’s name,—Laird repeated Todd’s enchanting hints 
of a remembered witchery. “And if that rough stump of a man 
could feel his sap stirred by her eyes,” Laird reasoned, “think 
what they could do to the veins of one and twenty!” 

“What did Todd say she looked like?” asked Dossie Blair, 
trained in the hard school of confidante to a MacDougal. 

She sat above him on the top rail of one of his father’s fences, 
her own father having brought her up to the ranch for a day of 
—well, of Laird. The young man leaned beside her. He had 
fixed his frosty eyes, brilliant with the dazed spangles of a star- 
seeker, upon the distance which held the far-away girl of his 
































“Singing Water.” murmured Dossie with her wist- 
ful tone. “Why don’t you go, Laird?” 


| | 


desire. 
those invisible beyond. 
land, not lightly to be visited. There lay between it and a lover, 
the Sinking River, which swallowed horse and man whole at the 
first ignorant step; there lay the Hole, a hiding-place for mur- 


Her mountains were beyond these mountains and beyond 
Her country was a lost and perilous 


there lay an ugly country of loco and poison weed, of 
little dusty snakes, of clouds of venomous mosquitoes like a 
plague from Egypt; and somewhere off there was Lost Man’s 
Forest, true to its name, a country of mysterious bewilderment. 
Oh, very far and blue and inaccessible lay the home of his desire! 

“She has gray eyes,” said Laird softly. Dossie dropped her lids. 
“And Todd said you’d hold your breath for fear she’d move or 
smile or spoil her beauty—until she moved or smiled, and then 
you knew what beauty really was.” 

“Did Todd say that?” asked Dossie Blair. 

“Those weren't just his words— And she isn’t what you'd 
call high-colored; but she has a dark red mouth which is some- 
times small and grave, but which goes into scarlet curves, running 
out into her cheeks, for smiling. You can’t forget that smile; 
it makes you jump, changing her so,”—Dossie’s mouth was very 
grave,—‘and her eyelashes have golden tips and sort of sparkle— 
You could hardly believe unless you’d watched ’em. But it’s the 
shape of her face, like a white stone set in black hair, and it is 
her throat and the way she holds her chin, and it is her—her 
body and her motions—everything she does or says—a voice like 
the fountain in the fairy-story that- could speak—” 

“Singing Water,” murmured Dossie, bringing with her wistful 
tone a queer quick chill of rapture to Laird’s heart. 

“Yes, Singing Water. Oh, Dossie,”’—he flung up his eyes to 
her face,—‘“to me she’s the one real woman in the world. I’ve 
got to go!” 

“Why don’t you go, Laird?” she said. 


derers ; 


N the fourth night of 

Laird’s journey he made 
camp on the crest of his first 
range. He had meant to drop 
over the divide and pitch his 
tepee in a homelier spot, but 
somewhere among the jumble 
of jack-pines and crumpled 
land he had lost the faint trail, 
had gone several degrees west 
of his direction; and darkness 
with a meadow of good pony- 
feed had found him simulta- 


neously at this grave and 
soundless height. 
He thought, as he pitched 


his tent and turned his hungry 
ponies free, that he had never 
seen sO windless a high 
meadow. It ran up like the 
shoulder of a breaking wave 
to a sheer cliff, beyond which 
lay the dark, vast and voiceless 
end of his adventure, and its 
slopes below were closed in by 
the stunted climbers of the 
forest, standing about like a 
mob of ragged dwarts. It was 
cold at this height, and the 
queer, deep pool with no vis- 
ible outlet, cupped in the mid- 
dle of that meadow and held 
there, he might fancy, by grotesque rocks in the shapes of petri- 
fied beasts and cowering men, made a hole through reality into 
a giddy pit of stars. Without wind a mountain height at dark 
is terrible. It has no voice. 

The two ponies cropped, and the bell clinked. Laird strained 
his ears to listen to the starred emptiness above the crackle of 
his suddenly human fire. He was eating his hot cakes and coffee 
when, looking up for no reason, he felt his heart plunge. He saw 
that a man stood just beyond his fire. How in God’s name he 
had got there, even on moccasined feet, without a warning crunch 
or crackle, was horribly incomprehensible. Just back of him the 
dwarf-mob advanced, so that with the camp-fire light to put 
walls before Laird’s eyes, it was not so strange that the figure 
had advanced unseen; but, in the name of loneliness and night, 
this was a still-footed wayfarer! 

Laird did not rise. He set down his cup with a frozen de- 
liberateness and jerked his gun forward on his hip. 

The man’s dark slit of a mouth moved under the shadow of 
his hat. 

“Howdy,” he said hoarsely. 

He sat down opposite his host, laid a gun across his knees and 
held out two great gaunt hands to the blaze. 

Laird gave him coffee and beans and watched him eat. No 
further word was spoken. The night trod. over them, high-headed 
under its stars. Neither host nor guest moved. They sat with 
their guns ready, staring, their lips grim, tight, unsmiling. Once 
or twice Laird nodded and caught himself back as from the edge 
of a sheer height. But at dawn abruptly he ceased to be afraid. 

“Let the mad fool kill me if he likes,” said the sleep-insistent 
brain of twenty, and rolling himself defiantly in his blanket, he 
slept. 

When he awoke, hot with the sun in his face, and sat up, there 
was no stranger by the dead circle of a burnt-out fire. 

Painstakingly Laird examined his belongings: tepee and its 
contents present and accounted for, money in his shirt, gun loaded 
on his thigh, saddles, blankets, provisions, even his gilded spurs, 
intact. He took up his hackamores, and whistling to the tune of 
laughter, went out to catch up Roany and the Lass. The Lass 
came eagerly to meet him, but Roany, with his rope, was gone. 
Now, what the loss of a rope means to a drifting cowboy only 
a drifting cowboy knows, and as for Roany—he was a horse with 
every virtue possible to horseflesh and with, besides, the dangerous 
gifts of beauty and of speed: a birthday gift from the boy’s father. 
After an hour’s white-hot and vain pursuit, Laird stumbled back, 
cursing himself, his folly, his tenderfoot incredible slackness. To 
be so easy, such a fool, to sleep! He flung himself down in his 
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tent, drawing a hand more than once across his stinging eyes. 
Roany, stolen by a ghoul with a thin gray mouth! Roany! The 
practical effects of his loss soon dried emotion. Well, he'd pack 
his stuff and foot it. Likely he could buy a pony somewheres— 
somewheres—trade it, maybe, on his way. 

A rider is never a willing hiker. Laird grimly slung his saddle, 
his sleek embroidered boots and the gilded spurs, across the Lass’ 
squaw-hitch, and traveled down from his unlucky camp on dogged 
moccasined feet. He could make just as good time, likely, with- 
out Roany for a great part of the way, but the humiliation hurt. 
Was he not riding for the favor of a lady, and what is a knight- 
errant without his “red-roan steed of steeds?” 

Two sleeps later, as the Indians say, he had his chance to buy 
a pony. 

On his way down a narrow winding canon Laird met with 
two jovial red-faced youngsters followed by a string of likely- 
looking horses plunging and sweating on a way not designed for 
horses’ hoofs at all. The youths cursed with astonishment when 
Laird and his hackamore-led pack-horse emerged from the fast- 
ness there above them. They were not expecting to meet anyone, 
they said, excusing what seemed like an excessive panic, an in- 
voluntary hitching of nervous six-shooters. Laird, wise in panic 
and suspicion since his late adventure, excused them. He was 
terribly glad to speak. They looked one another over and ex- 
changed the “makings.” With them Laird drove an easy bargain for 
a riding-horse. 
the brow of gentleness and the nose of sense. 

“But he’s a derned nui- 
sance for quittin’ camp. 
He’s one of these here or- 
nery no-account quitters— 


Return Ticket was a beauty, bright as ginger, with 
One youth said: 


that’s what he is; always 
hankerin’ to be back ‘on 
Mamma’s range. Plumb 


tired of huntin’ him, catch- 
in’ him up, picketin’ and 
bellin’ him. Wont never get 
him acrost this here range, 
and if we does he’ll be tak- 
in’ back ag’in over these 
here rocks. Hobbles? Say, 
they don’t mean nothin’ to 
that rock-jumpin’, trail- 
smellin’, badger-eatin’, dew- 
drinkin’-—” And so forth. 
“But seein’ as you're trav- 
elin’ his way, with only the 
two horses to handle—” 

Laird closed the bargain 
and went his way, prettily 
mounted and restored to 
self-respect. He meant, he 
told himself in Western 
travel-tongue, to ride plumb 
down the main street of the 
sudden little town which 
decorated the center of this 
valley. But its inhabitants 
—provincial folk they were, 
suspicious and excitable— 
willed otherwise. 

Laird, emerging on the 
highroad, beheld on_ the 
top of its nearest rise a 
cloud of dust. A_ shout 
seemed to recognize him 
savagely, and bullets spat 
into the gravel at his pony’s 
feet. He couldn’t wait for 
explanations; the men of 
the hilltop were charging 
him. He let the Lass go, 
and spurring Ticket, found 
himself carried elsewhere on 
a rocking wind. The run- ; \ 
ning speed of Ticket was \ 
equaled only by his clever- 
ness in getting through tim- 
ber when his new master 
plunged him presently into 
the shelter of the woods. 














The music stopped; footsteps came 





The Far-away Girl 


After a night of mysterious and fugitive alarms, Laird found 
himself, with his trembling and drooping horse, facing dawn on a 
black, piney slope above a river. He had lost the Lass, his tent 
and his provisions. A package of raisins, a dusty doughnut or 
so packed with cold bacon in his saddle-pocket, were left. He 
had considerable money, but in this desolate new land with its 
unnamed river there seemed to be no roof, no smoke, no voice. 
A coyote, to be sure, was laughing somewhere, but it was not a 
contagious or encouraging sort of laughter. The coyote sounded 
hungrier and more alone in his hysteria than any other coyote 
Laird had ever heard. 

He sat down, made a cigarette with fingers not so sure as usual, 
and like a Westerner rather than a MacDougal, he started to 
“figure these things out.” The horse that cropped, edging always 
furtively back toward the country they had traveled, was certainly 
a stolen horse. His red-faced, hearty, honest-spoken owners were 
successful rustlers hampered in their get-away by the habits of 
Return Ticket. Laird’s mount had drawn off an immediate pur- 
suit. Ticket had probably been the best-known pony in his 
neighborhood. Oh, hell, thought Laird, he’d played the tenderfoot 
again! And the Lass—likely they’d take care of her; likely he'd 
pick her up on his way back— 

But the thought of going back brought visions to MacDougal! 
His next care was for his whereabouts, and he got out his penciled 
chart. Todd had worked it out for him, Todd who knew the 
world as a fox knows it, by smell and running foot. 

That stream below him couldn’t be Sinking River so soon. He 
wasn’t due at Sinking River for 
another two days. He and Ticket 
had sure done some traveling, but 
still, it couldn’t be Sinking River, 
hardly—not just yet. He didn’t 
want it to be Sinking River. He 
was tired. 

Nevertheless, having to his own 
relief decided that this emphat- 
ically was Slumber Creek, he 
pushed on. A man with a pack- 
age of dried raisins and two hard 
doughnuts can’t afford to linger, 
even if he leaves out of reckoning 
the chance of being shot at from 
behind by the excitable former 
owner of an extraordinary horse. 


HAT horse, however, was 

presently found lacking in a 
major virtue. He was not a good 
river-horse. He balked deter- 
minedly, obstinately, angrily on 
the brink of Slumber Creek. 
Laird, after much selective riding 
up and down the banks of the 
wide, slow-moving stream, had 
chosen a ridgy ford of shallow 
water over small golden stones; 
it chuckled pleasantly. On the 
opposite side there was a low, wil- 
lowy land backed by the somber 
darkness of that endless forest in 
which it seemed now to Laird he 
had been traveling, silent, watch- 
ful, shiftingly imprisoned, since 
his birth. It was pleasant out 
here in the strong morning sun, 
with a sound of water and of 
breezy grass, the smell of thistles, 
sunflowers, gentians and juicy yel- 
low cowslips. Queer not to see a 
moose—this was good moose- 
country, this broad _ willowy 
meadow. 

With stern, lean knees and 
resolute spurs and, in the end, 
with braided quirt, he fought 
Ticket. Finding the last stinging 
argument unanswerable, Ticket 
with a desperate snort set his 
forefeet into the stream and be- 
gan a humped and tightened ex- 
ploration of Laird’s ford. When 


slowly; the door opened. 
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“Tl hev to show you, then,” said Jim. “One inch further back, kid, and then we hit it with a crowbar.” 


they were halfway over safely, Ticket began to buck. Laird 
lost his temper. He swore and pulled at his carefully loosened 
rein; and with that, Ticket and he plunged suddenly up to the 
horse’s chin, Laird’s waist—not into swimming water but into a 
greedy sand which fastened upon their frantic limbs like the 
tentacles of a loathsome devilfish. 

Laird managed to climb upon his saddle, and holding to the 
reins, he leaped, missing the pebbly ridge, caught at it and drew 
himself to the hard bottom with a shout: 

“I've got you, Ticket, old man. Steady, there! Come on! 
Keep up your heart.” 

But Ticket, for all his virtues, was not a river-horse. He had 
been born in a dry country. He had no heart for bogs, no courage 
against the unseen, numbing monsters of the mud. In spite of 
all Laird’s struggles, his urging prayers and cursings, his racked 
arms and broken rein, Ticket went down, and his bright ginger 
body left the sun. 

Wet and draggled. his arm half-dislocated by the unequal 
struggle against Ticket’s suicidal despair, Laird splashed his way 


up from the treacherous swamp to the sane contemplative pines, 
and lay down in an emptiness, a desolation of loneliness such as 
he had never imagined in his blackest dreams. 

But he had crossed Sinking River,—after all, it must be Sinking 
River,—and he was still alive. He ate a doughnut and six raisins, 
drank from a spring where he bathed his face,—hot, and stung 
with a boy’s tears for Ticket’s end,—and dragging himself to a 
sun-flecked, scented opening, he slept. A few yards away a 
mother grizzly smelled the bacon in his pocket, seriously con- 
sidered an investigation, but not liking so well the general odor 
of Laird MacDougal which went with the bacon, she decided to 
go back to forage in the neighborhood of the hollow tree wherein 
she had left her cubs. 


FOR two terrible deep days the forest held Laird as in-a-green 

and mazy spider’s-web. He seemed sometimes to be climbing 
up a ladder of striped air, sometimes to be crawling at the sedgy 
bottom of unfathomed ocean water, sometimes to be stalking like 
a tree with trees; then in the dark (Continued on page 130) 
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The butler gasped. 
“But, Mr. Inspector, 
you don’t think that 
Chinese’ gentle- 
man, so friendly—” 


The 
tarbuck 


By 


Elsa Barker 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 





THE troubie with most detective stories is 
that in order to make the crime fantastic 
and the motive obscure, the writer is likely 
to sacrifice plausibility. Elsa Barker makes 
no such error in this story of another of 
Dexter Drake’s achievements, as the sur- 
prised reader will agree,:-when he or she 
reaches the very end ofthis fascinating tale. 


[t was only a few days before the notorious Starbuck murder 

case thrilled New York and the whole country, that my friend 
Dexter Drake suggested that I share his apartment with him. 

“Until, my dear Howard,” the detective smiled, “you choose a 
less dangerous occupation, you may as well continue to help me 
in my business of criminal-hunting. An idle life in a Broadway 
hotel is not good for a young college man, and I understand 
you’re not going in for the football games this year.” 

So that is how I came to live at close quarters with the man 
whose mysterious career of free-lance crime-detection had fas- 
cinated me from the day of our first meeting. 
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One morning before breakfast, as I was arranging the last 
of my unpacked belongings in a drawer of the chiffonier, Drake 
came and stood in the open doorway of the bedroom he had 
assigned me. 

“Good morning, Howard.” 

There was an elastic tension in the poise of that slender tall 
figure which told me that something was in the wind. And the 
look of alertness on his aquiline dark face—always I saw that 
look when some new mystery was calling him to action. 

“Inspector Sorby has just telephoned,” he said. “An im- 
portant man who arrived in New York last night, after thirty 
years’ residence in China—Dr. Ira Starbuck—was found stabbed 
half an hour ago in a private house in West Twenty-first Street. 
A physician next door, whom the terrified butler dragged in, de- 
clares that Dr. Starbuck met his death between two and three 
o’clock this morning, that he was probably murdered in his 
sleep. Why, not five minutes ago I was reading in the Times of 
his arrival! He had his own hospital in Peking—his name often 
appeared in American medical journals.” 

“How extraordinary—” I began. 

“But wait.” The detective put up his hand. “I haven’t told 
you all of it. Sorby says that the old doctor’s nephew, George 
Starbuck, in whose New York house he was killed, was also at- 
tacked yesterday afternoon on a lonely road near Yonkers, and 
that he too might have been killed if he hadn’t thrown himself 
over a steep rock and escaped his assailant. One William Wither- 
spoon, who lives round the corner on Park Avenue, will be here 
in five minutes to take us downtown in his car.” 

“But who,” I asked, “is William Witherspoon?” 

“Why, he seems to have known Dr. Ira Starbuck when he was 
a young man, before he went to China. The butler down there 
in George Starbuck’s house overheard Dr. Starbuck, at ten o’clock 
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last night, making a telephone appointment with William Wither- 
spoon for sometime today, so the butler gave Witherspoon’s name 
to the police. As soon as Sorby told me, I telephoned Wither- 
spoon myself, learned that he was just going down there in his own 
car, and asked him to stop for me. I like to question men be- 
fore the police have confused them. Sorby called me right in 
on the case because I once lived in China. But come! We must 
swallow some coffee.” 

It was a little old man of perhaps seventy, very dapper, very 
wrinkled, who was shown into the sitting-room a few minutes 
later. 

Drake strode forward to shake hands with him, then introduced 


me: 
“My friend and assistant, Mr. Paul Howard—Mr. Wither- 


spoon.” : -* i 
“How do you do, sir? This is a most shocking occurrence— 
shocking!” 
His cracked voice shook with excitement, and the hand he gave 
me was clammy cold. “I was never so horrified in my life!” 


As he jerked up his 
head, his chin was thrust 
forward, and each sepa- 
rate white hair of his 
neatly trimmed square 
beard seemed to move 
and bristle. An excit- 
able old man. His faded 
blue eyes fairly blazed. 

But Drake’s manner 
was utterly calm now, al- 
most casual, and it had 
its soothing effect. Of 
course the detective was 
after facts—not ejacula- 
tions of horror. Even 
before we got down to 
the street, where a small 
private car was standing, 
Mr. Witherspoon’s de- 
meanor had undergone a 
change. The rate of his breathing 
was slower. 

As I took my place on the little 
drop-seat of the car, facing them, 
Drake said, in the blandest of 
everyday tones: 

“Can you remember, Mr 
Witherspoon, what Dr. Ira Starbuck said to you last 
night at ten o’clock, when he called you on the phone?” 

“Remember? Of course I can remember. He had 
written me a month or two ago from China that he 
was coming, and he said last night: ‘Hello, Bill—this 
is Ira. If I come up to your place tomorrow at four 
o'clock, can we have a long talk without listeners? I 
want to consult you. I’m going to write my memoirs, 
and maybe you'll remember a lot of details I’ve forgot- 
ten about the old days in Syracuse.’ And I said: 
‘Come along. I’ve got a big bottle of Scotch.’ And 
he laughed and said he might need it. I told him I 
hadn’t talked with a Starbuck for ten years, not since 
his brother John died, and he said he was visiting 
John’s son George. I think that’s all, Mr. Drake. 
I was so excited at the prospect of seeing Ira after 
thirty years that I didn’t go to sleep until three o’clock. 
I’m a light sleeper, anyhow. My heart is weak, and 
I wonder I didn’t fall dead myself when Inspector 
What’s-his-name called me up before breakfast, to 
say Ira had been murdered in the night.” 


The old fellow was so loquacious that Drake, by an 
adroit question now and then, merely directed the flow 
of his reminiscences—for in a murder case the charac- 
ter of the murdered person is immensely significant. 
But some of Mr. Witherspoon’s talk seemed to me 
mere malicious gossip. I did not learn about the more 
definite Chinese clues until after we reached the scene 
of the crime. 

Dr. Ira Starbuck, Mr. Witherspoon said, had gone 
to China thirty years ago after a quarrel with his 
brother John, ten years older than himself. John Star- 
buck, who had made a fortune in wool while young 
Ira was in the medical college, was in London on busi- 


Blodgett whispered: “Yes, 
that’s the man who was 
here last night.” 


ness during the summer of 1895, when his only son and heir, 
George Starbuck, was born in a hired cottage near Syracuse. Dr. 
Ira had stayed two months at that cottage with John’s young 
wife and her sister Sarah, and had made frequent visits all that 
year—and John was furious. Ira met John in New York on his 
return from London; a quarrel had ensued, and the two brothers 
never saw each other again—never even wrote to each other. 
When John died in 1915, he left not one cent to his brother Ira, 
only a few thousand to his wife’s sister Sarah, who had brought 
up young George after he was left motherless: the bulk of the 
fortune went to George—the young man who had been attacked 
the day before in Yonkers. 

Mr. Witherspoon said that Dr. Ira had recently written him 
that he was disliked by a certain political faction in China, that 
his finances were shaky, and that he was losing his hospital. Also 
Ira had told him that three or four months ago, when he deter- 
mined to come back to America, he had written from China to 
young George, his nephew,—whom he had not seen since George 
was two months old,—and George had responded with a cordial 








invitation to his uncle to come straight 
to his house in New York. Dr. Ira 
had never married; he was alone in the 
world, and young George was his only 
near relative. 

“T think,’ Mr. Witherspoon said, 
“from something Ira told me just be- 
fore he went to China in 1895, that the 
rich brother John had always been 
jealous of his young wife's liking for 
Ira. Mrs. Starbuck’s name was Made- 
lon, poor thing! And you know,”—the little old man 
leaned forward in the car, excitedly clutching Drake's 
arm,—“if John Starbuck wronged his young brother, 
Dr. Ira, that summer thirty years ago, he met with 
a swift and terrible retribution. John Starbuck never 
saw his young wife again! She was killed, with three 
members of her own family, in a railway-wreck between Syra- 
cuse and New York, where she was coming to join her husband. 
Her sister Sarah was with her—I forget Sarah’s married name— 
and the sister’s husband and her two children were killed, and twen- 
ty-seven other persons—I remember the number precisely, thirty- 
one in all; and many more were injured. It was one of the 
worst railway wrecks in the history of New York State. Little 
George Starbuck was miraculously saved by a negro porter, and 
a friend of my own who was in the wreck was dragged out with 
both legs broken. And now Dr. Ira Starbuck is murdered! I 
think I’m justified in saying, Mr. Drake, that the Starbucks seem 
to be followed by some malignant destiny. It’s all too strange 
and horrible for a man of my years and heart-trouble to cope 
with, and as soon as I've seen the police and answered their 
questions, I’m going straight home and to bed, and send for the 
doctor to give me a quieting potion.” 

I think he would have rattled on breathlessly for another ten 
minutes, if the car had not drawn up to the curb and stopped. 
We had arrived at the scene of the crime. 

“I forgot to tell you, Mr. Drake, that John’s wife Madelon 
came from a very ordinary family in Syracuse. Neither the 
Witherspoons nor the Starbucks nor any of the other best people 
had ever heard of them until John fell in love with the pretty 
brown-eyed Madelon, twenty years younger than himself, and 
married her. And I recall now Madelon’s sister’s name—it was 
Biggs, Sarah Biggs. She was older than Madelon, and she had 
been a dressmaker. Oh!” He turned. “I also forgot to tell 
you that Ira mentioned last night that he had kept diaries all 
the years he was in China.” Again Mr. Witherspoon threw up his 
head, and the white beard on his chin stuck out: “I never liked 
John Starbuck, and I seldom saw him, and I don’t even know 
young George. I was Ira’s friend—not theirs.” 

The Starbuck house, a plain three-story structure of red brick, 
was set about thirty feet back from the street, behind wrought- 
iron gates and a tall iron fence. The house-front extended the 
full width of the forty-foot lot. Before it was a grass-plot with 
flower-beds; but on the two sides this surprising oasis of green 
was bounded by the stark bare walls of towering modern apart- 
ment-houses. 

On the sidewalk a small crowd had already collected and the 
young policeman who guarded the gates only let us through 
when Drake told him who he was, and that Inspector Sorby had 
sent for us. The large central door of the house stood open, 
guarded by another policeman, who said the Inspector was in the 
west front bedroom on the second floor, where the body had 
been found. 

The house had a wide hall, with rooms on both sides, and a 
stairway at the back. When we reached the second floor and 
turned toward the front, we saw two open doors—the one on the 
left leading into a library, the one on the right leading into a 
bedroom where men were standing about. Drake strode forward 
and stood in the doorway, Mr. Witherspoon and I behind him. 

Then the burly figure of Inspector Sorby detached itself and 
came forward. As he shook hands with Drake, he muttered: 

“It looks pretty complicated.” The Inspector’s broad, lineless 
but unyouthful face was blank. “There’s the body—on the bed.” 

Mr. Witherspoon was wringing his hands and moaning: “Oh, 
my God!” 

In the center of a large carved-oak bed, right before us, lay— 
in his night-clothes—a small man about sixty, with a dead yellow 
face and iron-gray hair. The sightless eyes were half-open; the 
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slender hands lay inert 
against the sheet, brown 
with blood-stains. Sticking 


straight up from his heart 
was the cloisonné hilt of a 
Chinese dagger; the jewel- 
like colors of the enamel 
caught the light streaming 
in from the two broad win- 
dows. 

Drake made a little grat- 
ing noise in his throat. My 
legs went suddenly wabbly 
And then I was conscious 
that Mr. Witherspoon. in 
hysterics, was being led out of the room by 
somebody. 

“The medical examiner hasn't got here yet.” 

Sorby said. “No finger-prints on the dagger— 
the murderer must have worn gloves.” 

Drake turned away from the bed then. He 
just stood there, his tall, masterful figure domi- 
nating the room. His dark bright eyes were 
taking in everything—the heavy old-fashioned 
furniture, the trunks and bags, the dead man’s 
gray coat and trousers and light-blue linen shirt 
placed neatly over a chair-back, the empty shoes 
on the floor beside the bed. 

Drake’s eyes fixed themselves on an open win- 
dow in the back wall of the room near the corner, and just beyond 
the door of a bathroom. : 

“Ah!” He drew in his breath sharply. “So that’s it!” 

“Yes,” Sorby said, “there's a long slit, five feet wide, for light 
and air, the whole length of the house behind this room—but only 
above the ground floor. That makes a sort of runway. The mur- 
derer came up the far end of it, with a ladder from the yard.” 

I followed Drake to that window and looked down. Some 
four feet below the window-ledge was the slate roof—or floor, 
I should say—of that runway. 

“It’s the same on both sides of the house,” Sorby said; “and 
see—that bathroom window there, and the side-window of the 
large bedroom at the back, also look out on this runway. The 
back yard goes right through to the street behind. There’s a 
garage on one side, a small storage building on the other. This 
place is a relic of old New York. I wonder it hasn’t been sold 
and cut up long ago.” 

Drake asked Sorby if the police were keeping reporters out of 
the back yard; then he turned his attention to the other men in 
the room. 

“You're the butler, of course,” he said to a large, oldish man 
whose round face was drawn and tear-stained. “You found the 
body?” 

“Yes sir.” The man came forward and stood with his hands 
visibly trembling, his gray eyes searching the detective’s face. 
“Blodgett is my name. I brought Dr. Starbuck’s breakfast at 
eight o’clock. The door was locked. When he didn’t answer, 
I came through the bathroom—that wasn’t locked. When I saw 
him, I almost dropped the tray. You see, sir,”"—the man’s teeth 
chattered—“‘Mr. George had telephoned me last night about the 
attack on him, in Yonkers; but he told me not to tell the old 
doctor, his uncle—just to say he had a fall, and would rest over- 
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night in the country place, and come home the first thing in the 
morning. He didn’t want to worry Dr. Starbuck, who had 
written him from China about having enemies. Mr. George 
had showed me the letter. I’ve been in the family twenty-five 
years, sir, ever since Mr. George’s father bought this house.” 

When Drake asked him if he knew Mr. Witherspoon, the butler 
said no. He had only remembered the name of the man Dr. 
Starbuck was telephoning to last night because it was queer and 
had “spoon” in it. 


“My God, Drake,” 

Sorby wassaying. “He 

might have shot you, 
or me!” 


Further ques- 
tioned by Drake, the 
butler said that his 
master George Star- 
buck had gone to 
Yonkers yesterday 
by train, and that 
he must have been 
followed. Dr. Star- 
buck had written 
his nephew that he 
would like to go into the coun- 
try somewhere, almost at once, 
as he had some writing to do, 
and Mr. George went to Yon- 
kers to make sure the house was 
in shape. Only a_ gardener- 
caretaker and his wife were kept 
at the Yonkers place. It was 
just before Dr. Starbuck’s train- 
time that Mr. George had tele- 
phoned first, telling the butler 
to make his uncle comfortable and ex- 
plain about the fall. Then just before 
dinner Mr. George had called up 
again, asked to speak with his uncle, 
and the butler had heard the old man’s 
joyous greeting of his nephew, heard 
his anxious inquiries, his advice to rub 
the muscles with ointment—the Doc- 
tor would look Mr. George over him- 
self in the morning when he got home. 

“T think, sir, the attack on Mr. 
George was to get him out of the way, 
because the murderer, in order to 
reach Dr. Starbuck’s window, would 
have had to pass the open window of 
Mr. George’s bedroom here, at the 
rear of this floor, which looks right 
out on that shaft. Mr. George said 
the man who attacked him in Yonkers 
looked like a Chinaman in American 
clothes, but he couldn’t be sure, be- 
cause the man rushed out from be- 
hind some bushes and ran at him with 
a knife, and Mr. George leaped down 
that steep rock—he fell most of the 
way.” 

The next thing we learned from the 
butler was even more staggering. Dr. 
Ira Starbuck, after eating his solitary 
dinner last night, had said that he ex- 
pected a caller about nine o’clock who 
was to be shown right up to the li- 
brary. The caller was a middle-aged 
Chinese. in American clothes, and he spoke English perfectly. “A 
gentleman Chinese, very refined.” Dr. Starbuck had seemed very 
pleased to see him, and they had gone into the library, where 
Blodgett had brought them tea. They must have been talking 
Chinese, he said, “a quick, sing-song language.” The Chinese 
gentleman had remained about an hour. 

“What time yesterday afternoon was the attack on Mr. George 
Starbuck in Yonkers?” Drake asked. 

“About half-past five, so he said, sir, 


” 


replied Blodgett. 
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Inspector Sorby had been standing by, listening. “Half-past 
five!” he echoed. “That would have given the Chinese plenty of 
time to come back to New York, call on Dr. Starbuck at nine 
o’clock, and make sure of the lay of the land. Then later—” 

The butler gasped. His jaw dropped. “But, Mr. Inspector, 
you don’t think that Chinese gentleman, so friendly, so genial—” 

Sorby’s chin went down in his collar. “I'll see for myself what 
the Chinese consul has to say. Maybe he knows such a man.” 

Drake laid a slender brown hand on the Inspector’s arm. 

“The Chinese know everything,” he said, “but they don’t talk.” 

Then he asked Sorby what he had done with Mr. Witherspoon. 

“Sent him home. I didn’t want another corpse on my hands. 
He hasn’t seen the dead man for thirty years. He was only a 
nuisance.” 


“UDDENLY Drake said: “No one must step a foot on that run- 
way till I have gone over it. It hasn’t rained fer a week, you 
know. But first I want to search for some diaries which the 
loquacieus Witherspoon said the old doctor had mentioned to 
him.” 

Drake then asked if anybody had telephoned Mr. George Star- 
buck at Yonkers that his uncle had been murdered. 

“Oh, yes sir!” the butler spoke up. “J did. He’s so lame he 
can hardly hobble, but he’s coming by the first train. He screamed 
right into the telephone when I told him. He blames himself 
now for not warning his uncle last night about the Chinaman in 
Yonkers.” 

Drake pointed to a small leather trunk, which stood open in 
the corner by one of the windows. There were books and papers 
in it. 

“Take one end of the trunk, Howard,” he said to me; “we'll 
carry it into the library.” 

You may be sure I was glad to get out of that room where the 
murdered man lay on the bed. But at the door Drake turned: 

“Sorby, when the medical examiner comes, I want that dagger.” 

We set down that small leather trunk near the window in the 
library; then my friend went over and closed the door into the 
hall. 

“IT must know more about that dead man,” he said. There 
was repressed excitement in his voice. 

He sat right down on the floor beside the open trunk, and I 
sat down beside him. On the top was a row of worn old note- 
books—the diaries, of course. The first one was dated 1905. 
Drake laid it aside. 

“T want very recent notes, and very old notes,” he said, “the 
two periods thirty years apart. Good! Here is one dated 1895, 
the year he left America.” 

He opened the book, and I leaned over and read with him, 
skipping over the pages, reading here and there. 

“1805. New York, July 18. Invitation from Madelon to visit 
her in the country near Syracuse. She says she'll feel easier 
with a doctor in the house, while John is in London. Baby ex- 
pected in August. Sarah Biggs and her family soon coming out 
from Syracuse. 

“July 20. Letter from Marshall, my missionary friend in 
Peking, suggesting I join him there. Good opening for young 
doctor. Must talk it over with John when he returns in October. 

“July 25. Arrived at Madelon’s. She wont go to the hospital. 
Good local doctor here. Sarah not coming quite yet. Madelon 
and I alone here with the servants. Sensible girl, Madelon. 
Beautiful place here. Playing croquet with Mad. all aft. Driving 
all evening. 

“Aug. 5. I’m a proud uncle. Madelon has a fine boy, 9% Ibs. 
May he grow up and be President! Local doctor looked in again 
this afternoon. Talked with him about China. He advises me 
to go. Says Madelon and young George doing nicely. Nephew 
squeezed my hand this evening. His eyes are precisely like his 
mother’s, but he has John’s forehead. He’s a Starbuck all right, 
though his poor little nose is still only a sketch. Wish I had a 
wife like Madelon.” 


D EXTER DRAKE drew a sharp breath. It was ghastly, read- 

ing the youthful memoranda of that dead man of sixty in 
the next room, with a dagger through his heart! But we had to 
hurry on, skipping: 

“Aug. 28. Letter from John. He’s mad as a hornet. What’s 
the man thinking of? Doesn’t he know I’m a doctor of medicine 
—that Madelon invited me here? Poor old John! This comes of 
marrying a girl of twenty when you’re forty. Nota bene—don’t 
do the same, Ira. Go to China and marry an old Manchu prin- 


cess. 





The Starbuck Puzzle 


“Oct. 2. Came to New York to meet John. Madelon and 
Sarah and families coming day after tomorrow. 

“Oct. 3. Terrible interview with John. Though he paid for 
my medical education, that doesn’t give him a license to insult 
me. I told him so, and he ordered me out of his presence. Am 
repacking my one trunk. I wont wait to see Mad. and young 
George tomorrow. Sent Mad. a long telegram telling her every- 
thing, and that I am off for China and shall never return to 


America. 


“Oct. 4. (En route for San Francisco.) I’ve done it! I’m 
joining Marshall in Peking. Borrowed the money from Wither- 
spoon. 

“Oct. 5. Horror of horrors! Poor little Madelon! Dead! 


And little George saved! Have telegraphed John, asking him to 
wire me at San Francisco. 

“Oct. 11. John wires he wants never to see or hear from me 
again!” 

At that moment a sharp knock came on the library door. 

Drake slipped the old diary into his brief-case, pulled down the 
lid of the trunk and went to the door. It was Inspector Sorby. 

“Dr. Bancroft is here. If you want that dagger—” 

I did not follow my friend into the bedroom—not for several 
minutes. I gave them time to remove the dagger. When I did 
go in there, Drake was arranging a screen between the bed and 
the door. 

Then he took me and the butler downstairs. As we passed the 
open door of the drawing-room, my friend stopped. He had 
noticed a large portrait in oils over the mantel in there—a girl 
in a white dress. 

“Ts that Mrs. Madelon Starbuck?” he asked the butler. 

“Yes sir. She was painted in her wedding dress.” 

Drake stood looking at the picture. Madelon seemed very 
real, after our reading about her in the dead man’s diaries— 


poignantly real. 


"THE butler took us through a rear door into the back yard. 
After one glance at the ladder still leaning against the end of 
that runway, the detective made for the gate which led into the 
other street at the back, where a uniformed policeman was on 
guard. 

The lock of that back gate had been forced with a chisel, Drake 
said. There was no street-lamp near the gate; the yard would 
be very obscure now, in the dark of the moon. The garage had 
just been repainted—that was how the ladder came to be -lying 
about, the butler told us. There was no chauffeur. Mr. Star- 
buck drove his own car. 

“This is a bachelor house now, sir, since Mrs. Biggs died.” 

“Mrs. Biggs?” Drake looked up. 

“Yes sir, the late Mrs. Starbuck’s sister, Mr. George’s aunt 
Sarah, who brought him up. She died only six months ago.” 

Slowly, thoughtfully, the detective walked back toward the 
house. Of course that ladder would be covered with workmen’s 
fingerprints, and we knew that the murderer had worn gloves. 
Drake let me come up the ladder, but told me not to step onto 
the runway. 

I could see the tracks myself—large flat-footed tracks going in 
and out again. They showed plainly on the dust of the slates. 
Drake followed them right up to that open window of the death- 
room. When he came back to the end of the runway, he just 
stood there—gazing into space, his dark eyes clouded, troubled. 

“Are they Chinese shoe-tracks?” I asked excitedly. 

“Chinese felt-soled shoes would make precisely such tracks, 
Howard.” 

He followed me down the ladder. Then he turned to the 
butler. “Blodgett, have any Chinese been employed here?” 

“Not in the house, sir. But we send our wash to the Chinese 
laundry on Eighth Avenue. The Chinese laundryman came only 
yesterday. The back gate is unlocked in the daytime. He comes 
to the kitchen door.” 

A shiver ran over me. And as we went into the house again, 
my friend clutched my arm: 

“There’s something awful in this case, Howard—it baffles me.” 

I was thinking of Dr. Starbuck’s Chinese visitor last night. 

When we returned to the second floor, we found two other 
strange men in the death-room—police photographers busy with 
their apparatus. 

Drake wandered through the rooms at the back, then went up 
to the third floor, while I stood there alone at the head of the 
first flight of stairs. Looking down, I saw another strange man 
coming up, and wondered what Ais peculiar office was in this 
grisly post-mortem ritual of the police. (Continued on page 102) 
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ynopsis: 


PIONYSIA’ S amazing career was perhaps decided when 

her mother died at her birth and left the child’s up- 
bringing to her actor father Dion Wildwyck. Her child- 
hood was spent among one-night stands; and when she was 
ten and her father was taken ill, she went with him to a 
little place in Florida which he had purchased. Soon after- 
ward he died, leaving Dionysia to the care of a poor 
family named Marmaduke. 

She was bathing in the lagoon one day some years later 
when a launch put in from a yacht, and scarcely had she 
finished dressing when two men appeared at the door of 
her home—big Fred “ox, who was promoting a Beauty 
Show at Miami, and one Harry Pitt. 

“Say, girlie,” said Mr. Fox, “I lamped you through my 
glass, and it oughta be easy money for you in the Beauty 
Show I'm working up.” 

They urged her to sign with Mr. Fox and to enter the 
show as “Miss Everglades.” For a long time Dionysia had 
longed for a brilliant stage career, and this seemed her Op- 
portunity. She had neither clothes nor money, but Fred 
Fox offered to back her to the limit—and that afternoon 
Dionysia boarded his launch. 

Fox and Pitt outfitted Dionysia and had her carefully 
groomed for the contest. But when the great Miami 
Beauty Show was judged, she was not even mentioned. 

So Fox coolly dropped her as a failure, leaving her 
stranded in Miami. But Pitt got her a job as an extra in 
a film company, Mike Blither’s Bathing Beauties, “on 
location” in the neighborhood. By turns she was a mer- 
maid, a siren, a tarpon, a crayfish and a—girl. 
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Dionysia 


Toward the end of the 
film Mike gave her a livery 
nag, rigged out as a sea- 
horse, to ride on. In the 
first rehearsal the swimming 
horse rolled over with her. 
Somebody dragged her out 
and rang up an ambulance; 
and the rehearsal continued. 
When Dionysia recovered, 
the Bathing Beauties had 
departed, and her money was exhausted. Perforce she 
sought a job—and landed a place as a waitress in the hotel. 

Presently Pitt appeared and took Dionysia motoring. It 
was that afternoon, while running blindly down the road 
to escape the over-ardent Pitt, that she literally collided 
with her fate and John Vane, a young man on vacation. 

To Dionysia, Vane seemed all that was desirable. And 
when he boarded the train for New York, there too was 
Dionysia, bound to seek theatrical fortune in New York. 

All the berths were taken, but Vane gave up the lower 
berth of his section to Dionysia—with the result that gos- 
sips carried a malicious version of the story to his fiancée 
Claire Claverack, and she broke their engagement. 

And now more trouble came to Vane, for his real-estate 
ventures turned out badly, and he found himself facing 
bankruptcy. Dionysia, however, progressed to a stock 
company, and presently she was chosen to create the part 
of Dionysia in a new play by a famous writer. 

One January day Vane walked into Dionysia on Fifth 
Avenue. She caught him by both hands. “Oh, my dear, 
my dear,” she repeated, “we’ve nearly got each other! 
You haven’t married anybody else, have you?” 


NS 
Claire 
Clavera ck, y 


a 


He shook his head, smiling, for she was very lovely. 


(Now turn the page and read on:) 
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T every opportunity during the rehearsals of the play 
“Dionysia,” Dionysia herself came to Vane’s small 
apartment without any indication of embarrassment. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she explained over the teacups; “we 
know we're all right. And anyway, you’re pretty sure to 
fall in love with me, aren’t you?” 

Vane explained to her he was in no financial condition to 
fall in love with anybody at all, but Dionysia only laughed 
at him. 

Every day he read publicity puffs about Stanley Fer- 


—, 





rass and his new play, and about Dionysia Wildwyck and 
her beauty and talent. 

Their portraits, moreover, were continually plastered all 
over the daily press. 

From the financial quicksands of Westchester which slow- 
ly were engulfing him, John Vane gazed upon Dionysia’s 
portraits and, nearly every day, upon the girl herself 

He didn’t wish to be in love. He didn’t want to go into 
bankruptcy. 

Both seemed certain. 
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‘ ~ long-developing bud of the Florida boom now burst 

nto magnificent florescence. Too late for Vane, how- 
ever. For he hadn’t a dollar with which to operate; and 
his obligations held him in the Westchester quicksands. 

Now despite Vane’s rather brutal remark to her several 
years since, Dionysia had much sense, both common and 
uncommon. After she had read about herself in the news- 
papers, she read other news. 

And one day, at rehearsal, she telephoned Vane to drop 
everything and come to the theater instantly 
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she cried excitedly, “I have read in the pa- 
And while they are, 
Don’t 


“My dear,” 
pers that they’re all crazy in Florida. 
I think you had better sell them Wildwyck Towers. 
you?” 

He gazed at her grimly 

“Once,” he said, “I told you you were a fool, and I 
offered to send you back to your oranges. Now you're send- 
ing me there. Why not add that I’m a blithering fool?” 

She gave him a happy look. “You know why,” she said 
almost bashfully. 
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HE curtain fell on the first performance of “Dionysia” 
amid scenes that have seldom been paralleled in a 
New York theater. 

Dionysia Wildwyck had won her place on the map— 
and just at the time when John Vane had been nearly 
wiped off from it. 

After the performance he went around to her dressing- 
room. And for an hour he waited for the crowd there to 
thin out and let him in. 

When finally he made his way inside. she saw him in- 
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stantly and ran to him—she who had run to him under 
such different circumstances at their first meeting—with 
her arms full of Dionysian roses. 

He tried to speak. 

“T know,” she said breathlessly, “and thank you. But, oh 
my dear, my dear! I’ve got you—haven’t I?” 

He lifted her hand and touched it with his lips. 

“I’m leaving for Florida at midnight,” he said. “You will 
unquestionably make a great deal of money out of your 
orange grove.” 
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She telegraphed: “Thanks for the million, but oh, my 
dear, have I got you too? Wire reply.” 

He wired: “Am operating on my own account on a 
shoestring. Am on both feet again. Do you want me?” 

“Yes,” she telegraphed, “and both feet. Also the rest 
of you. Why do you think I’ve been behaving myself for 


ANE had been away a month before Dionysia heard 
from him. The day he sold Dionysia’s property front- 
ing lagoon and ocean, acre by acre, was a memorable day 











in Florida. He sold the property in lots on the premises 
at auction, amid scenes of wildest excitement, where thou- 








sands of frantic men and women were fighting for a chance 
to bid. 

His telegraphic report to Dionysia said: “Cleared a 
million and a quarter in cash for the thousand acres at 
Wildwyck Towers.” 


the last three years?” 
He replied: “All right 
the present, considering the opportunities. 
“No,” she wired. “Come home instantly. 


But I'd better remain here for 
May I, dear?” 
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O Vane cleaned up his many transactions as soon as was “What else?” the enraptured Vane promptly demanded, 
possible, got aboard a train and telegraphed her veiled laughing at her. 
foolishness at every opportunity on his way North; and “T’ll tell you after we are married,” she said to him hap- 
Dionysia continued to reply to him in her ardent, un-_ pily. “Do you think, John, that it would really be con- 
feigned English. sidered very bad taste if we were to kiss each other right 
She was at the Pennsylvania Station when his train rolled here?” 
in, and fought her way to him and put both arms around And so it came about that John Vane and Dionysia 
his neck. Wildwyck, who had met so unconventionally and whose 
“I've got you,” she said passionately. “I’ve got every- acquaintance had progressed so curiously, exchanged their 
thing now... .. Almost, that is.” first kiss in the Pennsylvania Station 
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NCE Vane had given Dionysia a Christmas gift, and she 
owed him one. After they were married, she told him 
what it would be. 

“But, my darling,” he laughed, “you never can tell—” 

“Yes, I can,” she said. 

Now Dionysia had become as efficient as she was charm- 
ing. And so, according to plan, John Vane received from 
her the following year an amazing present—toothless, hair- 
less, but alluring. 
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“Dearest,” said Dionysia, “I'll give you another, and then 
we'll resume my career That is, if you approve? 

“I approve of everything that you are and of everything 
that you do, darling Dionysia,” replied that infatuated 
man at once. 

Meanwhile the World wagged its head and deplored the 
fact that Dionysia Wildwyck had ventured to marry any- 
body at all—particularly, of course, a mere everyday, un- 
romantic operator in real-estate. 
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The 


Passenger 





“Dearie,” says this 
girl to Annie, “I got- 
ta get acab to take 
me home quick.” 


ES, this is almost the only time I 


get a breath of fresh air. (The 
stewardess was speaking.) They don’t 
mind my sitting here, either. Gives 


the Palm Court a homelike air, they 
think, to have a stewardess in one of the rockers, doing a little 
mending. It’s out of the wind anyhow, and you've no idea how 
a girl craves to sit down. This standing in uniform around the 
entrance hall is enough to make a human being quit the game 
altogether. 
Oh, yes, of course we have queer passengers from time to time. 
What’s that you say? Well, you can’t ever tell. There 
was two girls last trip. The Chief,—he’s a friend of mine; I 
often go up and sperd the evening with him and his wife in 
Harlem when we’re in port,—he simply wouldn’t believe me when 
I told him they were cheap skates. It came out they’d won a 
prize for getting the largest number of new subscribers for the 
paper in their town. The prize was a trip on our cruises. Six 
Weeks of Bliss on the Bounding Blue—you know how they 
write. They were in one of my rooms. You wouldn’t believe me 
if I told you! Doing their washing in the basin, and sticking 
their handkerchiefs on the wardrobe mirror to dry them, and 
hanging underwear all about! Cigarette holes burnt in the 
sheets! And as for getting any money out of them—humph! 
One of them came to me to press a skirt, and I did it. It’s my 
work—but not for nothing. Would you believe, they broke their 
fan and when the electrician came to fix it, they vamped him 
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By 
William 
McFee 


Illustrated by 
Dudley Gloyne 


Summers 


FoR years William 
McFee sailed the 
Seven Seas; and now, 
though he’s “swallowed 
the anchor,” when he 
takes a holiday he goes 
back to sea—ina 
cabin, though, and not 
in the engine-room, 
as in days gone by. 
This spring he felt the 
urge again, and so for 
weeks he beat up and 
down the Caribbean. 
And stories will re- 
sult, you may be sure. 


into putting a connection on the wall that would 
fit their cheap little electric iron? Yes, that was 
their line! Up on the promenade deck or in the 
smoking-room they looked like a million dollars, 
and all the men were round them like flies round 
honey. Men do make me sick sometimes, and 
that’s a fact. I see the nicest girls left as though 
they had some contagious disease, while a brazen 
pug-nosed little rip will be asking the men to stand 
back so she can get some air..... 

I knew you'd ask that! Passengers like you always do. I 
expect it nowadays. I get scared sometimes when you people say 
I’m so refined, and how did I ever come to take up a job like 
this? Because it makes me feel inefficient. I try to use language 
that’s not quite refined sometimes, just to show I’m hard-boiled. 
Yes, I suppose it does go deeper than mere words. I can’t say 
I’m crazy to be considered ladylike, you know. When all’s said 
and done, a woman does this sort of thing for what there is in it. 
It’s a profession, and when you get in the way of it, there are 
worse ways of earning a living... .. What’s that you say? 
See the world? I don’t see so much of it. I very often never 
set foot on a dock except at the end of the voyage on South 
Street. I can tell you I’ve never had any good reasons for sight- 
seeing in foreign parts. ... . 

Yes, I know. You want me to tell you how I came to take 
up with ships. Well, if you'll leave me work round to it in my own 
way, you'll find out. Seeing it’s you, madam, I don’t mind. We 
were talking about the queer folks we have on board. Queer 
things happen too, as I could tell of, only the Company naturally 
don’t want them to get about. Don’t expect me to talk scandal, 
0 ee What? Those girls last trip? That isn’t scandal. 




















The Company don’t want their custom, I can tell you. I mean 
unfortunate events. They jinx a ship in no time at all. We 
had a hophead who went in for somnambulism, on the side, one 
voyage. She scared me stiff. Fancy coming along the passage 
past all those closed doors in the early morning, before daylight, 
with only the pilot lights showing up the shadows, and bumping 
into a big, white-faced woman in a cerise-colored peignoir, walk- 
ing in her sleep! The deck-steward, who had to look after her 
when she was sitting in her chair on the promenade, told us he 
was losing his mind. When she wasn’t staring at the horizon, she 
was trying to bribe him with a fiity-dollar bill to bring her a 
bottle of brandy and a tumbler. The nurse who was with her had 
warned him it was as good as murder to give her alcohol, and 
Jimmy has a conscience, anyway. It was clever of us to get 
that woman ashore in Havana without the other passengers think- 
ing she was more than just strange. Only one slip. The Captain 
was standing at the gangway, as usual, shaking hands with them. 
and when she came by, he offered to do the same by her. And 
she tried to push past him so sudden he nearly fell into the dock 
But in the excitement only one or two of us noticed what was 
happening. Poor thing, she died down there. We brought the 
coffin up two voyages later 

No, I'm not dodging the question at all. I have to explain to 
you how life on a ship is a very different thing if you look at 
it from my end of the alleyway It’s like the Chief says: With 
you it’s the voyage; with us it’s only one voyage out of fifty, the 
day’s work. The Chief told me once he met a man in a theater 









And then the steward 
and the purser want 
to know if I've seen a 
Mrs. Pynzen, Number 
Seventeen B. 


lobby uptown. “Don’t you remember me?” this bird says. “I 
was a passenger on your ship a couple of years ago. I remember 
you.” You see? The Chief couldn’t remember for the life of 
him. It’s the same with other things. And besides, we have 
our own lives to live, ashore. No, I’m not married yet. I live 
with my cousin and her three, in Newark, New Jersey. . . . . Oh, 
well, maybe 

Well, if extraordinary things are what you are anxious to hear 
about, I can tell you of one case that never was cleared up. It 
was my first trip, too. A girl, about twenty, came on board past 
the assistant purser, bound for Cartagena in South America, and 
the baggage-master had her one trunk put in her room, Number 
Seventeen, B Deck, without bath, according to the check from 
her ticket. She had a suitcase in her hand which she held onto 
as far as anybody remembered. The bell-hop denied he had re- 
fused to carry it for her, and he told the truth—for the only time 
in his life, I fancy. She walked through the entrance-hall, down 
the stairs to B Deck—and she was never seen again. She simply 
vanished from human sight. Yes, of course I know the story 
I'm telling it. 

Of course, mind you, it takes time to locate a disappearance 
like that. She'd been ticked off on the purser’s list; her trunk 
was in her room, and the second steward was writing her name 
on a pink ticket for Table C, where he always put unaccompanied 
ladies. I don't know why, unless it’s because there was a draft 
in that corner, and he knew they wouldn't kick. Officially she 
was on the ship, and passengers are always anywhere but in their 

cabins during the first excitement of 
getting away. They go up on the 
boat-deck and fall over the air- 
blowers, or try to reach the bridge 
unless the master-at-arms heads 
them off. They’d climb the funnel, 
if they knew how to reach the little 
; iron ladder, to the whistle. Some- 
times they want a bath at once, and 
you can’t blame them if they’ve just 
arrived from Texas or Wis- 
consin. 

Anyway, this girl wasn’t 
missed for hours. She 
didn’t come to dinner, but 
nobody was going to pester 
a girl to eat if she wanted 
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Lo to lie down. There were 
about three hundred pas- 
sengers on_ board. The 


only person who could be 
expected to make an of- 


ficial report was the stew- 
ardess for B Deck. That 
was myself. And for rea- 


sons best known to myself 
at the time, I never said 
a word. I knew, you see, 
the girl’s story. I had a very 
good chance to know it 

Her name was Annie, and 
she was married when she 
was eighteen to a young 
chap named Pynzen. Not 
that it matters, because he 
had to change it when he 
ran away to South America. 
On the ship she was listed 
underthat name: Mrs.Oscar 
Pynzen, housewife, of Ro- 
vereto, New Jersey. And it 
was a girl of that name who disappeared as completely as though 
she had climbed through the porthole and dived into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

She was married about two years before this trip, and her hus- 
band worked in New York, commuting from the Jersey side. He 
was something in the clothing trade. As far as she could make 
out, he was shipping-clerk in a furrier’s house on Twenty-third 
Street. The fact is, he was not communicative about what he 
did. They lived with his folks, and the old people were of the 
quietly bullying kind, if you know what I mean. Their son was 
their white-headed boy, and in their opinion might have married 
much better than this Annie. Annie, according to them, had no 
spirit and didn’t know much. Annie’s folks were from New 
England and had not been very successful in life. 
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And then the 
girl, she hears 
us, and comes 
out. When 
she saw us, 
she screamed. 


She and their Oscar had become suddenly infatuated. It was 
one of those affairs that flare up like a fire when you pour kerosene 
on it, and then go black out. And Annie had no clear notion 
what had happened to her. The old people made it their business 
to explain that Annie was not a loving wife. Annie was getting 
the meals, making the beds and cleaning the house for the four 
of them for her board and lodging. Young Pynzen never had 
any money. 

Young Pynzen, indeed, was a sport. Annie, when she got away 
from him, was able to see it wasn’t his fault. He had been a spoiled 
only child and had been babied. He never would have amounted 
to much perhaps, but as it was, he was simply a useless encum- 
brance. But how was she to know? He was the only man of 
her acquaintance. 

She didn’t understand him. It was all very well for the old 
people to nag her for not being a loving wife, but she knew that 
was not the trouble She just didn’t understand him. He had a 
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He ought to have 
He used to take Annie to Palisades Park 
and go on the switch-back, and then, as the thing plunged down 
as though it was going smash into eternity, he’d grab Annie, who 
was simply rigid with fright, and kiss her so hard he’d make her 


streak of pirate blood in him, you might say. 
lived in buccaneer days. 


mouth bleed. She couldn’t respond to these moods of his, and 
then he would grow angry and dumb. There was something that 
he wanted, but Annie didn’t know what it was, let alone have it 
to give. 

Things went on like that for about eighteen months and then 
Master Pynzen disappeared. His firm went to the police with 
a tale that he had assisted in a robbery of a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of furs. He had consigned the goods, and they 
had been shipped and never seen again. Neither was he. After 
the noise died down and the men who actually stole the things 
were caught, the old people got a letter from Cartagena in South 
America, from Oscar. He was broke, and begged them to send 























him a few hundred dollars_to enable him to get a start in business. 
He had been let down by the people he had worked for in that 
fur deal. 

Respectable well-to-do people like you wont understand how 
the old Pynzen folks believed their boy and blamed Annie for 
not keeping him back from a life of disgrace. Yes, they blamed 
that girl! And when the letter came, they sent him all they 
could get together, about a thousand dollars. Then they decided 
that Annie ought to go to him and keep house for him in that 
foreign country where he was. They wrote that Annie was 
coming. 

Annie didn’t know what to do at first. She had a strong sense 
of duty, but she was certain sure as death that not only Oscar 
didn’t want her, but that he couldn’t support her down there. 
She didn’t love him any more. Love can’t stand the sort of life 
the Pynzens were in the habit of leading Annie. She seemed to 
herself to be stunned, as far as her affections were concerned. 


She couldn’t organize herself 
to make any resistance. She 
was carried along The old 
people were strong characters 
They acted according to their 
lights. In a way, they were 
right in sending their son’s 
wife to help him in such cir- 
cumstances. But their son’s 
wife didn’t want to go. She 
knew he was only a broken 
reed. The idea of being cast 
away in that South American 
country, alone, not knowing 
the language, and perhaps no 
money, was like a nightmare 
to the girl. It paralyzed her 
faculties. She went toward 
it as if she was in a trance 
And you've got to remember 
that if she didn’t do as they 
said, they could turn her into 
the street 

Perhaps it was the excite 
ment which brought on old 
Mr. Pynzen’s illness. On the 
day of sailing he was laid up 
and his wife couldn’t leave 
him. They were a truly de- 
voted couple, I'l say that for 
them Annie had to go by 
herself. She had a taxi all 
the way so she wouldn't get 
lost And she arrived at the 
pier behind a string of other 
cabs with passengers for the 
same ship. It was as sure as 
anything can be in this world, 
that Annie would go to Car- 
tagena, wherever that might 
be She wasn't good at 
geography, and the name 
meant nothing to her, you 
must remember 

She was very frightened 
The taxi moved up to the 
archway, and she had the no 
tion it was the entrance to a 
prison. She could see police- 
men and men in strange uni- 
forms standing about, and 
just beside her a flight of 
steps leading up into an otf- 
fice. She had the idea of 
jumping out and running into 
this office as a way of escap- 
ing from the terrors of going 
on a ship. She had never 
seen one, you know, except 
in the illustrated sections of 
the Sunday newspapers. She 
was looking at that office and 
deciding the taxi-man would 
be sure to take after her for 
his fare, when the door 
swung open and a girl about her own age came rushing out. She 
had a suitcase in one hand and a letter in the other, and at the 
minute she saw every cab in New York coming into the dock 
and not one in sight wanting a fare, she looked up and caught 
Annie’s eyes on her. She smiled, and standing on the step, put 
her head inside. Annie saw she was in a state of excitement 
about something. 

“Dearie,” this girl says to Annie, “I gotta get a cab to take 
me home quick. Lemme get in with you till you've paid him 
off. will you—there’s a dear.” And she opened the door and got 
in beside Annie. ; 

“What’s the matter?” asked Annie. She had no idea of what 
was in the girl’s mind. 

“T can’t do it!” says the girl. “I just had a wire and my 
business wont wait. Mr. Spicer can think what he likes.” 

“Who's he?” asks Annie. “Have you been fired?” 

“Fired? No!” says the girl. “It’s (Continued on page 198) 
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Scoville, Jr. 


Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull 


Me. SCOVILLE has received many letters 
from South African readers of his tales 
in this magazine—letters that bring him 









high compliments for his accuracy in 
presenting the traits of the animals of 
that vast animal paradise. 


ACK in the bad old days when 
black instead of white ruled 
South Africa bloodily, Cetewayo, 
that great Zulu king, sent twelve of 
his best hunters to the Addo Bush 
to bring back the heart of a bull 
elephant. 

The reason of his desire was 
simple and conclusive. In the last analysis, the elephant is the 
ruler of the jungle. Lions may pose as kings. A monster python 
may lord it for a time over the lesser breeds. The rhinoceros, white 
or black, may persuade himself that no other creature can stand 
against the rush of his armored bulk. Yet when an old bull 
elephant, twelve feet high at the shoulder, with the brain of a 
man, tusks eleven feet long, a trunk which can grip like a vise 
or flail triphammer blows, forefeet like pile-drivers, and a weight 
and strength handed down from a lost world of monsters—when 
the elephant chooses to assert his kingship, there is no beast on 
earth that can withstand his claim. Moreover, with any luck, 
an elephant lives one hundred years. Wherefore the man who 
eats the heart of that jungle king will inherit his might and length 
of days. So reasoned Cetewayo, and there was none to dispute 
his logic. 

From dawn nearly to the dark of a long day his hunters trav- 
eled until they reached the edge of that dark and bloody ground 
the Addo Bush, which many a man before them had entered 
never to return. That night they sacrificed to the setting moon 
and cast the Lots of Lamba, that black goddess of the jungle, 
whose name no man may pronounce after dark. Twice, and thrice, 
the stained and twisted bones fell in front of the squat image 
of the dreadful deity, and always among the reds and blues and 
tawny yellows of the other symbols, Nikana, the Black Mamba, 
topped them all. As for the last time the lots fell the same, 
Nijan, the oldest hunter, sighed. 

“One of. us, O Brothers, will stay in the Bush tomorrow,” he 
said. “Let us eat and sleep, that we may be strong to meet what 
the gods may send.” 

Just before dawn the twelve slipped snakily through the scrub 
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Indeed the only word of criti- 
cism he has received has been 
of his spelling of the Dutch 
word, “veldt;” they tell him 
that he should call it “veld.” 


and then spread out like a pack of hunting dogs. 
Their bodies, naked save for the girdles of leopard- 
tails which only proven hunters may wear among the 
Zulus, were washed with a decoction of camphor and 
African myrrh, for though the elephant-people are 
slow of sight and hard of hearing, no beast that lives 
can catch the scent of man quicker than they. 

Where the bush sloped up into a line of little hills, 
six-foot gladioli gleamed blood-red, here and there, against shad- 
owy tree-ferns, while the close-growing bamboos hedged either 
side of the trail like smooth steel bars. Farther on great branches 
had been torn down, and large trees had been uprooted and 
overturned; everywhere deep round holes in the soft ground 
showed where the elephant herd had stood while feeding. 

Through the dim silences of the jungle the hunters glided like 
ghosts. Now and then one of them would slip up a tree and 
stare across the waving boughs, but each time there was no sight 
or sound of the great beasts they hunted. 

Beyond the hills the forest gave way to the bush proper, a 
green sea of low trees, and riddled with the trails of elephants, 
rhinoceros and water-buffalo. 

At last, at a signal from Nijan, the little band halted in the 
shade of an old fig-tree wreathed in a mist of gray moss, and on 
whose gnarled limbs orchids white and crimson and gold gleamed 
like jewels. 

“There is a herd close at hand—I feel them,” whispered the 
old hunter as they grouped themselves about him. “Let every 
man be ready, for they will charge on sight.” 

Again they moved like phantoms among the low trees, in that 
silence which hunters only acquire in a lifetime afield. Once 
they passed a deep pool fringed with white water-lilies and saw 
the sun mirrored in the still water from which game trails ra- 
diated in all directions like the spokes of a wheel. Just beyond 
the water-hole the close-set stems of a patch of lantana bush 
barred their way. Suddenly from its depths a whydah, with 
yellow breast and white tail-feathers, crowed like a cock, and 
Nijan held up a warning hand. Even as he did so, out of the 
bushes burst a black-maned lion. Instantly there sounded just 























behind him, from a little glade fringed with brush, a shrill angry 
trumpeting, and a black wave of charging cow-elephants rushed 
from the thicket-—-for in an elephant herd it is always the cows 


which first charge an approaching enemy. The matted mass of 
tough creepers snapped like packthread before them, while the 
lion, flinging aside all his dignity and looking like a huge yellow 
cat, ran for his life. 

A charging lion for about two hundred yards is one of the 
fastest of all animals, and within that distance can run down 
a horse or an antelope. Only the cheetah, or hunting leopard, 
the swiftest sprinter on earth, can equal him among the cats. 
Moreover that particular lion, unlike the fox in the fable, was 
running for his life and not for his dinner. Yet the dark bulks 
of the charging cows crashing through the bush, and moving 
clumsily across the plain on their enormous feet nearly two yards 
in circumference, drifted toward the fugitive with such effortless 
speed that he only just gained the refuge of the opposite thicket 
before they were upon him. Creeping beneath the thorn-studded 
vines on his belly, he escaped before the elephants could locate 
his hiding-place 

Failing to find him, the enraged cows tore up the trees and 
flattened the thicket, and by the time they had finished their 
feminine display of temper, the place looked as if a cyclone had 
passed over it. 

As some of the hunters, inexperienced in elephant ways, started 
to move toward the herd, the old leader restrained them. 

“Wait,” he whispered. “Comes now the chief.” 

Even a: he spoke, a trumpet sounded from the depths of the 
thicket where the herd had been feeding. Unlike the high-pitched 
voices of the cows, this call was a booming note, deep and heavy, 
as if it cam. from underground. Then the close-set steely stems 
of the lantana scrub burst apart, and into the open strode such a 
beast as even Nijan in all of his fifty years of hunting had never 
before beheld. Twelve feet high at his mighty shoulders, he seemed 


What had seemed only a 
despised coach-dog acted like 
a camouflaged lion. 


to stand before them like some monster from another world. Hi- 
skin was a rough slate-color, sparsely covered with tiny black: 
bristles, and his enormous trunk, with its gripping finger at the 
tip, writhed in the air like a thick black snake. Each of his tre 
mendous front feet had four toes, and on his left forefoot o1 

of the toes had grown so long that it showed plainly beyon | 
the rim of his vast foot, the peculiarity which in after years ga" 

him his name of “Long-toe.” 

As the beast stood facing the returning cows, old Nijan, taking 
advantage of every bush and tree and patch of fern, crept up 
to within a few yards of where he stood. Then, cocking his old- 
fashioned musket, he aimed carefully, not at the elephant’s head, 
but at the knee-pan of his foreleg. He knew, what many a white 
hunter has learned too late, that the brain of an elephant is so 
well guarded by masses of jutting, sloping bone that it is hard 
indeed to penetrate it with a rifle-bullet, but that if one of his 
legs be broken, he must stand still, since the other three are not 
enough to support his huge bulk in motion 

Nijan pulled the trigger—but instead of a report, there sounded 
only a dull click as the cartridge, one of a damaged lot which a 
rascally trader had sold the tribe, failed to explode. At the sound, 
the elephant’s flapping ears came forward, and raising his trunk 
high over his head, he sniffed the air suspiciously. Although he 
could not scent the man, Nijan was so close that even the near- 
sighted eyes of the great beast could make him out. 

Drawing back his sensitive trunk, as an African elephant always 
does when about to charge, with an appalling bellow of rage the 
king of the herd rushed straight at the old hunter. Dropping his 
useless gun, Nijan drew from his leopard-skin girdle the short 
razor-edged stabbing spear which he carried as an extra weapon, 
and hurled it desperately at the knee of one of the great legs 
which drove back and forth like piston-rods. His aim was true, 
but a swinging vine deflected the long blade just enough to make 
it miss its mark. As the monster reached him, the old hunter 
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plunged desperately into the thicket at the side of the trail. At 
that point, however, the path was fringed with the supple stems 
of the close-set lantana scrub; they threw him back as if he 
had dashed himself against a steel-wire fence, and in another 
second his life passed out under the feet of the charging monster, 
while the rest of the band fled from the haunted Bush never to 


return. 


T HE years went by, and Cetewayo went the way of all flesh. 
Before that happened, Long-toe’s herd had deserted him, as 
often happens when an elephant kills a man. 

When, seventy-five years later, Squire Weston moved to South 
Africa from Devonshire and bought a plantation bordering on the 
Addo Bush, old Long-toe was still there, well over a century old, 
the most dangerous rogue elephant at large in Africa. Indeed, 
one reason the Squire had been able to buy his holdings at a 
bargain was on account of Long-toe’s presence. With the lapse 
of years the old elephant had become as crafty as he was fierce. 
Taking refuge in the most impenetrable parts of the bush during 
the day, he fed only at night and avoided all the traps and nets 
and set-guns laid for him by the most skillful hunters. Always 
he was an ever-present menace to the farmers whose lands bor- 
dered the seventy-five square miles of the Addo Bush, and men 
or cattle who strayed there often never came back. 

The Squire, however, discounted and doubted the stories of the 
elephant’s cunning and ferocity, and arrived from England pre- 
pared to lead the same life in South Africa that he had in Devon- 
shire. A part of his penates were two dogs, the thoroughbred 
white British bull terrier Grit, and Quit, a coach-dog, as those 
black-dotted, straight-legged pointers from Dalmatia have been 
christened. Coach-dogs are all a timorous folk, but Quit held 
the clan-record for fear. Cats, rats, dogs, snakes, guns, thunder 
—he was afraid of more things than there were blotches on his 
snowy skin; hence his name. 

In Africa, as in England, his duty, as he saw it, was to follow 
his master wherever he went, and especially to trot under the 
Squire’s high trap whenever he drove out, with tail up and head 
down, as close to the horses’ flying hoofs as possible. When it 
came to bickerings with other dogs or encounters with striped 
musihonds, which yell like devils and bite early and often; with 
cane-rats big as rabbits; or meercats, which have sharp teeth and 
move like a flicker of heat-lightning—Quit’s motto was peace at 
any price. The dogs of Pinetown soon learned that he was too 
proud to fight, and when for the third time they drove him yelp- 
ing into the shop where the Squire was buying supplies, the latter 
decided that though a leopard cannot change his spots, a bull 
terrier can. Wherefore, the next day, with a bit of charcoal he did 
a fair imitation of Quit’s polka-dot pattern on Grit’s pinky-white 
skin. Then, tying up the coach-dog, who protested piteously, the 
Squire drove slowly to Pinetown with Grit trotting beneath the 
trap playing all unconsciously Quit’s part. The mongrels greeted 
the familiar black-and-white livery with barks and yelps of de- 
light. From far and near they gathered with prancing and 
curvettings, each one highly resolved to have at least one bite 
from that craven, spotted foreign dog. In order to give them a 
free field the Squire entered the nearest shop; and the door had 
no more than closed behind him when the pariah pack rushed at 
the astonished Grit. When it dawned upon that high-geared 
fighting-machine dozing in the shade of the cart that those half- 
and quarter-breeds were about to attack him—Grit, the son of 
Nip, the grandson of Death and the great-grandson of Battling 
Slasher himself, his deep-set eyes in their triangular sockets took 
on the red gleam of his breed. 

A gangling yellow hound was the first to dive under the wagon. 
Curving himself like a bent bow, the terrier slipped the other’s 
lead and countered with a slash from his daggerlike teeth that 
caused the hound to retire from the field precipitately. Then 
he sprang out to meet in the open the crowd of assorted dogs 
which came running down upon him. Trained by many battles, 
Grit had worked out a system of fighting which had never yet 
failed him, and he met the amateurish tactics of his assailants 
with all the deadly precision and confidence which a champion 
boxer might show against a gang of mixed-ale fighters. Ten to 
one they closed in on him, barking, growling and snarling, while 
he fought in a deadly silence. Like a black-and-white battering- 


ram, he drove against a mongrel mastiff who towered over him in 
the van of the attack. Catching him in mid-stride, Grit bowled 
him over, ripped his teeth through him like a crosscut saw, dodged 
under the snap of the next dog, splintered a foreleg with one 
crunch of his steel jaws, and springing, crouching and side-step- 
ping, slashed his way unscathed through the ranks of his foes. 


The Renaming of Quit 


In an instant the mongrel mob realized that they had made a 
terrible mistake. What had seemed to be only a despised coach- 
dog acted like a camouflaged lion. Dog after dog was ripped and 
gashed and trampled underfoot until finally the circle broke, and 
the whole crowd, tails between their legs, fled limping and yelping 
down the village street. From that day the real Quit convoyed 
his master and the trap through the streets of Pinetown; nor 
did ever a dog so much as wag his tongue against him. The mere 
sight of black spots couchant and a white tail rampant was suf- 
ficient to make the fiercest fighter suddenly remember that he 
had a pressing engagement elsewhere. 

For several months after the Squire had taken possession of 
his plantation there was no sign of Long-toe and he was mere 
than ever convinced that the stories of his haunting the Bush 
were native legends not worthy of belief. 

Then there came a day when one of his best oxen broke out of 
pasture and wandered away. The native herdsman trailed it to the 
very edge of the Bush, but not a foot farther would he venture. 
It was in vain that the Squire ordered one man after another 
to go in after the missing beast. Neither orders, persuasions nor 
even bribes availed. 

“One goes in but one does not come out,” observed Bazutos, 
the oldest of the Kafir herdsmen. Finally with the rashness of 
ignorance the Squire decided to hunt for the lost ox himself. 
Unfortunately for him, there were no other white men on the 
plantation that day to advise against such an action. The over- 
seer, a hard-bitten, experienced old Scotchman, had gone to Pine- 
town for supplies, and his assistant was in the Port Elizabeth 
hospital with an attack of black-water fever. Wherefore it hap- 
pened that daybreak found the Squire, armed only with a shotgun, 
following the narrow trail which led through the strip of jungle 
that fringed the bush proper. With him went Grit, greatly in- 
terested in this unfamiliar. territory, while Quit also insisted 
upon going, although he hesitated and whined protestingly as they 
reached the edge of the Bush. Behind the three, as they entered 
the jungle, the newly risen sun drenched the ashen thorn-scrub 
with that liquid amber-gold which is the color of Africa. The . 
trail of the lost ox showed black against the silver of the dewy 
grasses as the trio penetrated deeper and deeper into the sinister 
shade. Here and there showed spikes of aloe, tall euphorbias 
and the flat-topped acacias on which the giraffes feed, while spears 
of wild siaal stood up like sharpened stakes among patches of 
gray, impenetrable thorn-scrub. 

For an hour the dogs and man followed the trail until it ended 
in a trampled circle fifty feet across, filled with round, deep 
holes. From the farther edge of the circle Quit, who had pressed 
on ahead, came hurrying back with his tail between his legs. 
There the Squire found the carcass of the lost ox, a shapeless 
mass of trampled flesh. As he stared down at that ghastly proof 
of the stories about Long-toe, the monster who haunted the Addo 
Bush, suddenly a gaunt, gray-black mountain of an animal drifted 
into the open not thirty feet away. For an instant the man and 
the monster faced each other. Then, pricking up his ears and 
hoisting his short tail, with that ripping, snorting bellow with 
which an elephant warns of killing, the grim bull charged. 


N° one had ever questioned Squire Weston’s courage. In his 
younger days he had shot tigers on foot in the sal jungles of 
India, and since he had been in Africa he had already faced and 
killed a charging lion. That day, however, the sight of the vast 
bulk of the elephant rushing down upon him gave him the same 
sense of helpless terror as if he were facing an avalanche or a 
tornado. Hurling his useless gun to one side, he wriggled like a 
snake beneath a patch of mimosa scrub bristling with ten-inch 
thorns, white as bleached bone and sharp as needles. Just as he 
came to the center of that guarded circle, the elephant reached its 
circumference, and tried by main strength to thrust his way 
through the daggered steel-strong boughs. Failing in his first 
attack, the crafty, ferocious brute circled the thicket trying again 
and again to find some opening through which he might thrust 
his long trunk and drag the man out to his death, but only suc- 
ceeded in being pricked by the long thorns. 

Grit took one look at the mountain of flesh which had sud- 
denly loomed up before him as he stood in the lee of the thicket 
where his master had taken refuge, and suddenly deciding that 
fighting elephants was no part of his duties, turned deliber- 
ately around and trotted off down the back-trail toward home. 

For a long moment the great beast stared with dreadful intent- 
ness at the man, and his swinish little eyes burned red with the 
lust of slaughter. Then, turning around, he deliberately backed 
into the thorn-studded scrub with his enormous hindquarters and 
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He whirled frantically, striving to strike or seize the elusive dog with his trunk. 


sat down, flattening part of the thicket and nearly impaling the 
man on the long, keen thorns. As Long-toe was scrambling to 
his feet preparatory to repeating the attack, an ally of the Squire 
appeared upon the field. 

At the first outbreak of hostilities Quit had retreated to the 
rear with exceeding promptness, whining with fear—but had not 
gone home. When Grit retreated, the coach-dog whined still 
more loudly, but still he stayed. Then, when the elephant began 
to sit his way through the thicket, it was not Grit the fighter 
who intervened, but Quit the coward. Whimpering and trembling 
with terror, he snapped and worried at the elephant’s feet, sensi- 
tive as they were large, until with a scream of rage, the great 
bull suddenly turned and charged him. As the dog, yelping with 
fear, fled, the Squire slipped out from the far side of the thicket 
and ran for his life down one of the winding trails which led 
out of the Bush. 


Unfortunately for the Squire, Quit soon managed to hide himself 
in a clump of acacia thorn. Losing sight of him, the maddened 
elephant rushed back to take vengeance on the enemy he had left 
behind and, finding him gone, followed him by scent like a hound 
In a minute the fugitive heard the muffled pad-pad of great feet 
coming nearer and nearer, and the crash of a great body through 
the brush until the black bulk of the elephant burst into the open 
a scant two hundred yards behind him. At the sight Squire 
Weston halted, and as a last resort, hurriedly lighted the long 
dry grass in several places. Instantly the wind, blowing toward 
his pursuer, fanned the blaze into a wavering semicircle of flame. 

Against any other beast of the jungle fire would have proved a 
sure defense, but the elephant has a brain second only to that of 
man himself. That one rushed along the trail and attacked the 
flames furiously, stamping them out with his huge feet until in 
less than a minute only a ring of (Continued on page 100) 
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Id Home Town 


By Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by 
Will Foster 


On one of Hollywood's loveliest boulevards 
stands the newest and most captivating of 
that famous tewn’'s famous homes. It is Per- 
sian in its aspect; and its patio, unseen from 
without, of course, is enchanting. And all 
about it are—not the palms and pepper and 
eucalyptus trees that greet the eye wherever else 
one looks in Hollywood, but birches, brought 
from Oregon for the owner, Rupert Hughes. 


The Story So Far: 
EN WEBB’S mother had long been widowed by the murder of 
his father, an attorney, and ever since, he had been the main- 
stay of the family. And all these years Ben was working as a 
mechanic in the Mississippi River town of Carthage, he had wor- 
shiped Odalea Laii, who had been a flower-girl at a wedding he'd 
attended the day his father was shot. One day Ben was called 
to mend the run-down Lail furnace, and while seeking to make life 
more comfortable for his adored Odalea, he hit upon a device for 
automatic water-heating that seemed likely to win him fortune. 
Odalea rewarded his successful experiment in her own house by 
going buggy-riding with him. And when after a picnic supper at 
sunset, Ben took her in his arms and kissed her, she did not pro- 
test. 

Yet on the homeward drive they each began to realize the ob- 
stacles: Odalea the horror of her family at a match with the 
lowly plumber; Ben the duty he owed to his widowed mother and 
to the younger children—how could he support two households? 
And when they reached home, each encountered lively demonstra- 
tions of the situation—Odalea a mother and father and her dom- 
inant aunt Mrs. Budlong, the social arbiter of Carthage, sitting 
up wrathfully to greet her. 

For two great pieces of news had come to Carthage that day: 
the railroad was to build its shop there and send in many work- 
men, along with an office force of attractive young Easterners; 
and the dam across the river, which with its power-plant had long 
been the hope of the town (especially of Odalea’s father, who 
had plunged in real estate), again promised to become a fact. 

For ance, some measure of realization followed close on proph- 
ecy: the shops were built; the Easterners came; the town 
boomed. Ben was almost too busy earning money—to send his 
younger brother Guido to college, and to procure training for his 
sister Petunia’s wonderful voice—to mourn the Odalea he had 
felt in duty bound to forsake. And Odalea was almost too much 
taken up with the attentions of Mr. Bleecker of New York, 
to weep for Ben. Yet the railroad shops and the young East- 
erners departed almost as suddenly as they had come: a Napoleon 
of finance had gobbled the road and moved its shops. 

A time of doldrums followed for Carthage and for Odalea—for 
young Bleecker was one of the first to go, and he did not come 
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back again. And then at last action began on the dam in earnest 
and brought a new group of interesting strangers to Carthage. 
Chief among them was Ian Craigie, the great engineer; a lucky 
chance made him acquainted with Ben Webb and his mechanical 
talents; and the upshot of the matter was a real chance for Ben 
with a job on the dam under Craigie. 

To Odalea the coming of the dam brought a new twist of 
fortune in the form of new suitors—first an attractive young man 
named Tom Merrick, who was so possessed by a demon of jeal- 
ousy that she was obliged to get rid of him; then Hunter Parrish, 
a giant of an engineer, whom good Mrs. Webb had taken into her 
house because he could find no other place in the crowded little 
town. He was calling at Odalea’s house the night the ice went 
out on the river, and all the workers on the dam were summoned 
post-haste to its defense. 

The battle against the battering ice was desperate; in the course 
of it Ben Webb dragged Merrick and Parrish out of the water 
when the ice broke under them. But the dam held—at least until 
the fresh menace of the flood that would follow. 

Shortly afterward Parrish took Odalea for a motor-ride one 
evening, and a concatenation of mishaps delayed their return till 
five in the morning. -~Odalea found her scandalized parents wait- 
ing up for her. 

“Tomorrow morning first thing,” said her mother, “you got to 
*‘nounce your engagement, or your father will have to horsewhip 
Hunter Parrish and your aunt will get Mr. Craigie to discharge 
him.” 

“All right,” replied Odalea sleepily. “I'll say I am engaged, 
then. I'd say anything to get to bed.” 

And presently she found this weary speech had betrayed her 
indeed, for Mrs. Budlong invited her to a party—and announced 
her engagement to Parrish. Amazement kept Odalea from denial 
until too late. And Ben Webb, who had escorted Odalea to 
Mrs. Budlong’s, went home bewildered and once more heart- 
broken. . 

Craigie took pity on Ben and ordered him on a business trip to 
New York for a diversion. Before he could leave, however, old 
Mississippi called him from grief to battle. For the spring 
freshet came swiftly, assaulting the incompleted dam anew; and 
Ben joined the other workers laboring to save it, while their 
womenfolk looked on. (The story continues in detail: ) 


‘THE blown glimmer of the lantern was so little more than an 
imperfect black that Mrs. Craigie did not recognize any of 
the other miserable women until she peered into their eyes. One 
or two of them she knew for the wives of laborers, and called 
them by name. Another was a Greek, another a Bulgarian. She 
could not talk to them, but her sympathy was conveyed in a 
pressure of their cold clenched hands. 

Then she came to Odalea, and was startled a moment before 
she understood—or thought she did—and vouchsafed a some- 
what cheery comfort: 

“Miss Lail! What are you doing here? Oh, of course! But 
don’t worry. Mr. Parrish just left me. He’s quite all right.” 

“That’s good! Thank you,” said Odalea; and Mrs. Craigie 
flattered herself for her tact in omitting to mention that Ben 
Webb had also just left her. 

Suddenly in a bullwhip lash of wind the lantern was smashed 
and broken glass rained on their shoulders as the flame was torn 
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“T'm very fond of you, but—well, I could never have been a good wife to you.” 


from the wick and carried wherever the souls of lamps may go. 
The dark was infernal now, from the wolf-howl of the wind, 
the cattle-roar of the river, the hideous screams of the dummy 
engines seeking the cars loaded with sandbags and dragging them 
to their posts with a grinding of rails and a hammering of bells. 

Finally Mrs. Craigie, an executive by marriage, felt called upon 
to order the women to better shelter. With foreign servility the 
wives bowed, curtsied, smiled—and remained. She turned to 
Odalea: “Really, Miss Lail! You ought not to be here. You'll 
take pneumonia. I'll tell Mr. Parrish I sent you home. I’ve got 
to wait, you know, for my husband.” 


Odalea nodded glumly, and went. She had no husband—and 


never would have, she vowed, now that Ben Webb had gone 
East hating her, and with his heart doubly fallow for those 
Eastern coquettes, who would never love him as she would have 
loved him if he had only given her the chance. 

As she made her way home, she thought of Ben asleep in a 
train speeding New Yorkward and was so doleful that when she 
passed Ben’s mother at the top of the long steps, she d*d not 
even see her. 

Nor did Mrs. Webb see Odalea. She was trying to shelter 
her eyes from the tempest, and pierce the night down there where 
Ben was undoubtedly seeking the harshest toil and the fiercest 
danger, as men do with never a thought of their mothers. 
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And Ben was just where she knew he would be—at the far- 
thest reach of the cofferdam. The sandbags were slowest in 
arriving there, since most of the men were glad of an excuse to 
drop them at the nearest points of call. And the cry was every- 
where: “More sandbags! More sandbags! Quick, for God’s 
sake! Here! Not there, here! Damn you, here!” 

At the ultimate point where the waves broke highest and ran 
through the wide gap between the Iowa cofferdam with its pre- 
cious contents, and the Illinois structure, which was after all only 
a frame for the dam wall, Ben worked. He sat astride a heap 
of drenched sandbags with the billows swishing up over his legs, 
along his spine and leaping thence into the inclosure beyond. 
The wind had torn his hat away at once, and now it seemed to 
be trying not only to rip his clothes from him, but to wrench 
his hair out of his scalp. 

The wretched men who toted the heavy bags—Italians, Huns, 
Finns, Chinese—almost feared to give them up, for they served 
as anchors, and when they were out of hand, the wind spun the 
men toward the abyss of the cofferdam. 

But Ben, reaching out, clutched the sacks, stuffed them in 
place, pounded them in with his fists, shifted his seat, and 
climbed higher and higher with dreadful slowness, while the river 
climbed higher and higher with dreadful speed, and the wind 
skirled the waves from the river and seemed to yelp with laughter 
as they bounded from the wincing backs of the men. 

All along the parapet hundreds of hands were reaching out for 
sandbags, jamming them home and reaching for more. It was 
as if coral insects waged a silly, futile battle against a stampeded 
sea 

The night went reluctantly from the sky, but the seethe of 
black clouds kept back the belated winter day till the storm 
had spent its strength 
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With the last dark went the last sandbag—the last one of five 
thousand bags was in place 

Ben called in vain for many more—for just one more. But 
the gang that had lugged the others had dwindled to but a few, 
and now the parapet was empty of men. 

The bleak morning light exposed the bankruptcy of the de- 
fense. From the north the Mississippi charged on. The wind 
had reeled south, and the air was calm, but the waters had not 
lost the momentum of the gale. The whitecaps plunged and flung, 
dripping with foam like the copious spittle of battle-horses. 

There was such majesty in the defeat that Ben Webb, dis- 
mounting with cramped legs from the wall he had bestridden, 
found words incompetent when he confronted Craigie, patrol- 
ling the rampart with the grim doggedness of a general whose 
beleaguered city has mended its last breach in the wall. Ben 
grinned and said nothing. 

All Craigie answered was: “Got a cigar?” 

Ben’s wooden hands tugged at the buttons and dived inside 
his soaked overcoat and his wet coat to a waistcoat pocket where 
they found two soggy cigars, too damp to have broken. 
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In the shelter of Ben’s body and his extended overcoat, Craigie 
made a light from a waterproof matchbox and gave Ben fire from 
his own sputtering weed. 

A wave clubbed Ben over. the shoulders and broke down inside 
his coat, but the cigars smoldered on. 

For a moment Ben wondered at this sudden tobacco-hunger of 


Craigie’s. Then he understood. 

Craigie never smoked while there was work to be done. 

There was no more work to be done. 

They turned their whipped faces into the spray, and the smoke 
was wiped from their lips. As a dappled stallion breasts a 
corral, a wave rose from the stream and cleared the wall with 
ease. Another wave followed and sprawled midway. Another 
refused the barrier. The next with a mad neighing and grunting, 
just made it. The next crashed so hard that it knocked off a 
sandbag. 

Other waves in their eagerness fought one another and failed 
where lesser waves won over. 

Craigie and Ben, leaping this way and that to escape the 
breakers, saw the water gaining depth and turbulence far below 







Ben sat gaping in unbe 
lief that this nightingale 
could be his sister, the 
little Webb girl from 
Carthage. 


them where it had broken through to the inside of the great 
cofferdam. The end could not be far off 
“You better get out of here,” Ben said. “No use makin’ a 


widder of as nice a wife as yours.” 

Craigie gave him a forlorn look and did not budge. 

After another while Ben spoke again, less from conviction than 
for the encouragement of Craigie: 

“TJ don’t think that wave went so far as the last one did, do 
you?” 

Craigie shrugged his shoulders. 

They watched the whitecaps now, and tried to compare the 
utter irregularity of the sizes and assaults of the individual break- 
ers. For some time none quite overreached the parapet, and 
many died in a swirl about the sandbags. Just as hope began, 
the river heaved, and the highest breaker of all vaulted the wall. 


Another calm. Another breaker. A longer calm. A lesser 
breaker. A long, long respite with the waves disputing among 
themselves. A breaker that failed. 


“Look!” cried Ben. 
The high-water mark was not so high. 
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The tops of the sandbags were drying 
in the rising sun. The waves were sub- 
siding everywhere. The morbid glare 
was gone from the river. Hadn't the 
river ceased to rise? To say that it 
had begun to fall seemed ridiculous 
Yet there was a certainty in the air 
Craigie threw away his cigar. 

He and Ben walked as far as they 
could, shoreward. Then they ran—part- 
ly because they had time to realize how 
cold they were, partly because triumph 
filled them with a boyish exuberance 

When Craigie reached his men, he 
said to one of his lieutenants: “Tell the 
boys it’s Sunday, and they'll still be in 
time for church. The dam will be wait- 
ing for them Monday morning.” 

The message was translated 
the languages of this Babel, 
mighty work had seemed to arouse the 
anger of the Lord, but whose steadfast- 
ness had won Him to repent His wrath 
and recall His weapons 

The gangs broke into cheers and dis- 
persed—some, indeed, to their various 
temples, but more to their warm beds. 

Craigie found his wife blue-lipped and 
agued, and his eyes gave her the kisses 
his lips dared not impart before his 
men. He hurried her to their car. 

He looked for Ben Webb to offer 
him a lift, but Ben was scrambling up 
the long steps. He had seen his mother 
waiting for him. He did not see 
Hunter Parrish, who had looked at the 
stairway, given up the task of hoisting 
himself so high and ‘urned to fling him- 
self down on a bunk in one of the work- 
men’s shanties. When the workman ar- 
rived, he gazed at the sprawling Titan, 
and leaving him undisturbed, lay down 
on the floor. 

When Ben reached his mother where 
she stood nearly congealed, he scolded 
her with all his might. She tried feebly 
to scold him, but their very emotions were almost frozen. He 
commandeered the only vehicle in sight, a milk-wagon, and he 
and his mother rode home in that. 

They quarreled furiously over which was the one to be taken 
care of first, and each drew the other a tub of scalding water 
and laid out the other’s warmest clothing 

Ben was never so proud of his invention of instant hot water 
as now. 

“You're to stay in bed for two days.” his 
as he put her out of his room 

“I'm taking the train to New York this evening,” he 
protestingly. 

“But you've had no sleep.” 

“T'll sleep on the train, all the way. Get 
I'll call the doctor.” 

That night, as the train carried him north, he stood on the 
back platform for a farewell look at his river and his dam 
The river was placid as a floor and seemed to have no more 
motion. The dam slept serene in the moonlight 

The train ran on the new tracks halfway up the bluffs. As 
he turned to go into the sleeping-car, his backward glance caught 
a glimpse of the Lail home. Its lights were aglow. And that 
reminded him to wonder what had happened to Hunter Parrish. 
He had not come back to his room all day. 

He could not have guessed that Parrish had just stumbled into 
the house and was hoarsely telephoning for a doctor. Those 
giants come down hard when they fall. 

Nor could Ben have guessed that the doctor cast one glance 
at Mrs. Webb, thrust a thermometer under her tongue and told 
her to hold them both. 

When he glanced at her temperature, he ordered her to get into 
bed and stay there. He said he would send two trained nurses 
at once, one for Hunter Parrish and one for her. 

She refused to obey him and ordered him out of the house 


into all 
whose 


told him 


mother 


answered 


into your tub or 
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“All right!” he said. 
and come right back.” 

She yielded then on the one condition that the children should 
not be told of her shameful weakness. As she crept into her 
sheets, she wailed to the doctor: 

“T feel like an old hound crawling off into a corner to die.” 

It was strange how lonely she felt with her home in the 
possession of strangers and all her children worlds away 

When the nurse was installed, Mrs. Webb fussed and bossed 
for a while, to the amusement of the doctor. Then she grew 
strangely content with repose and idleness. And the doctor did 
not like that so well 


“I'll telegraph Ben to get off the train 


Chapter Forty-four 


N ORE sleep was lost than made up by Ben Webb on his first 
long journey from home. He had sent others to great dis- 
tances and supported them from afar in scenes that he had never 







































visited, and now he was making his first eastward voyage back 
along the track that his ancestors had covered in wagons. 

The small-town man of this day knows great cities and foreign 
climes almost as vividly as his own home, thanks to the moving 


pictures. But the reality was exciting, and Ben dramatized it all 
by contrasting everything he saw with the Carthage in which he 
had spent all his life. 

When the train crossed the Mississippi at Burlington, he thought 
of the bridge at Carthage and the surprise awaiting this leisurely 
water when it swept down the rapids and encountered the new 
dam. 

Chicago he admired for its mighty battlements, its oceanic lake 
and its wind-wreathed throngs. But he said to it: “Just you wait 
till Carthage gets a start.” 

New York set him back when he wandered in the depths of 
the glittering abysses between its sheer precipices made with 
hands. Still, with a villager’s instinct of self-protection from awe 
of anything alien, he consoled himself: 

“Shucks, New York had only ten thousand population at the 


Mrs. Budlong purled on: 
“A church-wedding would 
be nice, of course; but I 
should prefer to have you 
come to me.” 


end of the Revolution; and Carthage has fifteen thousand al- 
ready.” 

His way to Petunia’s boarding-house led him through streets 
of royal majesty, in each of which he hoped she dwelt. But it 
was in a shabby side-street that she resided. The poor thing was 
skimping! Well, he’d put a stop to that. He had plenty of 
money now, and nobody to spend it on. 

The landlady, who had been a lady and landed, before the 
fates began to pick on her, did not live up to the comic paper or 
the two-reel-comedy advertisements. She was a sweet, shy little 
old thing, and when she learned who Ben was and that his visit 
was a surprise, she said: 

“So you’re her brother Ben! I rather expected to see an angel 
with wings and a halo. From what she says of you, you must 
be a saint. She’s an angel herself. And sings like one. I never 
grow tired hearing her practice. And if you knew what it is to 
keep a boarding-house full of music-students, you’d realize what 
a compliment that is. She'll startle the world some day. If 


she only had a little Europe, she would (Continued on page 139) 
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By Samuel 
Spewack 


WHEN Mr. Spewack, writing in the 
first person in this tale, casually men- 
tions flying over North Europe, he is 
telling only what he has often done. 
In and out of Russia, he has made a 
name for himself as one of the most dar- 
ing of all the American correspondents 
in that topsy-turvy section of the world. 


HEY were an ill-assorted couple even for Russians. 

She was fair, with very red lips and very blue eyes. 
He was a fat, oily little man at least twice her age, with 
a small chin and bushy brows. 

They were late. 

Breathlessly they clambered into the airplane, the girl 
smiling apologetically at me, the man frowning with his 
exertions. 

“Don’t like those clouds,” he muttered in German. I 
assumed then that the remark was meant for me. 
Boarding an airplane at Helsingfors automatically makes you 
German. : ; 

“You've nothing to fear with the pilot we have,” I reassured 
him with my best Berlin accent. 

At this the Russian settled himself back in his chair and 
opened his fur-lined coat, and the girl began disposing of pack- 
ages on the racks overhead and on the floor. From their con- 
versation, conducted in Russian (why do Russians always as- 
sume that only Russians know their language?), I learned that 
they had just come out of Russia, and were on a buying spree. 
She was most anxious to get herself lavender silk tights in 
Paris, and to be photographed in Berlin. He was equally con- 
cerned about a Russian restaurant in Paris where, so a friend of 
his had told him, you could get the best roast duck in the world. 
In Berlin he intended getting six pairs of boots made for him 
according to a model he had seen advertised in an American 
magazine. 

I gathered that she was a dancer and he some sort of Soviet 
official. She asked him, I remember, if his wife had written him, 
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and I thought at the time that Russia’s economic reforms had 
not affected the vagaries of her domestic dramas. 

As they finally settled into a tired silence, I looked over the 
edge of my newspaper at the pilot I had so highly praised. Just 
to look at the back of him was enough to give a man courage 
It was such a broad, stolid, safe-looking back. I didn’t know 
his name, though I had made the Helsingfors-Berlin trip at least 
a half-dozen times with this same pilot. An uncommunicative 
fellow, still young, but with gray eyes, prematurely grim, prema- 
turely hard. 

I knew he was a Russian because I had heard him swear in 
that language, and we all revert to our native tongue for honest, 
heartfelt oaths. 

Another pilot, a garrulous Dane, had told me about him—the 
little he knew. He had called the Russian pilot “the talkless one.” 

“He hasn’t a friend in the world,” the Dane had added per- 
plexedly, for his life was crowded with congenial cronies. “And 
he doesn’t want one, so far as we can make out. Doesn’t like 
women, either. Fights shy of them all the time. There’s only 








one love in his life, and that’s his machine. Never saw a fellow 
so crazy about a pair of wings.” 

Yes, I knew that he was crazy about a pair of wings. The 
time I heard him swear—the only time—was when one of the 
idlers who lounge around landing-stations went up to his machine 
and began to tinker with her engine. 

“The talkless one,” I remembered, let out a stream of oaths 
in flawless Russian and kicked the would-be mechanic off the 
field. I never heard him swear again or even talk again—until— 
but that’s the story. 

Engine and propeller now roared maniacally. Soon we would 
bounce off into the water. I looked at my companions. The 
girl’s pretty red lips were parted in delight, and her eyes shone 
adventurously. The man seemed ready to drowse off, or perhaps 
he was just thinking behind those sleep-glazed eyes, his hands 
spread over his paunch. 

What a couple! 

The pilot turned to look at us, his passengers. His leather 
helmet covered nearly all his face except those granite eyes and 


From his pocket 
the pilot whipped 
out agun. “Get 
in!” he ordered. 


the shapely nose. 
Then I saw the 
curiously expres- 
sionless eyes widen 
The ungloved hand 
visible through the 
shutter window 
clenched, and the 
knuckles whitened. 
He opened his 
mouth as if to 
speak, yet said 
nothing. He threw 
his head back and 
laughed I could 
see his laugh, but in 
the din of the mo- 
tor it was soundless. 
Then he bent low, 
and the plane shot 
out to sea 

I regarded my fel- 
low-passengers. The 
girl's very red lips 
were now pink-pale. 
Her eyes were 
closed. Her long 
gloved hands hung 
lifelessly at her 
sides. The little fat 
man sprang up like 
a grotesque clown, 
but the plane rose 
suddenly and threw 
him back into his 
seat. I saw him 
and the girl ex- 
change one long 
look, and then as if 
the fear in them 
was too much to 
stand, the look 
snapped like a thin 
thread 

We were now rising steadily, with just the slightest roll—per- 
haps a thousand feet above the earth. We dipped. The pilot 
turned about and stared. The plane leaped upward. 

I thought he had gone mad. How else explain his actions? 
I rapped at the shutter window. 

His head turned. I rose unsteadily to shout at him. He 
threw back his head and grinned. 

I sank back into my seat then. I saw the blurred outline of 
dreary little Finnish islands, gray hills with bare trees rising 
shamefacedly upon them, lonely red fishermen’s huts and toy 
boats upon the black waters—at best a melancholy and depressing 
spectacle. The fat man mumbled to himself 

The pilot did not turn again. He was driving into a wind that 
caused the wings to rattle like breaking crockery, and kicked the 
plane out of course with sickening regularity. Splotched clouds 
were directly overhead. Haze now shrouded the sea. Again and 
again the plane tottered on one wing, righted itself, rolled. 

The girl lurched forward, and dropped on her knees. Thus she 
prayed, hysterically, crossing herself again and again. Her lips 
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twitched, but I could hear nothing in the 
din. The little fat man stared steadily out 
of the window. 

Suddenly we began to descend, with a 
dizzying swoop, so that the sea appeared 
directly over us and the sky below. I 
thought it was the end. Miraculously—I 
remember how self-possessed the straight- 
backed pilot seemed in the wild gyration 
we lifted again, and then struck the water. 
He sent the plane skipping to one of the 
gray islands, and halted. Even in my dazed 
perplexity I felt immeasurably relieved that 
we had left the uncertainty of clouds for 
even this bleak blotch of land. 

The pilot leaped to the door. 

“Get out,” he commanded. The woman 
moaned piteously; the man was too fright- 
ened to speak; but they both obeyed. 

“You get out too,” the pilot ordered me. 

“What's the meaning of all this?” I de- 
manded. 

“Get out!” he repeated, and I too obeyed. 


SHALL never forget that cold! And the 

rain poured down, and the wind howled. 
Of all the desolate islands that Finland 
possesses, this was the worst. Except for the 
four of us, there didn’t seem to be another 
living soul upon it—not even a gull. 

“How do you do?” I suddenly heard the 
pilot say in Russian. He was bowing to the 
girl. His reddened hand lifted the lifeless 
one of the girl half to his lips, and then he 
threw it from him as if it had been a stick 
of wood. 

“Do you remember when TI first kissed 
your hand, Olga Sverdleyeva?” he cried. 
“Tell me, was it in the spring, in the fall, 
in the winter, or in the summer?” 

Through those lavender lips, that only ten 
minutes before had been blood-red, came the 
whispered answer: 

“It was in May, six months before war 
was declared.” Her blue eyes widened plead- 
ingly. “Mischa!” 

The pilot burst into laughter. 

“You lie, my little pigeon,” he murmured, 
and there were tears—but not of laughter— 
in his eyes. “I first kissed your hand in 
March. You were sitting in your box at 
the opera. And in the darkness, that spend- 
thrift Ilior Fedorotovitch let me slip into 
his seat beside yours, and I kissed your 
hand. For that little privilege I paid five 
thousand gold rubles.” 

“You never told me 


that.” The girl's 


THE 


blackened ash showed where the fire had 
been. 

Nearly exhausted and breathing in short, 
choking gasps, the Squire had run on, hoping 
inexpressibly that his pursuer would be 
stopped by the flames. Looking back as he 
ran, he saw the mountainous shape of the 
elephant rush from the smoke and start re- 
lentlessly down the trail after him. There 
seemed to be no way of escape left. The 
stunted trees scattered here and there along 
the plain were none of them over fifteen feet 
in height, and if he tried to take refuge in 
them, the elephant would break them down 
like reeds. The nearest house where he 
might find help was miles away, and as the 
black shape loomed up larger and larger, the 
hunted man felt that death was very near. 
Yet still he pressed on, looking curiously at 
the sky and the sun and the world around 
him as one about to die might do. 

Then as he swung around a great thicket of 
tangled acacias and was hidden for a moment 
from his pursuer, he saw still left a last des- 
perate chance for life. Beyond the patch of 
brush was a spot on the plain where the 
grass grew longer and was of a darker green 
than elsewhere. Squire Weston had _ been 


warned by his overseer to look out for aard- 


voice might have come from her closed eyes, 
for her lips seemed not to move. 

“Do you remember what you said to me 
when I told you that I loved you?” 

The girl opened her eyes to look at the 
sky above as if in voiceless prayer and then 
answered tonelessly: 

“I said—I said that I would love you 
until the last breath had left my body.” 

The pilot laughed again and stamped 
about, the mud squeaking around his boots. 

“And to how many have you said the 
same, since you left our home and went 
back to Petrograd?” 

The girl made no response, but the little 
fat man suddenly cried out in jealous wrath: 

“You never told me that, Olga Sverd- 
leyeva.” 

“Hush!” cried the girl. “I've never said 
that to anyone but to you, Mischa, and then 
it was not my love that made me say that. 
It was your love, your love that drowned 
me as the sea can, your love that choked 
me as an avalanche can, your love that 
burned me as fire can.” 

The face of the pilot now matched the 
sickly green of the little fat man. 

“You never loved me?” he asked incred- 
ulously. 

“Yes, I did love you.” 
the rain from her mouth. 
a love that a mother has for her child. 
as a woman has for her lover.” 

“But I didn’t ask you to be my mother. 
I asked you to be my wife,” the pilot re- 
torted. 

“If I refused you, you said you would 
kill yourself,” the girl declared. “Do you 
remember that—Mischa ?” 

“Bah, what’s all this about, anyway?” the 
little fat man exclaimed. “What's over is 


The girl brushed 
“I loved you with 
Not 


over. Finished. Forgotten. The Russia 
you represent is dead. The Russia I rep- 
resent is alive. To living Russia belong 


her women.” 

“Meaning that Olga Sverdleyeva belongs 
to you?” the pilot queried. His eyes be- 
came even more granite-like. 

The little fat man and the pilot looked 
at each other through the curtain of rain, 
and then at the silent girl. 

“Very well, my little red doves,” the pilot 
said, and his voice was sweet. “You shall 
belong to each other. Get in!” 

The girl drew back in trembling fear; 
and the little fat man, planting himself on 
his feet set far apart, shook his head grimly. 


RENAMING OF 

(Continued from page 91) 
vark diggings in such places when riding over 
the veldt, for that strange anteater with the 
ears of a mule and the eyes of a cow, brings 
up the rich soil when it digs, and the grass 
always grows lush and tall around one of its 
burrows. 

Stopping for an instant and zigzagging 
back and forth in wide circles so as to tangle 
his trail, the hunted man suddenly took a 
flying leap into the long grass and scuttled 
on his hands and knees down the deserted 
burrow which he found there. It is no safe 
thing to creep into an old aardvark’s dig- 
gings, for one may find a rock-python or 
a puff-adder or a black mamba there ahead 
of him. A man with an enraged elephant 
on his trail, however, has no time to take 
account of other possible dangers, and the 
Squire went to earth like one of the foxes 
which he used to hunt across his Devon 
moors. 

Scarcely had he disappeared from sight 
when crashing through the brush, the black 
killer reached the spot where he had stood 
but a moment before. Trumpeting shrilly, his 
ears pricked up and his stumpy tail cocked 
above his great back, the monster looked 
about from side to side with quick glances 
from his twinkling little red eyes. Not spy- 
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“Td rather die on land,’ he declared, a 
sickly smile lurking at the corners of his 
full mouth. 

From his back pocket the pilot whipped 
out a gun. 

“Get in!” he ordered 

The girl and the little fat man dazedly 
obeyed. 


HE next thing I was conscious of was 

the faint shrum of the airplane, now 
miles beyond me, and of myself fishing for 
a cigarette with stiff wet fingers. 

For two hours I walked about, smoking 
innumerable wet cigarettes while the rain 
continued to pour down with the black 
steadiness of an army on a night march 

I cursed all the Russians and that fate 
which had made me the unwilling bystander 
in the tragedy in the clouds. And then my 
cigarettes gave out. 

I was seriously contemplating the choice 
of a muddy grave on land or a wet grave 
at the bottom of the sea, when the steady 
growling of a descending plane came to my 
ears. I didn’t dare look up. I couldn't be- 
lieve it. Had Mischa come back? Had the 
other two come back too? 

I looked up. 

It was the same plane I had so joyously 
set out in from Helsingfors. 

And the man that brought her to the 
ground was Mischa, but—the cabin was 
empty ! 

“Get in,” he called to me. 
some dry clothes and vodka within. 
going back to Helsingfors.” 

“Where are the other two?” I demanded 

There was no answer. 

“I have a right to know,” 
ritably. 

“They’re in Stockholm, probably in each 
other’s arms,” he replied. 

“You didn’t kill them?” 

The pilot shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “I was going to crash 
the three of us—that’s why I left you here— 
but once I was back in the air again, fight- 
ing a sixty-mile gale, my common sense 
took command.” 

My mouth dropped. 

“You didn't kill them!” I repeated idiot- 
ically. 

“No,” the pilot grinned. “It meant mur- 
dering my airplane. And what woman, I 
ask you, is worth even an inch of these 
wings ?” 


“There are 
We're 


I added ir- 


QUIT 


ing the fugitive anywhere, he stamped down 
a thicket and with thrusts of his vast body 
sent tree after tree crashing to the earth as 
his sense of smell told him that the hated 
human was in hiding near by. Then, star- 
ing sullenly around with uplifted trunk, the 
monster began to follow the windings of the 
hated man’s trail toward his strait and 
meager hiding-place. 

By a desperate effort the Squire had man- 
aged to crawl backwards some six feet down 
the burrow. At that point the tunnel took 
a sudden turn, and try as he would, he 
could go no farther. From where he lay 
he could see the sinister monster scrutinizing 
every foot of the plain as it drifted nearer 
and nearer to him. If it once discovered 
his hiding-place, he knew that he would be 
dragged out of the hole by the elephant’s 
trunk to be stamped to death under his vast 
feet. 

Winnowing the air before him through 
his sensitive nostrils as he came, the great 
beast moved like doom nearer and nearer to 
where the man lay hidden under the tangled 
grass. Then, just as the Squire unconscious- 
ly tensed his muscles for the screech with 
which the elephant would announce its dis- 
covery of his hiding-place, he heard a sound 
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which seemed sweeter to his listening ears 
than any which they had ever heard before 
—and yet it was only the whimpering of a 
frightened dog. 

Once again, whining with fear, Quit sank 
his sharp teeth into one of the elephant’s 
hindlegs. Once again the great pachyderm 
seemed to transfer all his rage from the man 
to the dog. Stamping desperately, he tried 
again and again to crush Quit. Failing to 
do this, he whirled frantically around and 
around, striving to strike or seize the elusive 
dog with his trunk. Each time Quit whirled 
with him, always keeping behind his bulk, 
and always drawing him farther and farther 
away from his master’s hiding-place. At last, 


THE 


He was of medium height and squarely 
built, with blue eyes and a thick brown 
toothbrush mustache. As he reached the 
head of the stairs I stood aside to let him 
pass. 

“Are you one of the plain-clothes men?” 
he asked me. 

“W-why, no. 
the detective.” 

Then I remembered that my friend had 
once warned me against talking too freely 
with men who might be reporters. 

At that moment the door of the death- 
room opened, and the photographers with 
their apparatus came out and went down- 
Stairs past us. 

Drake came down from the floor above. 
We went into the bedroom again, the stran- 
ger following us. He touched my friend's 
arm. 

“My name is Starbuck, George Starbuck. 
My butler telephoned—” 

Inspector Sorby wheeled round. He had 
been looking out of one of the front. win- 
dows. We four were alone in the room now, 
with that ghastly presence there on the bed. 

As Starbuck limped forward to shake 
hands with the Inspector, I noticed an ugly 
bruise on his left cheek. 

“Have the Yonkers police found your as- 
sailant ?” Drake asked. 

“I don't know. I came here straight from 
the house up there.” His voice was un- 
steady—as if the effort of getting home at 
all in his bruised condition had been almost 
too much for him. “I must sit down—” 

He sank into an armchair in the middle 
of the room. Glancing toward the bed, I 


I came with Dexter Drake, 


saw that a sheet had been drawn over the, 


dead man's face. 

“The butler has identified your uncle, Mr. 
Starbuck,” Drake said in a low tone, “but 
if you would kindly—” 

The man raised his haggard face, on which 
the bruise stood out. 

“But I don’t know my uncle from Adam. 
He left America when I was a baby in arms. 
Even our correspondence began only a few 
months ago.” 

Sorby asked him about the recent letter 
from Dr. Starbuck, which the butler had 
said contained some reference to Chinese 
enemies. 

“I think, Inspector, that you'll find the 
letter in the rack on the writing-table in 
my bedroom, at the back of this floor.” 

“I found it myself a few minutes ago,” 
Dexter Drake said, “saw the Chinese post- 
mark, and took the liberty of reading it.” 

“That's quite all right,” Starbuck mur- 
mured. Then Drake told him that we had 
talked briefly with his uncle’s friend, Mr. 
Witherspoon. 

“My butler mentioned a Chinese gentle- 
man also. Do you think—” 


| Se Sorby came back at that moment, 
with the letter in his hand. At Starbuck’s 
suggestion he read it aloud. The opening 


roused to a perfect frenzy by the dog’s yelps 
and nips, the elephant abandoned all further 
search for the hidden man and rushed away 
after Quit until he was lost to sight behind 
the thicket. 

Squire Weston wasted not a moment of 
the respite which had again been vouchsafed 
him. Crawling out of the burrow, he fled 
away along the trail in an opposite direc- 
tion to that in which the elephant had gone, 
and an hour or so later, panting and ex- 
hausted, wet with sweat and smeared red 
with clay, he staggered up on the wide, de- 
serted veranda and dropped half-fainting into 
a hammock. For long he lay there in a 
stupor of exhaustion, to be aroused at last 


STARBUCK PU 


(Continued from page 76) 


paragraphs expressed the old man’s pleasant 
anticipations of seeing his nephew and _his 
own land after thirty years, said he would 
like to go into the country somewhere as 
soon as possible, as he had writing to do. 
Then came the paragraph which had so im- 
portant a bearing on the case: 

“It is wise for me to leave China. I 
have made enemies here in recent years. 
With the annuity you offer me, I shall be 
free of material cares. I shall be safe. That 
is all I ask of life now.” 

“An annuity!” Sorby echoed. 
very decent of you, sir.” 

“Not at all,” the young man answered. 
“Dr. Ira was my father’s only brother. My 
father was a rich man. I suppose my Aunt 
Sarah knew what the brothers quarreled 
about, but she never told me. Why,’— 
Starbuck turned to Drake—“perhaps I 
know less about my uncle than you do— 
after your talk with that early friend of his, 
Mr. Witherspoon. And I've been wondering 
—could my uncle have brought some treas- 
ure on his person, something which some- 
body knew about?” 

Starbuck was surprised to learn from 
Drake now that his uncle was planning to 
write his memoirs. He had not known even 
that. The Yonkers house, he said, would 
have been an ideal place for writing, and 
the gardener’s wife was a good cook. He 
seldom stayed there himself now. His office 
manager had resigned a few months ago be- 
cause of ill health, and he was practically 
tied to the New York office. Yesterday 
when that broad-faced man who looked like 
an Oriental had run at him on the road up 
there, he had thought the man mistook him 
for some one else—because what should any 
Chinaman want to kill him for? But when 
the butler telephoned this morning that Dr. 
Starbuck had been killed with a Chinese 
dagger, then he remembered that his own 
bedroom here looked on that runway. He 
had blamed himself horribly for not warning 
his uncle last night. 

“But your action was perfectly natural,” 
Drake said. “You picked yourself up, went 
home and went to bed.” 

Sorby told us then that he was going to 
the Chinese consul himself. The body would 
be removed to the mortuary within the 
hour. 

As Drake and I followed the Inspector 
into the hall, two waiting policemen passed 
into the death-chamber. The house would 
be in their hands now for several days. 

At the head of the stairs Sorby grasped 
my friend’s hand. “It’s a regular Chinese 
puzzle! I’m depending entirely on you, 
Mr. Drake.” 

“We're in deep water, Sorby,” my friend 
said in a low tone. “This case seems more 
amazing to me every minute.” 

When we returned to the bedroom, 
George Starbuck was still sitting in the arm- 
chair, staring with stricken eyes at that 
shrouded figure on the q 


“That was 
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by a silken head nestling against one of his 
dangling hands, and looked down into Quit’s 
brown eyes, gazing up at him with a world 
of love and devotion in their depths. 

A moment later, from a cool corner where 
he had been taking a siesta, Grit trotted 
complacently out to greet his master, appar- 
ently entirely unaware that he had been 
found wanting in any way. The Squire re- 
garded him sternly for a moment and then 
stooping down, changed the engraved collars 
of the two dogs, and like an accolade clasped 
the one marked “Grit” around the neck of 
the coach-dog, who, although he feared 
mightily, had not faltered when the great 
test came. 


ZZLE 


Drake suggested that Starbuck should go 
and lie down. He did look all in. 

With a murmured, “Thank you,” he rose, 
shook hands with us both, and limped pain- 
fully down the hall to his own room. 

Drake had got rid of him because he 
wanted another look at those diaries in the 
library. But he spent only a few minutes 
with the books marked “1900,” “1924” and 
“1925.” Then he reclosed the leather trunk. 

“What a pity, Howard, that those mem- 
oirs will never be written! That little old 
man went through the siege of Peking. 
Think of it!” 

I had never seen Dexter Drake so quiet 
when working on any case. “In deep 
water,” he had told the Inspector. 

Men came with a stretcher to remove the 
body to the mortuary. Drake and I went 
down to the wide lower hall, where we 
waited respectfully until the stretcher-bearers 
had passed out of the house with their 
gruesome burden. 

And then a most unexpected thing hap- 
pened—an astonishing thing. 

In the open doorway of the house a dig- 
nified Chinese was standing, a Chinese in 
American clothes. He had a long, drooping, 
scanty black-and-gray mustache. The police 
had let him through, I suppose, knowing that 
Dexter Drake was still in the house. 

The butler, who had reappeared from 
somewhere, was showing the visitor into the 
drawing-room. As Blodgett started to go 
upstairs, Drake said to him: “Will you tell 
Mr. Starbuck that if he does not feel well 
enough to come down, I am interviewing his 
uncle’s friend?” 

Blodgett whispered excitedly: “Yes, that’s 
the man who was here last night to see Dr. 
Starbuck. He says his name is Mr. Chang.” 


E went into the drawing-room. From 

the moment I saw Mr. Chang with 
the light from the window full on his face, 
I put aside any suspicion that he could be 
implicated in the murder. I don't know how 
Confucius looked, but at fifty-five he might 
have looked like Mr. Chang. 

After Drake's introduction of himself and 
me, we sat down together. My friend 
treated the visitor with great respect. Any- 
one would have. 

I had always read that the Chinese were 
experts in concealing their feelings, but Mr. 
Chang had horror in his dark slanting eyes. 
This was the story he told us, in his almost 
perfect English: 

He had met his honorable friend Dr. Star- 
buck in Peking seven years before. The 
link between them was a common interest in 
the classics of Chinese literature. Since Mr. 
Chang started two years ago on his journey 
around the world, they had corresponded 
occasionally. Mr. Chang had been three 
months in New York, where he lived at the 
Hotel Chelsea, taking his meals in a neigh- 
boring Chinese restaurant. Dr. Starbuck 
had written him from Chicago, inviting him 
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to call here last night. No, he did not come 
on business, only to greet the honorable Doc- 
tor. He had promised to bring .him this 
morning certain memoranda on a point of 
recent Chinese history, for use in his: mem- 
oirs. Politics? No, Dr. Starbuck's interest 
was purely historical. Enemies? He knew 
of none. If Dr. Starbuck had enemies, they 
must be among Occidentals in China—not 
the Chinese. 

Drake was careful to breathe not a word 
about Chinese clues. He merely mentioned 
“a knife” as the instrument of death. 

But as I watched the grave face of the 
Oriental before me, I realized that if he 
knew anything about the dead man which 
he did not wish to disclose, he would not 
disclose it. 

The butler came into the room. Mr. Star- 
buck sent his great respects to Mr. Chang; 
he had had a slight accident, but as soon as 
he was able to walk without pain, he would 
do himself the honor of calling on Mr. 
Chang at his hotel. 

The Chinese gentleman took formal leave 
of us and went away. 

Drake led me to a drug-store on the cor- 
ner, where there would be a telephone-booth. 
He had remembered the name of an Ameri- 
can civil engineer, long resident in Peking, 
but now in New York. 

When Drake came out of the booth, I 
knew from his eyes that he had learned 
something. But he said not a word until 
we were seated in a taxicab. 

“Howard! As Sorby would say: ‘The plot 
thickens.’ My engineer friend declares that 
Dr. Ira Starbuck was wise in leaving China, 
that he had been going wrong for some 
time, and that he was involved—among 
other things—in illegal traffic in opium. No 
doubt the proposed memoirs were designed to 
whitewash him.” 

Well! That did ease somewhat my senti- 
ments of pity for the old man foully mur- 
dered in his bed. But it made him vastly 
more interesting as the victim of a myste- 
rious Oriental crime. 

Drake stopped the taxi at the telegraph 
office in West Twenty-third Street. “You 
know Dr. Ira Starbuck came from Syra- 
cuse,” he said. “I'm wiring the Syracuse 
police for certain data. Then, if you'll drop 
me at the Grand Central Station, I'll run 
up to Yonkers and get on the trail of 
George Starbuck’s assailant*” 


HE four hours of Drake's absence I 

spent quietly at home, reading a big 
book of his on China. As an educator of 
youth, my friend the detective beat Har- 
vard to a frazzle. When at last he came 
home, he lighted a cigarette and threw 
himself down on the lounge in the sitting- 
room. 

“At the Yonkers station,” he said, “no 
Chinese was seen yesterday. You know it’s 
not far to the Subway at Van Cortlandt 
Park.” 

Then he asked me to hand him his brief- 
case. He took out the dagger he had bor- 
rowed from the police. 

“I’ve been somewhere else too,” he smiled. 
“To an amateur collector of Chinese weap- 
ons. I thought this dagger was modern. It 
is. A spurious form, too, that cloisonné hilt. 
But a man capable of planning such a crime 
would have brains enough to use somebody 
else’s weapon.” 


Drake lay there lazily blowing smoke-rings 
in the air. 

“The world will ring with this case,” he 
said suddenly. “For motive and sheer evil 
daring it beats anything you've ever heard 
of, my dear boy. This is no _passional 
crime, but premeditated murder in cold 
blood. And we are dealing with a motive 
powerful enough to sweep away the habits 
of a lifetime. Now I ask you, Howard: 
what is that motive?” 

I was utterly taken aback. “You might 
as well ask me,” I said, “to tell you a rule 
for squaring the circle.” 

As often before, I sat looking at Dexter 
Drake in sheer wonder. Lying there on 
the couch, the cigarette poised in those slen- 
der brown fingers, the friendly smile on his 
high-bred face, he seemed personally miles 
removed from the ugly world of crime. Yet 
I knew he was really more formidable than 
a dozen Inspector Sorbys. 

That evening at dusk he went out again. 
He did not tell me where he was going— 
just murmured something about meeting a 
policeman. When he came home, about ten 
o'clock, I noticed a triumphant glitter in his 
eye. But he would not talk about the case. 

I should have gone with him the next 
morning to the preliminary inquest, but 
among my letters was one from the bank 
which looked after my small investments, 
asking me to call there at ten o'clock. 

Drake told me at the luncheon-table that 
no important new fact was brought out at 
the inquest, which had been adjourned for 
ten days. The Chinese consul, he said, had 
no information of value. From Mr. Chang 
the police had secured the names of certain 
associates of Dr. Starbuck in China, and 
cables had been sent. Mr. Witherspoon had 
scouted the idea that “Ira” could have been 
robbed of anything valuable; but no one, 
not even George Starbuck, could say what 
the dead man might have carried on his per- 
son. All his recent letters to Witherspoon 
and the nephew—you know he had first 
written George only a few months ago— 
had been carefully gone over by the Inspec- 
tor, but nothing momentous was found in 
them except that vague reference to enemies. 
The papers in the dead man’s pockets were 
negligible, and if he had secrets he did not 
trust them to his diaries, which were mostly 
—the recent ones, anyway—mere records of 
business and social engagements. Sorby and 
Starbuck had gone over them together yes- 
terday afternoon, while Drake was in Yon- 
kers and elsewhere. 

“Good old Sorby,” Drake smiled, “is de- 
pending on me to unearth something yet. 
Well, it may be unearthed any moment now.” 


E were still at the luncheon table 
when a telegram came. 

“Ah!” The detective leaped to his feet, 
tearing open the envelope, while I waited, 
without breathing, for him to speak: 

“Seven words, Howard—only seven words, 
but the meaning they carry is voluminous.” 

He rushed to the telephone in the hall, 
rang up our garrulous neighbor on Park 
Avenue, and made an appointment to call 
for him in ten minutes. Then he went down 
to his study and shut the door. I was sure 
he was talking with Inspector Sorby on the 
other wire. . 

When he came back to the sitting-room, 
he said to me: 
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“I have just given Sorby the surprise of 
his life. This is one of those cases, How- 
ard, where circumstantial evidence is more 
convincing than any human testimony can 
be. J now have circumstantial evidence 
enough to hang a prime minister.” 

Then he added: “Not a word to Wither- 
spoon about that telegram.” 

Driving downtown with us in our taxi, 
Mr. Witherspoon was less talkative than he 
had been in his own car the afternoon be- 
fore. Drake's excuse for bringing him down 
there again was that he might need him to 
verify something. I wondered. 

When we arrived at the Starbuck house, 
the butler told us that Inspector Sorby was 
with Mr. George in his bedroom on the 
second floor. 

The two men were smoking together, 
George Starbuck behind his writing-table, 
Sorby lounging opposite in an armchair. 

When we had exchanged greetings, Mr. 
Witherspoon caught sight of a woman's 
photograph in a silver frame which stood on 
the mantel. 

“Why, that’s Sarah Biggs!” he cried, run- 
ning over to the mantel, where Drake and I 
followed him. “Haven't seen your aunt for 
thirty years, Starbuck, but I recognized her 
at once—aged, though, like me.” 

It was a tragic face, that face in the photo- 
graph, and I was not sorry to turn away 
from it and accept Starbuck’s offered ciga- 
rette. Dexter Drake said he was not smok- 
ing, and we sat down. 

Starbuck was looking better today, though 
the bruise on his cheek was still ugly. As I 
saw him now, sitting there behind his busi- 
nesslike writing-table, I wondered how I 
could have mistaken him yesterday for a re- 
porter. He looked what he was, a business 
man of some wealth. His thick brown 
toothbrush mustache was like a smudge 
across his hard upper lip. 

Drake’s manner was quite nonchalant, and 
he sat with one hand in his pocket. In his 
other hand he held that eight-word telegram. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, glancing from Mr. 
Witherspoon in his small blue chair to 
George Starbuck, then to Sorby and me, 
“have any of you been able to imagine a 
motive for this murder?” 

Starbuck flushed. “I had,” he said, “imag- 
ined a motive, but when I saw Mr. Chang 
at the inquest this morning, it seemed to me 
—well, impossible. Now I don't know 
what to think.” 

Mr. Witherspoon—for once—said nothing 
at all. 

Drake flicked open the telegram. “It’s 
from the Syracuse police,” he said, “and by 
means of it I can put my hands at any 
moment on the murderer of Dr. Ira Star- 
buck. The telegram reads: 

“‘Henry Arthur Biggs, July 
eighteen ninety-five.’ ” 

I chanced to glance at George Starbuck. 
Something was happening behind the bruised 
mask of his face. But in a moment he had 
found his voice. 

“Mr. Drake,” he said, “you surprise me! 
But—well, I have a paper here in a secret 
drawer—this table belonged to my father 
John Starbuck—and this paper tells more 
than your telegram tells you.” 

He pulled out a drawer, pressing some- 
thing; I heard a sliding of wood against 
wood; then his left hand came up with an 
envelope. He was looking at Dexter Drake 
so intently that his eyes were like blue fire. 

The next second a shot rang out—deafen- 
ing, terrifying. . 

Mr. Witherspoon flew past us, screaming, 
into the hall. 

Drake and Sorby rushed to George Star- 
buck, who had fallen out of his chair to 
the floor. The butler came tearing up the 
stairs; the policemen on guard rushed in— 
it was pandemonium. ; 

“My God, Drake!” Sorby was saying. 
“He might have shot you, or me!” 
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“No, no!” Drake said quickly. “I had 
him covered all the time from the pocket of 


my coat. He fired up at himself from the 
drawer of the table, where the revolver 
was.” 


Sorby leaned over the man. “He’s stone 
dead. Shot through the heart. Why—there’s 
another revolver in his pocket! He didn’t 
mean to be taken alive.” 

I don’t mind confessing that my teeth 
were rattling together. And that smell of 
warm gunpowder—it made me choke. 


ORBY sent out everyone else but Drake 
and me and shut the door. Then he 
called Headquarters, using the extension on 
that writing-table, but he did not sit down. 
When he hung up the receiver, he turned 
and stood there gazing at Dexter Drake. 
There may have been more in that look than 
I understood, but I understood something. 
“Last night,” my friend said very quietly, 
“I stood in the back yard here, with the 
policeman on guard, and watched Starbuck's 
shadow on the white window-shade of this 
room. He was so agitated that half the 
time he forgot to limp. He was not attacked 
on that road near Yonkers. The Yonkers 
police were not even notified until the next 
morning. He took no chances of having his 
country-house watched that night. Attacked 
because his window here looked on that run- 
way! Clever—clever and extremely plaus- 
ible. Why, Sorby, when the butler first men- 
tioned that letter of Dr. Starbuck's about 
Chinese enemies, my suspicions leaped to 
this man—for the letter served as a ready- 
made cover. But I was puzzled. I had 
not discovered a motive then.” 

The Inspector just stood there—waiting. 

“I told myself from the first,’ Drake went 
on, “that if the Chinese had wished to kill 
Dr. Starbuck, they had every opportunity 
before he left China. Could there be some 
motive far back, then, in his American life? 
That is why I instantly seized upon Wither- 
spoon, and just let him talk. Not till Star- 
buck came home, though, was the motive 
revealed in all its wonder. But I still had to 
prove my case.” 

Drake then broke the seal of that enve- 
lope which Starbuck had taken from the 
secret drawer. “We shall probably learn from 
this paper,” he said, “how long the murderer 
had known that he was himself in danger 
from Dr. Ira Starbuck.” 

That was another new idea. Sorby’s eyes 
opened wider. 

It was a sheet of ordinary letter paper 
which Drake unfolded, and it was dated 
the night before. He read the contents 
aloud: 

“*To Dexter Drake: 

“*¥You suspect me. I read it in your eyes. 
But I am also watching you. If I have one 
second’s notice that I am going to be ar- 
rested for murder, I shall escape you in the 
one way possible—by my revolver. If I can, 
I shall give you this writing. 

“‘Tohn Starbuck showed me the secret 
drawer in the writing-table, when he knew 
he was going to die. As nothing was stolen 
here, the police wil! not search for hiding- 
places. If I am safe, this “confession” is 
safe. Strange how it eases a guilty mind to 
confess—if only on paper! I know how it 
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eased Sarah Biggs to confess to me on her 
deathbed, six months ago. From that hour 
I have known that I might sometime have 
to kill Dr. Ira Starbuck. She told me I 
must never meet him. She warned me. 

“‘In the bottom of the old man’s trunk 
yesterday, Inspector Sorby and I found 
typewritten copies of all his diaries, but the 
original diary for 1895 was missing. Did 
you take it away? The Inspector was only 
interested in reading more recent notes. 

“When I made my plans, and invited the 
Doctor to this house, I never thought of 
diaries. And I had never heard of Wither- 
spoon. 

“Tt was an awful hour—that hour four 
months ago when I received the old man’s 
letter that he was returning to New York! 
Even if I had gone traveling, become an 
exile, I should never have been safe a mo- 
ment with that man in New York, where 
he could meet people who knew me. 

“Sarah Biggs told me that all the time she 
was living here she kept widening the breach 
between the two brothers. John Starbuck 
believed her implicitly. When he was dead, 
she felt safer, because Ira was so far away. 
Would he not die in China? But daily she 
read every heading in the newspaper, every 
steamer and hotel arrival. It became a 
mania with her. All this she told me before 
she died. But she would never have killed 
Ira Starbuck. 

“*After her death I should have consulted 
a lawyer—but I dared not. The Starbucks 
have distant relations. 

“The bruise on my face I made by 
pounding my cheek with a stone. I rolled 
down that rock and left tracks, limped back 
to the Yonkers house with dirt on my 
clothes. The Chinese dagger I had stolen 
from a curio-shop. Only a fool would have 
bought his weapon. At one o'clock in the 
morning, sufficiently disguised, I left the 
Yonkers house and walked to the Subway 
at Van Cortlandt Park. The night before, I 
had made chisel-marks on the back gate 
here, so I came in noiselessly with my own 
key. I knew where the ladder was. I drew 
felt-soled slippers over my shoes to make 
Chinese-looking tracks. I did not sign my 
crime with fingerprints. On my way back 
to the country place I buried the slippers 
and the rubber gloves. 

“Tt is possible, Dexter Drake, that you 
have missed the one clue to my motive. 
The suspicion in your eyes may be only a 
general suspicion, like Sorby’s. You may 
not be as clever as I fear you are. No doubt 
I am watched, and could not run away. 
But better a quick death than the life of a 
fugitive.’ ” 

There was no signature. 

Drake folded the letter and slipped it into 
his pocket. 


UT George Starbuck’s confession left 
me almost as much in the dark as be- 
fore. Why had he killed that old man? 
And how coldly he wrote of his father and 
his aunt Sarah—calling them by their full 
names, John Starbuck, Sarah Biggs! 
I glanced at Inspector Sorby. 
“But the motive!” he cried. 
clues, Drake, the clues!” 
“Witherspoon’s talk, with the Doctor's 
diary for 1895, gave me the clues, Sorby— 
though I was not sure they were clues till 
the ‘nephew’ came home. Howard was with 
me in Witherspoon's car, when he told us 
about a railway wreck thirty years ago in 
which Madelon Starbuck was killed, with 
Sarah Biggs’ husband and Sarah’s two chil- 
dren. Little George Starbuck, he said, had 


“And the 


been saved by a negro porter. 

“Howard also read with me in the Doc- 
tor’s diary about George’s birth in a summer 
cottage near Syracuse, about the two months 
Dr. Ira remained there with Madelon and 
the child, the meeting of the brothers in 
New York after John Starbuck's return 
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from London, the quarrel which ensued, the 
telegram Dr. Ira sent to Madelon—still in 
Syracuse—telling her that he was starting 
for China and would never return to Amer- 
ica. Madelon, we know from what hap- 
pened, must have shown that telegram to 
her sister, Sarah Biggs. 

“And when Sarah escaped from that wreck 
the next day—half-maddened with grief and 
terror, as she must have been—it is perfectly 
clear what she did. Remember that John 
Starbuck had not yet seen his infant son. 
Sarah was poor; her husband was killed; 
she was desperate, In a moment I will tell 
you how I know that it was not little 
George Starbuck whom the negro porter 
saved, but the youngest of those two chil- 
dren of Sarah’s—sixteen days older than 
George. Sarah presented her child to John 
Starbuck, in the place of his son and heir 
who was killed in the wreck. Wealth and 
security for them both! Herself as aunt 
and nurse.” 

I glanced at the tragic face in that photo- 
graph on the mantel. She, too, like Madelon 
downstairs, seemed poignantly real now. 

Drake went on: “It was after I saw the 
pretended nephew that I wired the Syracuse 
police to search the birth records for a son 
born to Sarah Biggs in that summer of 
1895. Their answer, ‘Henry Arthur Biggs, 
July twenty, eighteen ninety-five,’ was the 
telegram I read to the man sitting at that 
table a few minutes ago, his own real name.” 

“But Drake,” I cried, “whatever made you 
think that he wasn’t the actual George Star- 
buck? How did you know?” 

“But you also read, Howard, in the Doc- 
tor’s diary about the baby nephew with 
eyes precisely like his mother’s, though his 
nose was only a sketch. You heard Wither- 
spoon tell how John fell in love with the 
pretty brown-eyed Madelon, twenty yeers 
younger than himself, and married her. You 
saw Madelon’s portrait in oils in the draw- 
ing-room downstairs. And you saw, you 
several times mentioned, the blue eyes, the 
toothbrush mustache of the pretended 
nephew. Why, I knew from the first glance 
at him that he was not George Starbuck. 
Brown eyes don’t turn blwe. Then he had a 
motive for killing Dr. Ira—if he knew him- 
self about Sarah’s substitution of the chil- 
dren. Later I proved that he was faking his 
lameness. Then he did know. Then he was 
not attacked in Yonkers. He had killed the 
old man whom he dared to talk with on that 
Yonkers telephone, but dared not meet face 
to face—the old man who knew that the 
real George Starbuck was born with brown 
eyes. 

Inspector Sorby dropped into the nearest 
chair. “Of course I suspected the man,” he 
muttered, “but I could not see what he 
would gain by the murder. And to think 
that I had in my hands the typewritten 
copies of all those diaries!” 

Dexter Drake took a scarf from the couch, 
went over and covered the staring blue eyes 
of that cold-blooded murderer lying on the 
floor. Then turning, he stood beside the 
writing-table, looking from Sorby to me. 

“Think of this man’s evil daring!” he 
said. “Without even consulting a lawyer to 
learn what his rights might be, between the 
two bare risks—of losing all or a half of 
the Starbuck fortune, and murder—he chose 
murder. No attempted compromise with Dr. 
Ira, no suit at law—murder. Talk about 
crises! Imagine what went on in his mind 
during that hour when, after receiving Dr. 
Ira’s friendly letter saying that he was com- 
ing to America, this Henry Arthur Biggs 
who was known as George Starbuck plotted 
to make the old doctor his guest, then to 
kill him—after promising him a life annuity! 

“As Mr. Chang would tell you, the 
Chinese in their wisdom have a saying: ‘A 
man cannot become perfect in a hundred 
years, but he may become corrupt in less 
than one day.’” 
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OWhen a Woman puts her foot down~ 
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Smell the naptha 


in Fels-Naptha! 


Many women 
get the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha 
by dissolving it 
in hot water, or 
chipping it direct- 
ly into the wash- 
ing machine. 

Chipping 
Fels-Naptha only 
takes about 50 
seconds. Try it! 
You’ll be sur- 
prised and de- 
lighted with the 
results! 


When she puts it down firmly, it is a sign she’s stopped 
drifting in her search for helps that make housework easier. 
When a woman puts her foot down it means her mind is made 
up. She may have been tempted to try all kinds of soap and 
cleaners, but— 

When she puts her foot down, it means she knows 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 

When she puts her foot down to stay, it means she pays 
more attention to the washing help she actually gets, than to the 
form or color of soap. She knows from her own experience and 
that of her friends, that good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working together in Fels-Naptha, give extra washing help 
she cannot get in any other soap, no matter what its form, or 
color, or price! 

There is a very good reason why Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap—why it is a great deal more than just “naptha soap.” 
Fels-Naptha is quality soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha 
combined in the Fels-Naptha way. This makes Fels-Naptha 
clean more easily and more quickly. Fels-Naptha does the work 
thoroughly! Safely, too! 

Millions of women have made up their minds just that way. 
They'll tell you, as they’ve told us, that nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR @ Fels & Co. 
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ntoxication 


~selfpoisoning that is 
a drag upon the health 
and spirits of so many 


UTO-INTOXICATION is the price we 

ay for too much luxury—too little work. 

t is the result of too many miles by 
motor and too few on country walks. 


We spend our nervous energy freely—we 
force ourselves with many things to do—but 
we let our bodies “loaf!’”” We over-tax our 
stomachs and we under-work our muscles. 


Food remains within us for more than a 
span of a day, clogging the intestines —fer- 
menting—setting up the poisons that pro- 
duce Auto-Intoxication or Intestinal Toxemia. 

These poisons cause sudden fatigue—lassi- 
tude—dullness. They derange the intestines. 
They have an extremely bad effect upon the 
nervous system. They sharpen nerves— they 
make men and women cross and irritable. 


*« * * * 


Few of us are free from Auto-Intoxication. 
For few of us live normally, few of us have 
hard outdoor work to do, few of us keep our 
bodies free from the poisons of waste. 


Sal Hepatica relieves and prevents Auto- 
Intoxication because it promptly corrects in- 
ternal “stoppage” and sweeps away poisons 
from the intestines. 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable effervescent sal- 
ine. Through the mechanical action of water 
plus the eliminant effects of several salts in 
solution, it induces prompt peristalsis. 


It is of great help, not alone in Auto-In- 
toxication itself, but in many other conditions 
where the first step is to cleanse the system 
safely of those bodily poisons which are at 
the root of so much trouble. You ought to 
have a bottle in the house always. 


Made by 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., N. Y 
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VANISHED PASSENGER 


(Continued from page 87) 


the other way round. Oh, I wish they’d get 
a move on! Dearie, give this letter to the 
chief steward and say yours truly’s got a 
sick mother and he'll have to do the best 
he can. Will you?” And she gives Annie 
the letter. 

“A sick mother?” says Annie, taking it. 

“That's the tale,” says the girl, and then 
in a whisper: “Dearie, it was my steady 
wired me. He's on his way home from Can- 
ada. We've had a row and I took this job, 
you see. Now he’s coming back. Mr. Spicer, 
the superintendent, he wont listen. But if I 
go away now, it’d be the end of me! Now,” 
she says, “you get out—here’s the place— 
and I'll sit back till he’s got your trunk. 
You can take this with you,” she says, giv- 
ing Annie her suitcase. “What's in it be- 
longs to the Company, anyhow. I don't 
want it any more.” 

Well, there they were. The taxi-man was 
glad enough to get another fare like that—all 
the way out to Jamaica somewhere, too; and 
Annie goes up the gangway with her own 
bag and a cheap little paper suitcase, along 
with a crowd of other passengers all just ar- 
rived and passed by the Customs. And she 
went down the curved staircase in the en- 
trance-hall of the ship, and then she simply 
vanished. 


wo let me go on with the story. I 
pa know what you're going to say. Just 
wait and I'll explain it. I was just into my 
uniform when there came a knock at the 
door, and there was the chief steward, a 
little shrimp of a man with his head on one 
side and looking worried enough. 

“Oh, you've come,” he says, looking re- 
lieved for a second. “Have you a letter from 
Mr. Spicer?” I gave him the letter and 
he tore it open and read it. “That’s all 
right,” he says. “Get out into the entrance- 
hall and take your orders from the second 
steward. One of the boys said he heard you 
wasn't coming. Miss Boothby’s on the other 
side. Have you been long on these ships, 
Miss Cotter?” I said, “No, not very long,” 
and that was a fact—about five minutes. 
“Well,” he says, “be as quick as you can.” 
And he goes out. 

The ship was in the river, sailing dewn 
toward the Narrows, when I came out and 
took my place in the entrance-hall. But 
there was plenty to do. All my rooms were 
full except that Number Seventeen, and 
you'd hardly believe how some of those 
women were lying down already and turning 
pale at the very thought of the sea, though 
it was as smooth as glass. You see they 
had nothing to do but think about it. If 
they’d been me, with work to do and a 
secret locked up in my breast, they’d have 
had no time to imagine themselves getting 
sick. You people see us stewardesses stand- 
ing about, or sitting here the same as I’m 
doing now, doing a little mending and mak- 
ing the Palm Court look homelike, as I was 
saying; but you have no idea of what work 
there is in keeping a lot of women and 
children pleased and comfortable... . . 
What's that you say? Well, I fancy we 
earn all we get, anyway. 

And then late that evening, after dinner, 


| the steward and the purser, they want to 


| know if I’ve seen a Mrs. Pynzen, Number 


Seventeen B. I said I'd been to her cabin 
and seen her trunk, but as far as I knew, 
she hadn't been down off the deck. Then 
the hunt began. The assistant purser said 
he’d checked her off, and he had her ticket 
to prove it. Then where was she? Of 
course he wanted to know if they thought 
he had her in his vest pocket. Sailing days 
are trying for assistant pursers as well as 
stewardesses. The ship was searched the 
same as for stowaways, but nothing was 
found, as you may imagine. The Captain 


had the pursers up in his room and tried 
to find out what Mrs. Pynzen looked like. 
A blonde, the purser thought. There was 
fifty blondes on the ship, all sizes. A hint 
like that didn’t amount to much. 

And finally the Captain decided that al- 
though Mrs. Pynzen had come on _ board 
according to the pursers—seeing they had 
her ticket—she must have run away again. 
The second steward was sure of it. He had 
been hurrying to the office just before sailing, 
and he saw a taxi drive out with a blonde 
girl in it. Didn't see her face, you under- 
stand—only her profile as the cab passed 
him. He remembered it, because most cabs 
are empty going out. Friends of passengers 
generally wait to wave good-by at the end 
of the pier. That settled it for the Captain, 
and he sent a wireless to the office to tell 
them about it. And the voyage, my first 
voyage on the ocean, began. .... 

You're quite right there. I certainly don't 
tell this story to everybody who asks. I 
thought you'd credit me with ordinary com- 
mon sense. Bless you, I knew you were 
different. Do you suppose I don't know all 
about you? A look at the list in the 
purser’s office puts me wise to who’s in my 
rooms. And there’s a “Who's Who” in the 
library, even if I don’t place people all at 
once. I've enjoyed your stories, madam, 
ever since I was in high-school. I don't 
know your husband so well, but I’m sure 
it’s my loss. I made up my mind, if you 
were anyways human, to tell you the story 
of how I came to make it a profession. Not 
all famous people are as approachable as 
you, though. We had a writer last voyage, 
and he was all right—but his wife! She 
didn’t want another deck-chair within twenty 
feet of her. Old Southern family. She 
ought to have taken a couple of suites, one 
for herself and another for her social secre- 
tary. She gave me a dollar when they 
got off at Havana. I very nearly told her 
I'd been taught never to take money from 
strangers. But her husband knew all about 
it, and squared us like a gentleman. 


HERE was I? Oh, yes. Well, it didnt 

look so simple when the ship got out 
to sea and the future was to be considered. 
Annie Pynzen had vanished into thin air, 
you might say, but I couldn't help being 
interested in what would happen to her, 
could I? Knowing her story, as you might 
say. And I had an idea, too, that perhaps 
she had misjudged her husband. She had 
been fond of saying she had never had a real 
chance in life, but neither had he. He 
wasn't fitted for commercial pursuits, really. 
He ought to have been sent into the Navy 
when he was young and been hammered 
into shape. Discipline was what both of 
them needed, you see. It’s what everybody 
needs to a certain extent. You realize that 
when you work on a ship. It’s irksome at 
first, and then, when you're used to it, you 
understand it and can't get on without it. 
Well, those two poor souls needed it badly. 
All he’d had was liberty to make a fool of 
himself, and all she’d had was bullyragging 
and hazing. And it had made them both 
desperate. Thinking it over, going south in 
fine weather, I could see that. 

We had a good many passengers leave 
at Havana, same as you will, and the work 
was easier. Besides, I was getting used to 
it. Miss Boothby, the other stewardess and 
my senior, was a decent sort, married but 
separated and using her maiden name, and 
she gave me many little hints. We took a 
walk ashore in Havana, and if you'll be- 
lieve me, I liked the place. I had had an 
idea those dago countries were impossible 
for white women. Shows how ignorant you 
can be, even in the United States. There's 
an atmosphere about them, if you get what 
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Winners of Life's Richest Prize 


They banished constipation— 


































skin and stomach disorders— 
found vital, glorious health— 
by eating one national food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion —clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept.M29, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 








“AFTER FOUR YEARS’ SER- 
VICE in Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, I suffered greatly from in- 
digestion. In fact, I had no desire 
to eat, and the mere sight of food 
nauseated me. Nothing I took 
gave real relief. A friend suggested 
that I take a couple of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast cakes daily—I did. 
In about a month the attacks of 
indigestion had disappeared. I en- 
joyed my food. I was soon my old 
self again. Since then I have had 
wonderful health and a clear com- 
plexion—all due to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” Louis B. Tuomas, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


























“ *YOU LOOK SO MUCH BET- 
TER than we, who have had vaca- 
tions, do,’ remarked several of my 
teachers today. ‘Ts it the arduous 
work of summer school or prosper- 
+ ity that agrees with you?’ The 
Y truth is that I am nowa regular 
MA consumer of a product that I had 
known for years without realizing 


“LAST DECEMBER, there appeared a blotch of its health-giving properties. 

















little blisters at one corner of my mouth. They Fleischmann’s Yeast has cured the 

gradually spread on my face. I decided to try constipation that sapped my 

Fleischmann’s Yeast. I can truthfully say, that, strength for so long. Today I feel . 
aside from clearing up the acne, it has improved my like a new man.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
health in general. I am thankful for Fleischmann’s Cuartes F. Wixuis, system — aids digestion — clears the skin— 


Yeast.” Gertrupve Scupper, Detroit, Mich. Baltimore, Md. banishes constipation. Start eating it today. 
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“Gas?” “Oil?” 
“BRAKES?” 


IDE by side with the need of knowing 

you have plenty of gas and oil, is the 

need of knowing that your brakes are in A- 
one condition every time you start out. 


And this is no cranky “fuss-budget’s” idea, either! 


Remember the number of cars in active use— 
increasing by leaps and bounds—you notice the 
increase every time you drive out. Remember the 
number of careless pedestrians, increasing the motor- 
ist’s responsibility, calling on him to do both his 
own and the pedestrian’s thinking, too. 


And remember that the only really active safety 
aid your car gives you is its brakes! 


Have them Inspected— 
it costs nothing 


Any dealer displaying the Multibestos Service Sta- 
tion sign will inspect your brakes thoroughly with- 
out any expense to you. And if they need relining, 
he will install lining of the highest quality promptly, 
efficiently and at the right price. 


Can you afford to take the chances of not know- 
ing what your brakes are like? 


Write for a copy of “Braking Safe,” a booklet full 


of very important information about brakes. 
Department R B 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
WALPOLE, MASS., U. S. A. 


A large black BRAKES INSPECTED FREE 
and orange sign j ‘ 
like this will y) 
guide you tode- 
pendable brake 


| linings. L 
THE LINING MOST CAR MAKERS SPECIFY | 


PAT. OFF 


BRAKE LINING 


MULTIBESTOS 
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I mean. The past is there in the present, 
you may say. Now, in a place like Rove- 
reto, New Jersey, there’s scarcely any pres- 
ent, no past, and no future. Nothing to get 
romantic about, I mean. It’s difficult to 
explain. Anyhow, I liked it. Miss Boothby 
didn’t, so there you are. As for Cartagena, 
when I asked her about it, she says: “Oh, 
don’t you go on shore there, my dear. It’s 
a terrible place!” But somehow I made up 
my mind, unless I was sick, I'd take a 
chance. I didn’t know any more about it 
than about Havana, but I had my reasons. 

Two more days and we were there. 

And for the life of me I couldn't help 
thinking of that girl’s husband and how 
he’d run away from Rovereto and Twenty- 
third Street, to that fairy city sitting in the 
ocean and all shining with golden domes and 
Spanish castles. Oh, with your pen, madam, 
you could describe it, and I’m sorry you're 
not going so far. To me it was beautiful 
beyond words. Not that I wasn’t frightened. 
There’s a rule the Company have, that we 
can’t go on shore with gentlemen friends 
unless we're married, or at least engaged, to 
them. Miss Boothby wouldn't hear of it. 
So there was nothing left for me to do but 
go alone. And although I started when the 
sun was only just setting, and thinking to 
see that wonderful place in the twilight,— 
such was my ignorance, you see, never hav- 
ing been in the tropics—what was my sur- 
prise to have it get dark like some one had 
closed a door, just as I was arriving in 
the city, the harbor being a long walk out- 
side the walls. And such walls! Going 
through was like a tunnel. And as soon as 
it was dark it was moonlight, if you under- 
stand what I mean. Like liquid silver. I 
came into that place like a lost spirit from 
another world. I didn’t know where to 
turn or what to do. There were palm trees 
—treal ones, not made of cloth like we have 
here—and a place that looked like a con- 
vent along one side, and there was a foun- 
tain in the middle of a square. So beautiful, 
to my way of thinking! But it was a 
wonder I noticed anything at all, I was so 
scared. I couldn't be sure I'd get back to 
the ship. 

I saw a sort of store where I thought 
I could get information, at the end of a long 
arcade, and I started across in the moon- 
light to reach it. And then a carriage drove 
up and the driver stopped to let me get in. 
I was so surprised I did just that. He says 
“Hotel,” and, thinks I, there'll be somebody 
there to put me wise to what I want to 
know, and I says: “Yes, go on.” And he 
drives up the dark street past the store, 
which was a liquor saloon with several 
tough-looking parties drinking, so I was 
thankful I hadn’t gone in. I know better 
now, of course. It was just my ignorance. 

Well, there wasn’t but one hotel in the 
place as far as I could make out, and in 
a minute we were there. Very strange, if 
you ask me, and I made matters worse by 
poking my head into the bar. A tall young 
man gets up and comes out to me. “What 
would you be wanting, miss?” he asks, and 
I felt he was safe enough. “I’m the stew- 
ardess off the ship,” I says, “and a friend 
of mine in New Jersey is married to a gen- 
tleman down here, a Mr. Oscar Hempsiey.” 
That was the name Annie’s husband took 
when he came down, you see. “I suppose,” 
I says, “you couldn't tell me where he lives ?” 


E stares at me seriously for a minute and 
scratches his ear. “You say he’s mar- 
ried up in New Jersey?” he asks. “Well, 
that’s too bad.” He stares harder at me 
than ever. “I can tell you where he lives,” 
he says, “since I suppose you got a message 
for him from his wife, but I dunno as it 
will do him much good.” 
“Why, he isn’t in jail, is he?” I asks, 
trembiing. “No, he aint in jail, far as I 
know, miss. But I was wonderin’ if I’d 


told the truth when I said I could tell you 
where he lives. He may not be living any- 
where now. He’s been at death’s door for 
over a week now.” 

“Oh, please take me to him,” I says. “It 
may be too late. And I really do have 
a message from his wife. She's a friend, 
a particular friend of mine.” 

“That’s all very well, but you'll not be 
wanting to go to the sort of place he’s in, 
I’m thinkin’,’ he says. “You see, miss, he 
hasn’t been actin’ down here as if he was 
married. It might be unpleasant for you, 
meetin’ the seforita. Not that she isn't 
lookin’ after him a sight better’n many a 
nurse would. She wont have him moved, 
and the doctor, he says it wouldn’t do him 


any good. He's a dyin’ man.” 
“\ JHAT’S the matter with him?” I 
says, and he tells me how Oscar 
Hempsley, as he called him, had gone into 
business with a half-breed and bought a 
small ship with a gasoline-engine. And one 
trip, coming round from a place called Rio 
Hacha, they’d shipped some big seas and 
the exhaust-pipe broke, and the poor half- 
breed was being choked to death in the lit- 
tle engine-room. Oscar, he dropped down 
in there and got him out after a struggle 
But he couldn’t get out himself. _He man- 
aged to stop the engine before he crumpled 
up on the floor alongside of it. Arid he 


never got the gas out of his lungs. He'd 
been expected to die for over a week 
“This girl has kept the breathin his 


body,” says my friend, “but it womfbe for 








long. I’m sorry, miss.” And he st wait- 
ing, his cigarette behind his back, ¥ me to | 
say what I was going to do. 

“IT must go to see him,” I says. _ “It’s no 


time to stand on ceremony, is it?” - “No,” 
he says, “if you've a message from’ his law- | 
ful wife, it isn’t.” And then he gsked me 
how Oscar came to leave his horf®. “He | 
had money when he came here, but he was | 
soon gypped out of most of it,” he ‘says. 

“That’s his own business, I guess,” I told 
him. “Take me there, will you ?”* 

He said he would, and we took the carriage, | 
as had been waiting, and drove back to the | 
square again. I couldn’t tell you what they | 
call it. I never went on shore there again. | 
He went under the arcade and up a flight | 
of stone steps to the floor above. There was 
a long passage with a lantern burning at the | 
far end, and doors on each side, like the | 
alleyway in a ship. And halfway down 
there was a door open and the light of an 
oil lamp streaming across. Some one was 
talking. We went along, and my friend 
touches me on the shoulder and nods as if 





to say: “This is it.’ 

But I held on to him and made him come 
as far as the door. I was scared. The 
voice! His voice; but so changed. “It was 


hoarse-and weak, and it ran on and on in 
the same key. He was talking to somebody | 
he called Chiquita. Over and over again it | 
was, “Chiquita, Chiquita.” I looked in at the | 
door, but there was a screen so I couldn't 
see the bed. Beyond was a curtain drawn 
back, and there was a little balcony and the 
moonlight streaming over the old Spanish 
walls and towers outside. Chiquita, Chi- 
quita! I shall never forget that word as he 
repeated it over and over. It was, in its 
way, the key. It was romance. It was all 
he’d starved for up there in Twenty-third | 
Street. And in his babble you could have 
detected how he wasn’t really unhappy. 
Why, it was the talk of a happy child— 
just a boy. And do you know she didn’t 
understand a word of what he said except 
her name—Chiquita. Think of them there, 
talking by signs! And yet I dare say she 





understood him better than his wife did! 
We stood in the shadow listening to his 

voice, and even then it was plain the sound 

of it was failing. Suddenly he began to laugh. 


This 


Saturated Lather 
... Soaks the beard soft 


Why is the tide of shavers swinging 
more and more towards Williams? 

Because Williams softens the beard 
faster, stays moist longer and leaves 
the skin glove-smooth. 


This pure uncolored shaving cream 
works up quickly into a rich, bulky 
lather —saturated with moisture. Fist 
it lifts the water-resisting oil-film 
from the beard, then itvsoaks all of 
each bristle soft. At the same'time it 
lubricates the skin so that-the razor 
just glides along. 


To prove our claims we will send a 
week’s trial tube on receipt of the 
coupon below or a postcard. Williams 
costs soc in the economical double- 
size tube. It contains twice as much 
as the large size 35c tube. 


Aqua VELVa is our newest triumph 
—a scientific after-shaving prep- 
aration. We will send a generous 
test bcttle free. Write Dept. 106: 








The tube with 
the unlosable, 
hinge-cap ~; 








if she was to come, eh? 


“Ah, Chiquita, 





TheJ. B. WilliamsCo., Dept. 106, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address, iid St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
: Cream. (Trial Size has no Hinge-Cap. ) 


Red Book, June 
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What becomes 
of the empty 


tobacco tins? 


Ot course, to most people an empty tobacco 
tin is just something to throw away. But 
there are exceptions. 

A railroad fireman started a pile of Edge- 
worth tins on the American desert as a sort 
of shrine, he says. Passengers and employees, 
according to his story, caught the spirit and 
the pile grew fast. 

Another smoker writes from Egypt that he 
has scattered Edgeworth tins along the Nile 
and succeeded in placing one in the inner- 
most chamber of a Pharaoh's tomb. 

A telegraph operator says he uses Edge- 
worth tins as amplifiers for the Morse code 
that comes in over his various wires. 

Still another use is brought to light by 
Mr. L. C. Quinn of New York. He says: 


New York City 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen: 

As a member of the Edgeworth Club, I 
want to tell you of a little scheme I have 
to help the game along. When I take the 
last pipeful from the blue can, I always 
set it up in some conspicuous place where 
it may be seen by passengers on the sub- 
way or elevated platforms, or in an office 
window where passersby may have their 
attention mutely drawn to this very good 
smoking tobacco, which I have been using 
for eleven years Maybe other members 
of the Club would like to follow suit 
when they have an opportunity. 

Yours very truly, 
L. C. Quinn. 







To those 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 8R S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold im various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth sta- 
Wave length 256 meters. 
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My old woman says she’s coming—coming! 
Oh, Lord!” he says, and then: “Go away, 
Chiquita—vamos. Ah, but you wouldn't, 
Don't 


now. She'll only find a dead man. 
you go, Chiquita.” Oh, but it went to my 
heart! 1 wanted to tell him that it was 


all right, that he needn't worry about Annie 
ever coming down. And then the girl, she 


hears us, and comes out to us. 
\ ELL, you couldn't blame him. She was 
one of those dark, voluptuous creatures 
you always think of with a red flower in 
their hair. Not a big girl, you understand, but 
one of the attractive sort. When she saw us, 
she screamed and ran out to the balcony 
My friend, he spoke to her in Spanish, and 
she came back to us. They talked. She 
looked at me. I couldn't say a word. My 
friend says: “She says he is dying. Do you 
want to see him?” I said: “No, I couldn't 
Tell her to tell him his wife sends her love.” 
He repeated this to the girl, and she nodded 
and went in behind the screen. My friend 
said: “He don’t know hardly any Spanish, 
and she can’t speak English—I'll tell him.” 
And he went in too, and left me out in the 
passage. 
I heard them talking in a low tone for a 
minute, and then Oscar called out: “My 


God! Then she’s come! Ah!" And there 
was silence. The girl, Chiquita, began to 
speak very fast in Spanish. The screen 


suddenly tumbled down as my friend stepped 
away from her, and I saw Oscar fallen back 
on the bed. I guess he was gone—then. 


GOSPEL 
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Mr. Stokes, the gentleman as brought me 
there, he said they must get the doctor quick, 
and he hurried away. The girl looks at the 
man on the bed, and then, after a long while, 
at me. And I guess she knew. 

But there was nothing the doctor could do 
for him. Mr. Stokes, who was in the oil 
game down there, escorted me back to the 
ship, and I told him how Oscar’s wife had 
disappeared and how the old people would 
appreciate it if his body could be sent up to 
them. He said he'd fix it. He was a real 
friend. He comes on board whenever we get 
to Cartagena and he happens to be there 
He often goes up into the interior. There's 
a chance of him coming up with us this trip, 
on leave. Not that that has anything to do 
with this story I'm telling... .. Well, I 
don’t know. Of course he was interested 
He says he’s determined to find out all he 
can about me, and make sure what I say is 
true. I don’t see why people want to worry 
so much about the truth, do you? You'd 
think they'd rest when they're happy. . . . 
What's that you say? DoT like him? Oh, I 
like him. I like the way he talks about 
widows. Says if he ever marries, it'll be an 
attractive widow with no nonsense about 
her. No, he’s just a boy, as I see it. I hu- 
mor him. Oh, nothing serious. With Annie’s 
experience so close to me, you can under- 
stand I'll be careful in my, own case. Still, 
you can't tell what you'll do in the future 
Yes, madam, three bells is half-past five; 
and I must be going down now, if you'll 
excuse me. 


SHOES 


(Continued from page 47) 


“It’s a premature foal! Damn my coat-tails 
if it aint!” 

“Yassuh, Major, li'l boy hawss, fo’ fac’! 
Done step’ to town fo’ a track record. Yas- 
suh, some fast li'l baby! Whut’s wrong, 
honey—kain’t you reach yo’ mammy ?” 

“Why, he can’t stand up!" said the Ma- 
jor. “Knees wont hold him!” 

Ash's huge hands were trying to help the 
newcomer to its feet. ‘“Whut’s the matter, 
lamb? Well, fo’ Gawd’s sake, ol 
mare done foal a colt wif rubber laigs! 
Yassuh, they fold up like a ol’ dollar-’n’-a- 
half suitcase !” 

Doc’ Saunders came at noon to make a 
thorough inspection of the newcomer. He 
spat tobacco-juice all over the stall and fi- 
nally rendered his verdict. ‘“Leg-bones 
haven't had a chance to harden. That's the 
trouble with breeding to old mares. Blood 
lines are all right, but you need bone and 
muscle too. This colt is like a baby with 
the rickets. If you can figure out a way of 
feeding it, you might add barley and lime- 
water, but I don’t see much use.” 

Doc’ Saunders went on about his busi- 
ness, leaving the Judge and Ash Johnson 
contemplating the shivering, helpless foal of 
Aggie W. 

The Judge straightened. “Well, Ash, we 
can’t expect everything. Two out o’ three 
is a powerful fine percentage. We'll need 
all our time fo’ Certain and May Do.” 

“Vassuh, Major, but Ah figures me Ah 
kin hold ‘em li'l rubber laigs wif’ ma hands 
while it eats—” 

“See heah, Ash, I wont have you wasting 
yo’ time—” 

“Nawsuh, Major, wont waste no time, but 
Ah kin hold this li'l boy hawss up to its 
mammy an’—” 

“No use—it’s hopeless.” 

“Yo aint goin’ call him ‘at, Major?” 

“Call him what?” 

“Whut yo’ jes’ said—Hopeless ?’ ” 

“H'm, hadn't thought about it, Ash—but 
why not? We've got Certain and May Do. 
Took inspiration and experienced judgment 
to name those two, Ash; but a blind man 
could call the turn on this colt. I'll register 


him as Hopeless. No other name would 
describe him.” 

“But Major, suh, he got Supremus blood, 
and aint you always said—” 

“Ash, don’t you irritate me! An’ don't 
waste yo’ fool time with Hopeless. I'm 


staking my reputation and my lifelong hopes 
on Certain and May Do, and damn my 
coat-tails, Ash, I wouldn't be at all sur- 
prised to see them finish one-two in the 
Derby !” 

“Well, fo’ Gawd’s sake!” 

Major Jeff went over to Daniel Teague’s 
establishment that evening to extend his com- 
pliments to his benefactor. He pounded his 
host on the back. “General Teague, suh! 
General Teague! All Fayette County is yo’ 
debtor, General Teague.” 

Teague smiled. “Fair enough, Major. But 
I'm no general.” 


“By God, suh, you ought to be! Great- 


est contribution to the American turf in 
twenty -vears. Glorious foals, General 
Teague—colt and a filly, and except fo’ 


their sex, you can’t tell them apaht, suh! 
Could we repair to yo’ library, General? I 
feel the need of a potent beverage fittingly 
to celebrate the occasion!” 

The New Yorker was nothing loath. But 
in undertaking to compete with the Major 
he was going outside his class. At two 
o'clock in the morning Teague’s valet en- 
tered the library and rescued his master 
from under the table. Major Jeff, glass in 
hand, was still talking of Supremus and 
describing how the Derby would be run 
three years from now. The Major, in fact, 
was just getting into full stride. He fin- 
ished that race all by himself. Literally 
and figuratively, he walked home! 


when 
trifle 


AWN was gilding Greenbow Hill 
the Major, holding himself a 
more erect than usual, unlatched the front 
gate and made his way, not without some 
difficulty, to the maternity-barn. He heard 
the voice of Ash raised for the first time in 
a nonreligious hymn. The negro was sing- 
ing in a tone of sentimental conviction a 
popular ditty of the day: 
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“eet tiv¥e AGITATION? 


A perfected principle in home cleaning science, sponsored 
by the world’s oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
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LD—old as housekeeping 

itself; yet new—new as 
tomorrow morning: this is “‘Posi- 
tive Agitation” as embodied in 
the sensational new Hoover. 


It is beating —the first essential 
of thorough rug-cleaning — of a 
sort hitherto unknown, rendered 
exact and positive by mechani- 
cal means. 


This new Hoover floats the car- 
pet or rug on a cushion of air, 
and then, in soft, swiftly re- 
peated taps of instant pressure, 
vibrates it like a pennant in a 
breeze. 


Nothing has ever resembled it. 
It is new, startling, revolution- 
ary! It far surpasses even the 


x 4 HOOVER 


“She 


standard-design Hoover in these 
particulars: 


For the first time, it makes 
possible ‘Positive Agitation” 
of floor coverings. 


By actual test, in the ordinary 
cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 131% more dirt. 


It isan even greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


It is virtually service-proof; 
every part, including the new 
motor, requiring no oiling. 


It increases the efficiency of 
its remarkable dusting tools 


Cc OM? ART, NOR TH 
The oldest and largest maker of eléctric cleaners + 












te 


difference between 


The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


because of its 50% stronger 
suction. 

Its exclusive dust- and germ- 
proof bag is now washable. 


Its form and finish are of star- 
tling beauty; and every new 
feature insures greater oper- 
ating ease. 
You owe it to yourself to see 
and understand this new Hoo- 
ver, now being exhibited by 
Authorized Hoover Dealers. 
It is still only $6.25 down, with 
the balance in easy monthly 
payments. 


It represents the greatest single 
contribution to efficient home- 
keeping made in many years. 
You'll know why when you see 
it in action. 


CANTON, OHIO 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


HOOVER 


++» as it Sweeps 


as tt Cleans 
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Give All your teeth 


a square deal. 


‘This brush does 
Oroothcanside- 
N step this scien- 


tific brush. The way 
it is built is a guaran- 
tee that it will reach 
every tooth. 

First there is the 
curved bristle sur- 
face. It curves the 
way your jaw curves. 
Next there is the big, 
cone-shaped end tuft. 
This makes those re- 
mote rear molars as 
accessible as your 
front teeth. And then 
you have a curved 
handle, curved so that 
it goes toward your 
teeth, making the : 
Pro-phy-lac-tic one of é 
the most comfortable 
brushes to use. 























Sold in three sizes by 
alldealers in the United 
States, Canada’ and 
all over the world. 
Prices in the United 
States and Canada 
are: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 
goc; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25¢. 
Also made in 
three different 
bristle textures 

— hard, medi- 
um, and soft. 





© 1926, P. B. Co. 


Always sold in the yellow box. Look 
for the hyphenated, facsimile word 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. This denotes the 


genuine. 








Yassuh, ‘at’s ma baby! 
Nawsuh, don’t mean maybe! 
Yassuh, ’at’s ma baby love! 


The Major looked first in the stall of 
Winter Bells, but little Certain was helping 


himself to breakfast unattended. Nor was 
Ash in the quarters occupied by Queen's 
Token and her baby filly. The Major 


crossed to the stall of old Aggie W. 

The big negro was sitting on the floor 
directly under a contented mother, and held 
firmly in his arms so that it could nurse in 
comfort was the tiny foal with the “rubber” 


legs. 


HE Major tugged sternly at his mus- 

tache. “Ash, you black hunk o’ worth- 
lessness, what'd I tell you? You neglect yo’ 
important duties, and I'll be constrained to 
fire you!” 

“Nawsuh, Major—aint neglected nothin’. 
I gets me up at foah ‘clock—” 

“Four o'clock!” exclaimed 
“Ash, yo’ lying!” 

“Nawsuh! ‘Is li'l boy hawss bawl so loud, 
Ah jes’ natcherally has to get up and shet 
his face. Laigs aint no ‘count a-tall, but 
—um, he sure know how to use his mouf 
two ways! Yassuh, drinks lak ol’ fish, and 
yells lak gospel preacher. But as St. Paul 
say to the Pharisees—” 

“Now, Ash, what St. Paul said wont be a 
circumstance to what I'll say to you, unless 
you move yo’ stumps! Clean out all these 
stalls. General Teague is pressed fo’ tem- 
porary quarters, and he’s sending over some 
boarding mares and their foals.” 

“Says which? Well, brothers, will you 
pray for me! Yassuh, Major, Ah cleans 
me ‘em stalls lak the good Lawd clean out 
the Temple soon’s as I give this li'l boy 
hawss a alcohol rubbin’—” 

The Major exploded. “Damn my coat- 
tails, Ash! If you possess any energy in 
that black carcass o’ yours, I'd be power- 
fully obliged if you'd expend it in the direc- 
tion of my convictions.” 

But he might just as well have been 
talking to the stone pillars that marked the 
entrance to Greenbow Hill. The advent of 
Hopeless had aroused sentiments in the 
breast of Ash Johnson that were quite as 
strong as the convictions of Major regarding 
Certain and May Do. In some mysterious 
manner the shuffling negro managed to per- 
form all the additional duties consequent 
upon the addition of a dozen brood-mares 
and their nurslings. He neglected nothing, 
without apparently exerting himself, and he 
still found time to spend hours in the stall 
of old Aggie W. 

“Evenin’, li'l boy hawss! Time you was 
takin’ yo’ standin’-up exercises. Kain’t neveh 


the Major. 


do nuffin, lyin’ on floor ‘at way. Brace 
yo'se’f, honey, and I hold ‘em no-’count 
laigs. One—two—and up you stands lak 
Methodist minister!” 

Old Aggie W. snorted nervously as the 
baby thoroughbred tried with desperate 


courage to achieve its feet. And the time 
came when it could stand for a few minutes 
without help. 

“Well, angels hover round!” breathed Ash. 
“Thank Gawd, ’at’s ovah! Now, lil boy 
hawss, see kin you learn how to peram- 
bulate.” 

But this proved a difficult task. Day after 
day the big negro got down on his hands 
and knees in the stall and went through a 
pantomime designed to teach Hopeless how 
to walk. Old Aggie W. watched them with 
grave concern. 

“Honey, you put yo’ laig out lak ’at, and 
you go thump—thump—thump, lak is! 


C’mon, li'l boy hawss, aint yo’ ‘shamed to 
have all ’em weanlings cuttin’ didoes in the 
pasture, and you aint neveh yit been out’n 
yo’ stall?” 

The heart of little Hopeless was willing, 
but 


its flesh was weak. Ash had to keep 
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the foal undernourished and underfed, lest 
the weight of its body should prove too 
much for the fragile legs. Nevertheless one 
day at dusk the trembling colt managed to 
take four wabbly steps before it collapsed 
in the arms of its mentor. 

Ash’s jubilation knew no bounds. “Major 
suh, ‘at li'l gospel colt done strut his stuff 
today. Yassuh, he walk foah short steps 
He.” 

The Major glared at his foreman. “Re- 
markable! Took four steps, did he? Re- 
markable, indeed! Permit me to infohm 
you, Ash, the Derby distance is a mile and 


a quarter and Whisk Broom ran it in two 
minutes flat!” 
“Well, bow down, mah people! He had 


gospel shoes on, didn’t he, Major suh?” 

“No, he didn’t. He just had racing plates 
and propah care! And that’s just what 
Certain is going to have, or I'll get a new 
foreman from General Teague.” 

The threat proved effective. Ash shuffled 
away in a hurry, and for several weeks he 
paid full attention to the Major's two best 
bets. It was just as well, for there were 
never two more promising weanlings in Fay- 
ette County than Certain and May Do 
Each bore the forehead star and white stock- 
ings of their sire. Their lines were almost 
perfect, and they moved with the easy grace 
of equine aristocrats. Particularly was this 
noticeable when they paraded’ homeward at 
dusk from the pasture. It was at this time 
of day that Major Jeff and Ash Johnson 
plumbed the depths of a common under- 
standing. 

You remember Longfellow’s lines: 

Between the dusk and the daylight 

When the night is beginning to lower 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupation 

That is known as the children’s hour 


Well, there was a “children’s hour” on 
Greenbow Farm, and for years it had repre- 
sented to the mistaken Major an outlet 
for his repressed emotions. Here was sen- 
timental idealism, hope and love, and de- 
spair. The ceremony usually transpired about 
five o'clock, for it was then that the Major's 
baby thoroughbreds, tired of romping all 
day in the pasture, would begin gathering 
at the north gate, waiting for Ash Johnson 
to spank them and feed them and put them 
to bed. Like so many hungry and sleepy 
children, they wanted “in,” and they an- 
nounced the fact with shrill whinnies. 

Groomed for the occasion, and with a 
fresh flower in the lapel of his black frock 
coat, the Major always left his house at 
this hour, and cane in hand sauntered down 
to the north gate. From this point to the 
entrance of the great barn that served as a 
“dormitory” for the youngsters was a short 
parade lane, and here the Major took up 
his stand with a sort of “Bless you, my 
children” attitude. 

When all was ready, Ash lowered the 
bars, clapped his hands ana began marking 
time, flap—flap—flap in the dust with his 
enormous feet. His caressing voice intoned 
its orders: ‘“Hi-yah, babies! Two by two, 
and watch yo’ step. Take yo’ pahtners and 
strut yo’ stuff. ‘At’s right, children, dolce- 
do! Salute the Major as you go by!” 

And here they came! Kindergarten pu- 
pils of the sport of kings! Stepping along 
daintily, two by two, slim-limbed and fer- 
vent-eyed, revealing in their demeanor that 
they knew they had been born to the royal 
purple. 

A stranger might well have experienced 
difficulty in telling one from another, but 
Major Jeff could see in each the distinguish- 
ing marks of blood-lines that dated clear 
back to Herod, Matchem and Eclipse—the 
thoroughbred trinity. 

The kindergarten class moved on, Cer- 
tain and May Do leading the way. These 
were the Major’s future color-bearers, and 
each evening as they paraded by, pausing 
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RIVALS THE eee THE SCARLET TANAGEA 


— 
Give this Reward 
to Graduates >» 


The Parker Duofold Pen and 


“Pencil “Duette 


The most Popular Gift in the Stores Today for Birthdays, 
Weddings, Leave-takings and Commencement 










HE coming of vacation suggests 

to America that soon there'll 
be much writing home to do. And 
all who carry along the well-filled 
Parker Duofold Pen and Pencil 
will be the envy of those who are 
obliged to search at every stop for 
pen and ink—not the easiest of 
things to find in the woods, or at 
the lakes and seashore. 


Therefore, gift-buying at this sea- 
son naturally concentrates on these 
handsome Parker Duofold Duettes. 

The Pen with point guaranteed 
25 years if not misused, restful 
Hand-size Grip, and extra large 
ink capacity. 

The Pencil with Non-Clog Feed 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN * 
ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * 


Parker 


Parker Duofold Duette: Over- ey $7; Pencil, $4; Junior size 
—Pen, $5; Pencil, $3.50; Lady size—Pen, $5; Pencil, $3; Satin-lined 
Gift Case de luxe included with sets 


so easily filled by slipping in a new 
lead at the Tip— you need never 
take out the “insides.” 

It was Parker’s idea that the 
world would richly reward who- 
ever would produce such a writing 
team. And so it has proved —Par- 
ker sales in the past 4 years have 
increased 435%. People bought 
more than eight million dollars 
worth of Parkers last year alone. 
This year they're in higher popu- 
larity than ever. 

Go and see the bright arrays of 
Parker Duofolds at all good pen 
and pencil counters. Rich Black 
and Gold or Black-tipped Lacquer- 
red—so handsome to own and hard 
to mislay. 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON 








—_—_—— 


No, 42—Gold Point. Fine ball point, go!d plate. 
Writes like velvet. Suits 9 out of 10 people. 





How Well Did Your 
Grandfather Write? 


PENMANSHIP is called a lost art,but 
the art of making fine pen points has 
neverwaned. More steel pen points 
are sold today than ever before. 
For sixty-eight years skilled crafts- 
men have been handfashioning 
Spencerian pens of the finest Shef- 
field steel—pens designed by experts 
who have developed perfect points 
for every style of writing. 

Perhaps you have not yet found the 
perfect pen. There are fifty Spen- 
cerians from which to choose—fine 
points, medium points, stubs, and 
ball-pointed pens with the velvet 
touch. Since your grandfather’s 
time, Spencerians have been the 
sani e of teachers, accountants and 
careful penmen. Outlastingand out- 
writing ordinary pens, they offer you 
real pleasure in writing. 

There’s a Spencerian to suit you no 
matter how you write. You owe it 
to yourself to find it. 


Send 10 cents for our special offer 
of the ten most popular Spencerian 
pen points and a complimentary 
cork-tipped pe nholder—then only 
will you realize how satisfying the 
r ight pen is. Find the right point, buy 
by the box and use clean pens. Spen- 
cerian Pens are best. 





— —— 


No. 1—College. Extra fine No, 44—Invincible Medi- 
point for fast. fine writing— um ball point, si/vered. A 
a favorite of expertpenmen. man’s pen, firmand smooth, 


~~ Nes 


No. 40—Falcon. Medium No. 39—Subway Stub. Si/- 
finepoint, si/vered. Most pep- vered. Medium point—free, 
ular general business pen. easyand very smooth action. 








SPENCERIAN Pe  Co.,349 Broadway, N.Y. 
I enclose 1oc for your stiles of 10 pen pointe 
and a complimentary penholder 
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an instant for the customary lump of sugar, 
the tall Kentuckian studied their develop- 
ment with proud eyes, confident at last that 
Supremus blood had given him the golden 
foal of his ‘imagination, the unbeatable idol 
of the Kentucky turf. 

Of course Hopeless never participated in 
that evening parade. Old Aggie’s colt was 
the only one ever foaled on Greenbow Hill 
was excluded from the ‘children’s 

While the others romped in the 
pasture, this unfortunate son of Optimus 
stood by the window of his stall, peering 
out wistfully at the green hills. He was 
now at the awkward age, and an ugly duck- 
ling if there ever was one: large knees, 
sprawly legs and an undernourished body. 
He wabbled rather than walked, and Ash 
Johnson, chuckling, told him: “Boy hawss, 
you's the best Charleston dancer in Fayette 
County. Yassuh, ’at’s you!” 

Gradually the fame of the Major's three 
vearlings spread through Fayette County. 
Major Jeff himself advertised Certain and 
May Do. The story of little Hopeless was 
related by Polly Pennington to Mrs. Tucker 
Mathews, who had a large heart, a double 
chin and a tongue like Tennyson's brook. 
Mrs. Mathews repeated the story before 
three women’s clubs at Lexington, with the 


hour.” 


result that each Sunday thereafter saw an 
increasing number of women visitors at 
Greenbow Hill. They showed little interest 


in Certain and May Do, or even the Ma- 
jor. They all wanted to see and to pet 
the colt that was known as Hopeless, and 
to hear its flat-footed custodian singing: 
“Yassuh, ‘at's ma baby—‘at’s ma baby love!” 

The Major was exasperated. “Now, see 
heah, Ash! Yo’ ruinin’ the reputation o’ 
I'm tryin’ to identify Greenbow 
Hill as the home of a Derby winner, and 
by gad, every fool woman in Fayette County 
a cross between 

If this 
fire both 


a circus and a children’s hospital. 
keeps up, I'll be constrained to 
you and that colt. I'm sick o’ darkies 
flat feet and colts with dicky legs.” 
Ash sighed. “Yassuh, Major! Soon’s our 
get rested, us is gwine drif’ some- 
wheres. Ah done tol’ you ‘at befo’. In 
the words o’ Solomon, it takes a wise man 
to— 

“Ash! Shut yo’ face!” 

“Yassuh!” 


HREWD horsemen were beginning to 
take serious note of the Major's hand- 
some pair of yearlings. Daniel Teague 
topped all offers with a bid of fifty thou- 
sand for Certain and May Do. The Major 
declined to sell at any figure, despite the 
advice of his friends. Colonel Masters even 
risked another battle. 

“You old fool! Neveh right in yo’ life, 
Jefferson, an’ you neveh will be! Optimus 
was a sprinter, and his get will neveh go 
the Derby distance!” 

The Major brandished his cane. “Yo’ 
norance is deplorable, suh! Supremus was 
the greatest weight- packer o’ all time, and 
he came from behind in all his races!” 

“Supremus, yes! countered the Colonel. 
“But you bred to Optimus, and they're the 
living spit o’ their sire! Front stunners, 
I tell you!” 

“Damn my coat-tails!” roared the Major. 
“I've a notion to thrash you. Instead, suh, 
I'll control myse’f and salute you from the 
winner’s circle at Chu'chill Downs!” 

Colonel Masters drew himself up to his 
full height of five feet two. “Jefferson, if 
you ever stand within that honorable circle, 
suh, it will be at the conclusion of a race 
fo’ mules in which you were the only entry!” 

Hotel attendants dragged them apart 
again. It was the last time they saw each 
other until Fate shuffled the cards one after- 
noon and began to deal smartly from either 
hand. 

May 


ig- 


Do, the satin-coated, fervent-eyed 
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daughter of Queen’s Token, met instant 
death in a train-crash while being shipped 
to Belmont. On the same afternoon Cer- 
tain, starting in a baby race, defeated a fast 
field in spectacular fashion. Colonel Masters 
effected a rapprochement with the owner of 
Greenbow Hill. 

“My condolences, suh, and my congratu- 
lations. Of the two youngsters, I was in- 
clined to fancy the filly. Was I correct in 
understanding from Miss Pennington you 
had lost still another animal ?” 

“Colonel, I'm unable to determine whether 
it’s a loss or a blessing. Left my place 
for a few days, and when I come back, suh, 
I was shy one flat-footed, psalm-singin’ 
darky and a two-year-old colt named Hope- 
less out o old Aggie W. Reckon they'll 
show up again befo’ very long, because it’s 
my conviction that nobody but an old fool 
like myse’f would want to feed either one 
o’ them.” 


UT again the Major was wrong. Spring 

and summer passed, and the mystery of 

what had become of Ash Johnson and his 
baby love only deepened. 

Polly Pennington made several efforts to 
find out, but Major Jeff was completely 
engrossed in the way the two-year-old son 
of, Optimus and Winter Bells was bowling 
over his opponents at Lexington and Latonia 
It appeared that the Major's lifelong dream 
was coming true. 

Certain had developed into a “picture 
colt,” a rich bay, with a fine head, expressive 
countenance and exquisite lines from ear-tip 
to tail. If he lacked anything, it was in the 
length between hip and hock, the develop- 
ment that frequently marks the difference 
between a sprinter and a stayer. It was he- 
cause of this that Colonel Masters had 
branded the colt as an Optimus foal rather 
than a Supremus 

But handicappers and clockers, noting the 
way Certain captured most of the baby 
stakes, tabbed him as the best juvenile in 
the East, and when the winter bocks opened 
on the Derby, the son of Optimus got the 
call out of the long list of eligibles 

Polly Pennington was the first to call the 
Major's attention to the fact that the name 
of Hopeless was listed on the bookmakers’ 
sheets. 

“Jefferson, my dear, that isn’t Aggie W.’s 


colt, is it?” 
The Major snorted. “Damn my coat- 
tails, o’ course it is! Ash is responsible fo’ 


that! Fool darky’s gone crazy. He’s takin’ 
liberties with my name and reputation.” 

“You've heard from him, then?” 

The Major tugged at his mustache and 
nodded. “Neveh thought Ash knew how to 
write, and after gettin’ two letters from him, 
I'm convinced that he can’t! Near as I 
can decipher it, he’s on a bush track some- 
where in Illinois, and he’s running Hopeless 
under my colors. Says the colt’s got gospel 
shoes, and he aims to start him in the Derby. 
You know, Polly, I should have shot that 
fellow a long time ago!” 

But spring had come again before the 
Major encountered Ash at Churchill Downs. 
Meanwhile strange stories had begun to ap- 
pear in racing papers concerning a “mystery 
colt” that was bobbing up every now and 
then in the jungle circuit accompanied by an 
old negro whose reply to all inquiries was: 
“Vassuh, ‘at's ma baby!” The colt in ques- 
tion had never won a race, and clockers 
reported to their clients: “Wabbles all over 
the track and has shown nothing. Hopeless 
is right!” 

Nevertheless, wherever the pair appeared 
there were fights among the railbirds, some 
of whom insisted that the negro had two 
colts just alike, and that he worked out one 
of them at four a. m. “Silver Dream” 
Charley was particularly insistent. 

“Sumpin went by me in the dark this 
mornin’ so fast it knocked me off the top 
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When the first 
glorious day of golf is over—and the 
final putt sinks in the 18th cup— 
when the tense moments end 
in soft mellow twilight 
—have a Camel! 





WHEN it’s glorious evening 4 
on the greens. And the last 
long putt drops home on the 
18th hole—have a Camel! 


For, all the world over, 
Camel fragrance and taste 
add joyous zest to healthful 
hours in the open. Camels 
never tire your taste, or 
leave a cigaretty after-taste, 
no matter how liberally you 
smoke them. This is the in- 
side story of Camel success 
—their choice tobaccos and 
perfect blending make them 
the utmost in cigarettes. 


So, this fine spring day, 
when your first glorious 
birdie ends its breathless 
flight. When you leave the 
long course to start home, 
tired and joyous — taste 
then the smoke that’s ad- 
mitted champion among 
the world’s experienced 
smokers. Know, then, the 
mellowest fragrance that 
ever came from a cigarette. 
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rail and broke my watch. It was either 
that darky’s colt or a ghost, and a ghost 
don’t leave hoofprints! I measured ’em with 
a tape, and I tell you right now there’s 
sumpin on this track with a longer stride 
than Man o’ War! All right! Call me a 
cock-eyed liar! I’m going to follow that 
gospel darky till the snow flies, and I'll be 
dining at the Ritz when you poor hungry 
boobs are still chasing the rabbits in the 
center field.” 

The only fitting retort to this was the 
well-known raspberry, and Silver Dream 
Charley received his full share. 


OUISVILLE was filling up with the ad- 

vance wave of the Derby Day flood. 
Owners and trainers had been on the ground 
for a week, and the hotel lobbies buzzed at 
night with the usual line of arguments. The 
race was only four days distant. 

No man made a more appealing figure 
than Major Jefferson Wayne of Fayette 
County, Kentucky. But now that the hour 
for which he had lived was almost here, the 
hand of doubt was knocking softly at 
the door of his faith, The Major was a 
thoroughbred, and he strove not to listen. 
But his face was pale and his hands 
trembled. 

Certain had been asked for the first time 
to go the full Derby route, and he had been 
beaten by two lengths after leading up to 
the mile. That settled it in the minds of 
many shrewd horsemen, though there were 
others who contended that the colt had not 
been correctly ridden, and that his staying 
powers would improve before the Derby 

Colonel Masters took the owner of Green- 
bow Hill aside. “Jefferson, as a fellow-citi- 
zen o’ Fayette County, I intend to support 
yo’ colors, suh! But you have my sym- 
pathy in advance, and kindly remember, Ma- 
jor, that I advised you to sell—” 

“Damnation, suh! I don’t desire yo’ sym- 
pathy or yo’ advice! I told you, Colonel 
Masters, that I'd salute you from the win- 
ner’s circle, and my convictions are undis- 
turbed, suh!” 

Nevertheless he did not sleep at all that 
night. At five o’clock in the morning he 
was at the track, fussing around the stall 
of his idol and muttering to himself: “He 
does look like Optimus! Never have been 
right "bout anything in my life. But I live 
in hopes! Damn my coat-tails, I live in 
hopes!” 

The quick thud of flying hoofs sounded 
on the track, and the great Montgomery 
colt—Don Domo—flashed past, working the 
mile in thirty-eight and fighting for his 
head. Delighted railbirds shrieked encour- 
agement: 

“G'wan, you baby! Let him roll, boy! 
Let him roll! There’s your Derby bet! 
There’s your mile-an’-a-quarter horse! He'll 
be runnin’ over ‘em all at the end! Who's 
gonna beat him?” 

Who indeed? A shadow crossed the face 
of Major Jefferson Wayne, but he straight- 
ened his shoulders defiantly. “If Supremus 
were alive!” said he. “If Supremus—” He 
paused, his attention caught by the familiar 
strains of a gospel hymn: 

Didn’t ma Lawd deliver Daniel? 
D’liver Daniel? D’liver Daniel? 

Didn’t ma Lawd deliver Daniel? 
An’ why not every man? 

The Major opened the stall door and 
glanced out. A flat-footed psalm-singer was 
trudging placidly along the shaded lane that 
led from the north entrance, and behind him 
moved a blanketed colt of tremendous size 
and bone. 

The negro glimpsed the frock-coated figure 
of his employer. 

“Well, bow down, my people! Whoa, 
hawss! Mornin’, Major suh! We heah at 


las’. As the Good Book say—” 
The Major's face was a study, but there 


was no mistaking the emotion in his voice. 
“Ash, you—you black hunk o’ worthlessness! 
How the hell are you? Where you been 
all this time?” 

Ash sighed plaintively and wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead. “Been usin’ 
our feets, Major suh! ‘At’s all Ah know. 
Been usin’ our feets, ‘stead o’ restin’ ‘em! 
Seems like ‘em old gospel shoes—” 

“Ash, don’t trifle with my patience! 
Whose colt you got there?” 

The negro’s jaw dropped. “Whose colt? 
Well, fo’ Gawd’s sake! Aint nothin’ else but 
your colt, Major!” With a quick move- 
ment he stripped off the blanket, revealing 
the one-time ugly duckling of Greenbow 
Hill. “Yassuh,” he crooned, “‘at’s ma 
“tre *At’s ma baby love!” 

Hopeless flung up his head and stared 
challenging eyes at the near-by quarter-pole 
as three more Derby contenders went thun- 
dering by, exercise boys crouched low and 
rating their mounts under double wraps. 

Major Jeff's trembling fingers tugged at 
his mustache. He stepped back and through 
the half-closed eyes of a connoisseur studied 
the lines of old Aggie’s foal, the wabbly- 
legged colt he had once branded as “hope- 
less.” 

This son of Optimus was nearer to a 
chestnut than a real bay, and the rich color- 
tone heightened his massive appearance. He 
stood well over sixteen hands high and must 
have scaled close to twelve hundred pounds 

But what impressed his owner instantly 
was the beauty of the shoulders, the perfect 
middle-piece, and the tremendous quarters, 
with the muscles running low into the gas- 
kins. It had been an effort for this colt to 
walk—a hard, desperate effort; and the re- 
sult was evident in the tremendous muscles 
that rippled under their satin covering. The 
beautiful neck was well crested, and in the 
luminous eyes, set well apart, was the flame 
of desire, the pent-up heritage of imprisoned 
youth. 

Ash broke the silence. “Full o’ run as a 
ol hydrant. ‘At boy hawss been holdin’ 
hisse’f back “bout long nuff!” 

But the Major had seen something else. 
Slowly and reverently he removed his hat. 

“Supremus!” he breathed. “Supremus all 
over again! By gad, Ash, if he’s as good 
as he looks—no, it aint possible! Don't 
tell me he can run!” ; 

Ash looked about him, and perceived that 
a number of inquisitive hustlers, including 
Silver Dream Charley, had followed him 
through the gate and were loitering within 
earshot. 

“Major suh, Ah aint tellin’ nobuddy nuth- 
in’, but Ah aims to wuk this colt out in 
‘bout an hour, and folks kin judge fo’ them- 
selfs. As Solomon say about the prophets—” 

“Ash!” 

“*Scuse me, Major! Ah'll put this boy 
hawss in his stall right now so’s Ah kin 
rest ma feets. Um—they is sure tired!” 


ORD went around the track that the 

“mystery colt” from the bushes had 
shown up accompanied by his “gospel nig- 
ger.” Clockers strolled in the direction of 
the Major’s barn, and when Ash sent the 
colt out, under the guidance of Bubbles 
Jackson, almost every hustler on the track 
was on hand to watch the workout. A 
smart performance on the part of Hopeless 
would have sent the odds tumbling in every 
pool-room in the country. More than that, 
the descendant of Supremus would have gone 
to the barrier with every opposing jockey 
in the race warned in advance to look out, 
not alone for the three-year-old Certain, but 
also for his running-companion, the ugly 
duckling of Greenbow Hill. 

But the performance of Hopeless that 
morning brought no thrill to the talent, 
caused no shift in the advance betting. Ash 
Johnson had quite apparently allowed sen- 
timent to get the better of his judgment. 
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Learn this 


secret of 


well-kept hair 


OU can’t enjoy the dance if 
you’re worried how your hair 
looks. 

All evening you’ll be uncomfort- 
able. Nervous. 

Don’t put up with hair that keeps 
you uneasy when you’re out for a 
good time. Learn how well-dressed 
men and women everywhere keep 
their hair looking smooth, smart. 

Stacomb. There’s the whole se- 
cret! 

Stacomb trains the most difficult 
hair—quickly—safely. Keeps it in 
place—all day long. Brings out 
the natural, healthy sheen others 
admire. 

Keeps your hair in condition, too. 
Stacomb never leaves it dry and 
brittle—a prey to dandruff—as 
daily wetting with water does. 
Never makes it matted or greasy- 
looking. 

Don’t go along day after day 
knuckling under to unruly hair. Try 
a touch of Stacomb tomorrow morn- 
ing—it will give your hair a new 
lease on life! 


Stacomb comes in jars, tubes 
andliquid form. All drug stores. In 4 
Canada, address Standard Labo- | 
ratories, Ltd., 727 King Street, ad 
West, Toronto. 
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There are as good fish 
in the sea aseverwere caught. 


Big jobs, fat commissions, the 
front office and authority— 
all these are in store for the 
man who baits his effort by 
thinking ahead of his job. 


How Jong since you handed 
your superior a carefully vis- 


ualize a tdea? 
PuT 1T ON PAPER! 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Success waits on the man who 
keeps in line with his think- 
ing that first friend of an 


active braim, EveERsHarp. 


There's an Eversharp for 
you in any style or siwe you 
want. This one, the pop- 
ular standard gift and 
business model, with 18 
inches of lead up its sleewe, 
gold-filled at fcr 
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Bubbles Jackson, smart as a fox, black as 
a pirate’s past and no bigger than a soda- 
cracker, was on the back of the huge chest- 
nut. He took the track, jogged the colt a 
sixteenth and “busted” him at the quarter- 
pole. Twenty watches snapped as Hopeless 
lunged into his stride and came on, Bubbles 
riding like a frog, and Ash Johnson, down 
by the rail, waving him on. 

“Vassuh, ‘at’s ma baby! Send him along, 
lil black boy! Let him down, kid! Us 
is headed fo’ the heavenly shore!” 

But Ash Johnson was alone in his en- 
thusiasm. Hopeless negotiated the mile in 
reasonably fast time, but experienced eyes 
had no trouble in discerning a glaring fault 
The son of Optimus floundered badly in his 
stride, and Bubbles couldn’t make him run 
true. 

“Wabbles all over the track,” said “Bis- 
cuit Billy,” dean of the split-second gentry 
“Never seen a horse more off balance. Must 
come from a country where they build their 
tracks on the side of a hill. Well, we live 
and learn. Major, when are you going to 
work Certain?” 

Major Jeff, pale from the shock of a 
great disappointment, raised his head. 

“Promptly, suh! Promptly! Ash, just as 
soon as you have cooled out Hopeless, oblige 
me by bringing out the winner o’ the Derby.” 

“Says which, Major?” 

“Bring out Certain, you black imbecile!” 

“Yassuh, reckon ‘at’s a good plan.” 

The handsome son of Winter Bells and 
Optimus electrified the onlookers by reeling 
off a dazzling mile in thirty-nine, well under 
control all the way. Better still, he showed 
a disposition to go on. It was the most 
impressive work of the day, and Major Jeff's 
confidence was restored. Once more the 
lobbies buzzed with arguments over the 
Greenbow Hill entry. 

The Major saw no need of a running- 
companion for his favored colt, but Ash 
Johnson, crying like a child, got down on 
his rheumatic knees and created such a scene 
that the tall Kentuckian was compelled to 
yield. 

“Major, suh, ‘at boy colt got Supremus 
blood. You said it yo'se’f! Mo’ hawsses 
in ‘at ol’ field better it is fo’ the front-run- 
jners. You kin declare to win wii Certain, 
Major; then us kin use Hopeless any way 
|}we wants. Big hawss, Major, an’ mebbe 
| he can keep ‘em other colts from interfering 
with Certain.” 

“Ash, that three-year-old wabbles too 
much. He can’t run.” 

“Might run in the Derby, Major! Might 
be jes’ like sinner at a camp-meeting. Might 
get his gospel shoes, and the Good Book 
say— 

“Ash, you can start that colt, but if you 
open yo’ mouth on the Bible again, I shall 
open the pearly gates fo’ you myself!” 

“Yassuh, Major! Brothers, will you pray 
for me! Sisters, will you pray for me! Chil- 
dren, will you—” 
| “Hell's fire!” shouted the Major fiercely. 
| “Shut yo’ face!” 

To Ash’s credit let the fact be recorded 
that he said not another word until the 
field was actually at the post in the Derby, 
|a squirming, twisting wall of color, crum- 
| bling and re-forming under a flawless sky at 
| Churchill Downs. 
| Bands! Bunting! Flags! Massed thou- 
sands that packed the stands and darkened 
the infield! Fortunes swaying in the bal- 
ance! The upraised wand of Midas! A hush 
of expectancy that blanketed all the noise 
and confusion, and finally the commanding 
voice of Marse Kennedy from the starting 
platform: 

“Don’t get tied in, Neil! Take back and 

Spread out more 
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out of that mess! Get him out, I tell you! 
Bring that Whitney colt over here. Easy, 
Bill, don’t get killed! Hold it, Johnny! 
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Pull up! No! No! Nol! Get back, all 
of you, and come up again. Slow on the 
outside. Step up, Five. Easy—easy! Keep 
that line and walk up!” 

The Montgomery colt, foaming and fran- 
tic, threatened to smear the whole line, but 
“Hold-on Jimmy,” assistant starter, clung 
to the bridle like a bulldog, his heels digging 
into the dirt, and the whole weight of his 
body employed in the struggle. Others of 
the ground-crew risked their lives, darting 
in and out, coaxing, threatening, whipping 
laggards into line. 

Again the voice of the starter: “Take 
back with Number Seven—take him back! 
Now, step up on the outside Bill, get 
hold of that crazy colt by the head, and 
swing him! Swing him! That’s it! 
Straighten out in the middle! Move up, 
Lanny! Move You're off! Get away! 
Get away!” 

The barrier flashed up, liberating a wave 
of color that surged forward to the accom- 
paniment of a dull roar from the gathered 
thousands. The race was on! 


O Major Jefferson Wayne of Fayette 
County, watching the struggle from a 
box in the grandstand, it must have all 
seemed very much like a dream. He was 
aware that Polly Pennington was standing 
at his right, and that old Colonel Masters, 
excited and profane, was at his left, but 
their voices seemed detached and far away 
The Major, through his glasses, was behold- 
ing the apparent fulfillment of his lifelong 
hope. His colors were out in front, leading 
the Derby field. 

In that all-important rush from the bar- 
rier, the horse that broke on top was the 
fleet-footed son of Winter Bells and Opti- 
mus. The field of fifteen horses came sweep- 
ing past the stands for the first time like a 
whirlwind, all the early speed in the race 
concentrated in a desperate and unsuccess- 
ful attempt to take the pace away from the 
Greenbow Hill entry. Certain led the way 
by a neck, closely pressed by Lord Valiant 
and the crack colt Freebooter. At the first 
turn, Certain drew clear by a length, took 
the rail, and assumed definite command. A 
great cheer went up from the Fayette 
County contingent. The colt was running 
beautifully, and the boy on his back was 
urging him on, apparently intent upon piling 
up a lead while he had a chance. The field 
strung out, and then the colors began to 
shift like a kaleidoscope. Freebooter and 
Lord Valiant dropped back, and the imported 
colt Tarmac, from which much was expected, 
raced to the front and challenged Certain. 
Chick Donlin, who was piloting the son of 
Optimus, let out a wrap, and the pair of 
leaders increased the terrific pace. At the 
three-quarters. Tarmac weakened and fell 
back, amid wild outcries of jubilation from 
the stands. 

Out of the second division rushed War 
Sergeant, closely followed by Normandy 
Prince, winner of the Belmont Cup. Others 
began to work their way to the front. But 
it was not until the great Montgomery colt 
Don Domo made his move that the crowd 
got its first great thrill. Don Domo had 
been back in sixth place all the way, with 
the boy on his back rating him intelligently. 
As they reached the far turn, his rider tried 
to go through on the rail, but found the 
path blocked. He took back, went around 
the tiring Dan Jr. and gave Don Domo his 
head. The Montgomery wonder responded 
instantly, moving up on the outside with a 
terrific rush that defied opposition. One 
after another, the leaders cracked under his 
challenge, until there remained only Certain, 
still flying along in front with a two-length 
advantage. 

The gap between the pair closed at the 
mile post. The crowd went wild. Chick 
Donlin drew whip, revealing that Certain 
was facing the duel with a faint heart. With 
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many instances it can be prevented and if 

treated in its early stages it can be eradicat- 
ed. Sometimes it can be successfully removed, 
even when it has progressed beyond the early 
stages. It does not break out in another place 
when the removal is complete. 


"Tov, is good news about cancer. In 


A cancer in the body is like a weed in a garden. It 
begins in one spot as a small growth. Get rid of 
it immediately and entirely. 


Not Hereditary —Not Contagious 


Do not imagine that because someone in your 
family died of cancer, you are doomed. In some 
families the tendency toward cancer seems to be 
hereditary, but the disease itself is not. 


Cancer is not contagious. To avoid those who 
are suffering from this disease is as stupid as 
it is cruel. There is not a single authenticated 
record of any person having contracted the 
disease through association with a patient. 


Be on the watch for the first signs of cancer. Do 
not neglect any strange growth. Be suspicious of 
all abnormal lumps or swellings or sores that re- 
fuse to heal. Look out for moles, old scars, 
birthmarks or warts that change in shape, appear- 
5 ance or size. Ill-fitting dental plates, jagged or 

THE SHAM MYSTIC broken teeth may cause cancer. Continued 
Scattered all over the country are irritation of any part of the body is often the 


cruel imposters who claim to have 
the ability to cure cancer. beginning of trouble. 











we oft pe poe ony, ws The failure of internal organs to function nor- 
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pecan nt wegen ev tant mally, or an unusual discharge from any part of 

tutions and individual practitioners rit || the body may be a sign of cancer. 

who advertise that their secret | 


arenas. {ii MT | Above All—Act Promptly! 
The greatest scientists of the world, though 
they have searched for years and are still 
searching, have not found a serum to prevent 
cancer or drugs to cure it. The great victories 
have come from surgery, X-rays or radium. 


If you suspect cancer do not wait, thinking 
that the trouble will clear up. Do not wait 
for pain. In the beginning there is no pain. 


Spread the good news about cancer—how it 
can be recognized in its early stages—how to 
get rid of it. Help to save lives. 
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Almost as many people over 40 die of cancer as of itis discovered and, most hapennat, by having thorough 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and typhoid fever combined. physical ex lly or oftener, the cancer 
If—and when—cancer is successfully brought under death rate can be materially reduced. 

control, the cost of life insurance will be reduced. We shall be glad to mail to anyone interested, a leaflet 
on cancer entitled “A Message of Hope”. 





By dealing openly and frankly with cancer, by learning 
to recognize first symptoms, by acting promptly when HALEY FISKE, President. 
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still a quarter-mile to go, the sprinter had 
been caught! The Greenbow favorite might 
last it out, but it would take courage— 
courage ! 

Colonel Masters yelled through the din: 
“Damn that Northern horse! He's a run- 
nin’ fool! Jefferson, yo’ boy has tossed off 
the race! Yo’ horse is curlin’ up! Told 
you to sell him! Hell and _ brimstone, 
where's yo’ Supremus blood! C'mon with 
something else! Beat that Northern horse! 
Damnation, I'll get out there myself!” 


UT Major Jeff heard not a word. Pol- 

ly Pennington’s trembling fingers pressed 
his arm in sympathy. He did not realize 
her touch. Tall and erect and silent, he 
faced the oncoming field, and around him 
the roar of excited thousands proclaimed 
that the Montgomery colors had taken the 
lead at the head of the stretch. Certain had 
done his best, and it was not enough. The 
Major had made another mistake. 

Meanwhile, no one had been paying any 
attention to a little colored boy on the back 
of a huge chestnut that also carried the 
colors of the Greenbow Stables. Bubbles 
was in a tangle when the barrier went up, 
and for the first quarter of a mile Hopeless 
trailed the entire field, half hidden in the 
dust. Then when the duel began between 
the leaders, none except those in the press- 
box and the judges’ stand saw what was 
happening in the second division. 

Presiding Judge Nealon, dean of the Ken- 
tucky turf, was the first to note an amazing 
development. “Hello!” said he. “What's that 
thing coming up on the outside? Look at 
that stride! Look at it! Ninth! .... Eighth! 
.... Seventh! .... Sixth! Good Lord, what 
is it?” 

Associate judges leveled their’ glasses at a 
blur of color, now skimming the rail at the 
far turn and rapidly overhauling the flying 
leaders. 

“Other half of the Greenbow Hill entry,” 
said Davidson, “—that bush colt, Hopeless. 
Why, I thought he was a wabbler—” 

“Wabbler, hell!” said Judge Nealon. “True 
as an arrow, and he’s going three jumps to 
their one! Fifth, now! There he goes af- 
ter War Knight. Look at him turn loose! 
Gentlemen, this is going to be a race!” 

The crowd had now awakened to the new 
challenger, but the gathered thousands were 
slow to identify him. They only knew that 
a superthrill was at hand. Certain had 
cracked under the marvelous rush of Don 
Domo. The Montgomery colt was on the 
rail, a length in front of his field. Now 
something had come out of nowhere! Some- 
thing was going to nail the great Don 
Domo! The roar of Kentucky rent the 
skies. The crowd arose as one man! 

Down they came, Don Domo on the rail, 
and at his side, hooded and bandaged, 
moved the ugly duckling of Greenbow Hill, 
the golden foal of the Major’s dream. Bub- 
bles Jackson, head down, was spread out 
like a frog. Small arms and legs moved in 
perfect unison with the terrific stride of the 
oncoming chestnut—a stride such as even 
the Kentucky turf had never seen! They 
hung there a moment, fighting it out, and 
in the babel no voice could be distinguished, 
not even the shrill cries of an old negro 
down by the rail: “Yassuh! ’At’s ma baby! 
’At’s ma baby love!” 

Then Hopeless drew clear, lunging des- 
perately ahead—and under the winner's wire 
flashed the pride of Fayette County, the 
new prince-elect of Churchill Downs! 


NCE more a fingernail moon smiled 

down on the blue grass region. In 
Lexington a torchlight procession was being 
formed to go out to Greenbow Hill and do 
honor to its owner. The Major had an 
early visitor in the person of Polly Pen- 
nington, who had called to offer her con- 
gratulations. They sat on the sheltered 
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porch, discussing once more the great event. 
For the first time in his life the Major was 
embarrassed. Honors had been thrust on 
him, and he felt that he did not deserve 
them. 

“What I can’t understand,” said Miss 
Pennington, “is why the colt wabbled so 
badly in his workouts, and ran so marvel- 
ously in the race.” 

The Major elevated one eyebrow and 
tapped a _ boot-tip thoughtfully with his 
cane. “My dear, I reckon I'll have to raise 
Ash’s pay. He wouldn't tell me about it 
until after the race, but it appears like he 
worked that colt in different-weighted boots 
He put a heavy shoe on the left front foot 
and a light one on the right, and reversed 
the process on the hind feet. No wonder 
the colt wabbled. Of course, when no one 
was looking, he trained the colt in gospel 
shoes.” 

“Gospel shoes?” inquired Miss Polly 

“Racing plates, my dear. Finest of the 
fine! You know, Polly, Ash is a marvelous 
darky!” 

A silence fell between them. Down the 
road the lights of the oncoming procession 
twinkled jubilantly. The air was warm and 
perfumed, and romance rode with the fire- 
flies. 

Major Jefferson sighed. Old desires were 
strong upon him. “Well, Polly, my dear, 
a gentleman must be pardoned fo’ his mis- 
takes. I seem to have made mo’ than my 
share. Never have been right ‘bout any- 
thing, and damn my coat-tails, I've given 
up hope. Felt powerfully sure I was going 
to win you some day, Polly—but I see I'm 
wrong. Beautiful and lovely woman, my 
dear. I'd get down on my knees right now 
to propose once mo’, but I realize the fu- 
tility o’ my ambition. In that conclusion 
at least, I’m right!” 

In the darkness he could not see that 
Miss Pennington’s eyes were moist and her 
lips trembling, nor that the color had been 
mounting in her cheeks. Impulsively she 
reached out and placed a small hand in that 
of her persistent suitor. 

“On the contrary, Major,” she whispered. 
“You are wrong again.” 

The Major flung away his cane and stood 
up, his arms extended. 

“Polly !” 

“Jefferson !” 

Down the road sounded the distant strains 
of a band playing “Hail to the Chief!” 
Nearer by, the crickets chirped gleefully, and 
Ash Johnson sat outside the stall of a Derby 
winner, picking at a battered banjo and 
chanting placidly: 

Yassuh, ’at’s ma baby! 
Nawsuh, don’t mean maybe 
Yassuh, ’at’s ma baby love! 
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He was a flight of swallows in 
A flaming girdle circling 


an army! 
the springtime! 
the world! 

Into the broad basin of Krainburg! 
Pausing at times to work for food to help 
the frail body. Twisting the heavy wine- 
presses; hewing coal at Steinbriick, where 
the great coal seams rear out of the earth; 
toiling in the quicksilver mines of Idria, 
where they gather the metallic mercury in 
sheepskin bags. And the word America 
whipped him ever onward when his imme- 
diate needs were satisfied. 

He saw the sea, and his soul spurred him 
spitefully He came to Trieste, where big 
ships roll in and out, the salt of the Seven 
Seas glued to their wave-flogged flanks 
And there Louis Kellermann learned the 
meaning of the word America. They told 
him that it was a place, a country, a para- 
dise! 

Seven 
landed at 
ferryboat 


Louis Kellermann 
from an Ellis Island 


months later 
the Battery 


TOW the slogan which Louis Kellermann 
4 adopted when he made his first theat- 
rical venture in a dark little hutch on the 
Bowery was, possibly, suggested by the 
frightening drama that had taken place dur- 
ing his childhood in the little village above 
Klagenfurt. He printed it clumsily on a 
piece of cardboard and tacked it above the 
pine table in the pill-box that he called his 
office The slogan read: “Crowps ARE 
Dovcu.” 

The phrase had nothing to do with the 
bodily construction of crowds. It related 
solely to the plastic possibilities of their 
emotions. Louis Kellermann used _ the 
clumsy artists that he employed in those 
early days as a modeler uses his tools. His 
frail body had stethoscopic qualities. It 
detected the faintest murmur of applause, 
fed the murmur, quickened it, magnified it 
till it became a Niagara of sound. 

Louis sent his first profits to the mother 
with the green mole. The letter was re- 
turned through the Dead Letter Office. The 
envelope carried a penciled scrawl to in- 
form the sender that the lady had passed 
on to a world where kronen were not 
needed. How she met her death Louis Kel- 
lermann could not discover. 

The rise of Kellermann can be best de- 
scribed by telling of the development of the 
cardboard sign that carried the words: 
“Crowps Are DovcH.” This homemade 
text was replaced by a _ gayly lettered 
one executed by a card-writer on Four- 
teenth Street. Prosperity swept this away, 
replacing it with a glass sign on which the 
words were gilded. Two years later, when 
the Kellermann Syndicate took over five 
theaters in one week, the slogan was cut 


| in solid brass to hang above Louis’ desk. 


Then, when Louis took his weak body and 
his great ambitions into the splendid offices 
overlooking Broadway, an “artcraft” guild 
carved the words in silver and placed them 
on a base of shining ebony. A truly mag- 
nificent work that wrecked a thousand-dol- 
lar bill. No change in the wording. Just: 
“Crowns ARE DovcH.” 

And here, in the splendid office, Louis Kel- 
lermann saw daily during the hot noons of 
late summer that hellish film of childhood 
The minute detail of the film puzzled Louis 
He could see the village square as plainly 
as he could see, at other moments, the il- 
luminated sign on the other side of Broad- 
way. He could see the yellowing leaves of 
the chestnut trees from beneath which his 
mother, himself and the collar-chafed bear 
walked into the picture. It was all limned 
with devilish cleverness. 

He would watch the slow-witted peasants 
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gather, see the first attack on the bear, see 
again the dreadful forward movement of 
the mob. In flashing succession came the 
flight down the poplar-lined road, the ap- 
pearance of the black-bearded ogre with the 
club, the killing of the bear, the wild race 
to the farmyard of the evil-faced man whose 
slaves he and his mother became. 

HERE when the clerk in 

the anteroom made a blunder. He ad- 
mitted a colleague of Louis Kellermann 
while Louis was still in that semi-hypnotic 
State necessary for the passing of the film 
A close colleague—a man named David 
Grober, who had attached himself to Kel- 
lermann years before and had risen with 
the strange genius from the province of 
Carinthia. 

A clever fellow was this Grober. He had 
little black eyes that never winked, and he 
had a soft purring manner that would have 
been useful in a confessional 

Grober apologized hurriedly and started 
to back out, but Louis Kellermann, with a 
great effort, dragged himself back into wake- 
fulness and bade him stay. Then, with a 
wave of his hand, he dismissed the prim 
secretary. 

“Why—why did you start to go away?” 
questioned Louis. 

“Well,” began Grober, his black eyes prob- 
ing the face of the other, “I—I just thought 
that you were thinking of something and 
that you wouldn't like to be disturbed.” 

There was a moment’s silence then Louis 
Kellermann put another question. “Did you 
imagine it was something pleasant or some- 
thing unpleasant ?” he asked. Now he would 
settle the tormenting question which plagued 
him after the daily abstractions. Could 
Miss MacGrew, his secretary, read anything 
from his face? 

“If I spoke the truth, I should say it was 
decidedly unpleasant,” answered Grober 
“Just for a moment I thought the Chicago 
house had burned down. Yes, and the De- 
troit joint too.” 

Louis Kellermann leaned forward in his 
chair. He knew Grober. Grober was loyal 
Clever, too. Years before prosperity came 
to Louis Kellermann, this Grober had seen 
that the young Austrian was the star to 
which he would tie his pushcart. For all 
the world knows that David Grober owned 
a pushcart when he first became acquainted 
with Louis Kellermann. 

“IT will tell you something, David,” said 
Louis, softly; “each day I am tormented by 
a—by a vision of something that happened 
when I was very small. It was something 
that was not nice. It drives me mad when 
I see the whole happening again—see it as 
if it were taking place before my window.” 

David Grober nodded his head. The black 
eyes were not lidded for an instant. His 
face wore the unshocked look of the true 
confessor. 

“It was something dreadful,” continued 
Louis Kellermann. “It is strange how it 
appears to me day after day. It makes me 
physically ill.” 

“I understand,” said Grober quietly. 

“T cannot keep the damnable thing away!” 
cried Kellermann, rising from his chair. “It 
drags my mind from the most engrossing 
task. It’s devilish! You—you came in when 
the thing had just gripped me. By- an ef- 
fort I broke loose from it, but it will come 
back. In these—in these days of late sum- 
mer I cannot dodge it. You see, it happened 
in late summer.” 


came a day 


ROBER rubbed his bald head with his 

J stubby fingers and spoke. “Louis,” he 
began, “did you ever take any stock in these 
fellows that go in for psycho-analys‘s? 
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No? Well, I went to one of them. You 
see, 1 was always dreaming of a chap; so— 
well, I went to one of those psycho-ana- 
lysts out of curiosity.” 

Grober paused, shifted his position, then 
went on doggedly 

“This psycho-analyst talked a lot of stuff 
that I didn’t understand—a lot of stuff with 
big words in it. But I got the drift of his 
arguments. And it hit me. That was curious. 
I mean the reasons he gave for the things 
that trouble us were in my case the right 
reasons. And I believe they’d fit most every 
other case. This bird said that these things 

I mean the things that trouble us—were 
just like bills that we'd left unpaid. Just 
like bills. No matter if it was an affair with 
a woman, or any other old thing. I mean 
that when you study everything, it gets 
down to something like a bill. Don’t you 
think so, Louis? Don’t you think so now? 
There's a demand put to you some way or 
somehow, and if you don’t pay, it’s going 
to trouble you. Well, I went and settled 
with that man that was always troubling 
my sleep. He had tricked me five years 
before 1 ever saw you, and I hadn't paid 
him for the trick. See? It was an unpaid 
bill.” 

“What did you do?” asked Louis Keller- 
mann. 

“I bought up all his notes and put him ‘in 
the Bankruptcy Court,” snapped Grober. 
‘Since then I haven't dreamed of him at 
all. 1 wish you'd go and see one of those 
fellows, Louis. One of the psycho-analysts, 
I mean. He might tell you what is wrong. 
You might have left some bill unpaid. Not 
in money, but in something else. I'm going 
now. I just stepped in to tell you that I 
saw Ranger about that first act, and he’s 
coming right up to talk to you. Good-by.” 

Louis Kellermann sat staring out into 
Broadway after David Grober left the office. 
He repeated the words of his friend: “You 
might have left some bill unpaid.” 

After a long period of quiet he reached 
for the morning paper and consulted the list 
of European sailings. Grober was right. In 
every happening of life one is either a debtor 
or a creditor 


- OUIS KELLERMANN’S powerful car 
roared through Klagenfurt, swept 
through the little village of Riickersdorf, 
crossed the Drave. and turned up the moun- 
tain road over which the boy Louis had 
walked in the long ago when the word 
“America” made music like unto silver bugles 
blown by elves on hill-tops. A different 
Louis now: an exquisite, possibly the best 
dressed man in the whole of Austria. 

The car lunged up an incline, slackened 
speed at a signal from the great producer, 
and finally came to a stop before a black- 
ened ruin that had once been the farm where 
Louis Kellermann and his mother had ob- 
tained shelter from the pursuing crowd. 

Louis descended from the car. He stepped 
cautiously to the farm gate, white hands 
clenched, a strange wave of memories flood- 
ing his mind. He paused and peered into 
the yard. 

Fire had done a thorough job. The farm- 
house and the outbuildings had been com- 
pletely destroyed. Everything inflammable 
had vanished; only the stone walls, smoke- 
smeared and heat-pocked, remained. 

A toothless hag came weaving up the road 
as Louis Kellermann stood before the crum- 
bling walls. The great overlord of the 
American stage addressed her in her own 
tongue. He lied gracefully to get the story. 
He had once passed that way, years and 
vears ago. He was but a child. A lean 
man, and a woman with a green mole on 
her face had given him milk. Where had 
they gone? 

The hag became suddenly news-proud. 
She dropped her bundle and words streamed 


through her unpegged gums. She had a 
story to tell. A great story. 

The New York chauffeur listened, but he 
could not understand. Louis Kellermann 
was glad that he had brought an American 
chauffeur, very glad. If the fellow had un- 
derstood what the hag said, he might have 
guessed that the story affected his master in 
a way that suggested a closer intimacy with 
the couple who lived on the farm. 


T was a story of tragedy: One day in the 

summer, years ago, when the hag her- 
self was strong, the lean man had died in 
great pain—in terrible pain. The old woman 
described his death-agonies minutely. He 
had rolled on his-bed like a crippled snake 
on an ant-heap. 

The mind of Louis Kellermann recalled 
the dreadful Beuschel and the poisonous 
Krenfleisch. He remembered how the fellow 
had wallowed in dishes that were hatching 
grounds for bacteria. 

“I suppose it was something he ate?” he 
observed, making an effort to shut off the 
hag’s flood of detail. 

“Ah, yes!” screamed the story-teller, a 
grin of delight on her lined face. “Some- 
thing he ate! Ha, ha! For his last meal 
before the pains seized him he ate gulyds. 
Good gulyds. That will not poison a man. 
It is but beef and paprika! It is good! 
No, no, I have eaten gulyds for seventy 
years. Listen to me!” 

Louis Kellermann moistened his lips. He 
felt a little afraid. His supersensitive body 
sensed the horror of the tale. 

“The folk in the village thought the 
woman was a witch,” cried the hag. “They 
always thought so. Always. She had a 
green mole on the left side of her face. On 
the left side, mind you, and that is the devil’s 
mark. Ay, ay, the devil’s mark! And years 
and years ago she came onto the village 
square with a bear that did a dance that 
made people afraid. It was a dance that 
the demons do in the pit. Ay, ay! And 
she fed the bear on the flesh of children, so 
they say.” 

She paused and looked at Louis Keller- 
mann to note the effect of her story. What 
luck was hers! Here on the road she had 
found a rich foreigner who expressed a de- 
sire to hear the story of the farmhouse. 

“Go on!” snapped Louis Kellermarn. 
“Tell me the rest!” 

The hag took a great breath and gasped 
out the ending of her tale. “The village 
folk came up this road on the night he 
died!" she cried. “Hundreds and hundreds 
of them! Men, women and children! I saw 
them! I tell you I saw it all! I ran along 
with them! They carried torches and flam- 
ing brands, and they sang songs. Songs 
about witches! They said the woman with 
the green mole on her left cheek—the devil’s 
mark, mind you—they said that she had 
poisoned the man! Yes, they did! They 
marched up the road to this farm, and they 
set fire to the house! Ay, ay! And she was 
inside! They danced around it! I saw it 
all! It’s a great story, isn’t it? Give me 
some kronen! Pay me for telling it to you. 
I am poor and old! You are rich! And 
it’s a great story! Give! More! More!” 


HE village was en féte. The square was 

bedecked with small flags. Four old 
musicians sat in an improvised stand and 
made music to which the young danced 
languidly. The soft hush of the summer 
afternoon was upon the place. The chestnut 
trees were yellowing; there was an odor of 
hot dust, of perspiration. 

The shining car of Louis Kellermann 
slipped quietly onto the square and halted 
in the shade of the chestnut trees. The 
chauffeur turried to his master for instruc- 
tions, and receiving none, he shut off the 
engine and stared at the dancers. 
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Louis Kellermann looked with slitted eyes 
at the square. He felt extremely weak and 
fragile, yet—-and this was curious—he knew 
that he had the strength of armies. A 
strange strength! It pulsed through him. 
The tips of his white fingers throbbed with 
the energy he possessed. 

In the group that gathered to examine 
the car was a slim youth with a bright, 
keen face. Louis Kellermann beckoned him 
The lad came to the side of the car, and 
the theatrical magnate questioned him 
Why the féte? 

The youth explained. It was a féte 
patronale—a féte to commemorate the birth- 
day of the saint who guarded the village. 

In the hurried, guttural speech that he 
spoke in the old days Louis Kellermann asked 
further questions. Why the old men in the 
band? Why did the dancing lag? Were 
there no better musicians ? 

There were better musicians, explained the 
boy. A Zingani quartet had come from 
Grafenstein under the impression that they 
would be hired for the day, but they de- 
manded more than the village could pay 
They were musicians, though! Mother of 
a yes! They could play souls out of 
ell! 

Louis Kellermann smiled softly. He 
reached for a dispatch-case at his feet and 
took from it a roll of bank-notes that 
startled the boy. 

“Find the players!” ordered Louis. “Pay 
them what they ask. Tell them to start at 
once. Come back to me when you have 
found them. I will hire you for the after- 
noon. Be quick!” 

The youth was alert. Inside five minutes 
the old men were ejected from the music 
stand, and the quartet had taken their 
places. A little buzz of wonder ran across 
the square. Folk stared at the shining car, 
at the elegantly clothed and foreign-looking 
man who sat within it. 

The quartet had youth and _ strength. 
They understood that Louis Kellermann was 
their patron. They bowed to Louis, and he 
returned their greeting with a slight inclina- 
tion of his head. He didn't smile. He 
waited to hear them play. So much de- 
pended on their playing. So much! 

The quartet played, and through the fragile 
body of Louis Kellermann there surged a 
great wave of joy. The youth had spoken 
the truth. The four musicians from Grafen- 
stein could play souls out of hell. Ay, or 
play them into hell! 

The maddening wails of the violins swept 
up the narrow side-streets and called to 
home-staying people. They came clumping 
down the cobbled paths. 


OW the supple fingers of the musicians 

painted things on the air—things that 
the thickening dance crowd saw: towers 
white and wonderful; dream castles on cliffs; 
yellow deserts with green-eyed sphinxes; ver- 
milion-tinted cities; seductive music that 
made dreams in hot brains—dreams of rivers 
of wine, of pleasure gardens. 

The violins wailed of love and _ hate. 
Strains from a strange instrument, shaped 
like a ukulele, pecked continuously at the 
brains of the dancers—pecked like a ghostly 
jackdaw, disturbing, maddening. 

The odor of lavender came from the hills 
where the big bees rolled in the strong tus- 
socks, and each puff of wind brought the 
tang of herbs—strange herbs that old women 
sought and stewed into witchlike draughts 
for prospective mothers who desired lusty 
babes. 

The whimper of madness ran across the 
square. Centuries back, this grape-time car- 
nival had been a pagan festival; then the 
church absorbed it. Now the wailing 
violins, like musical mice, gnawed at the 
girdle that held the paunch of pleasure. 

“Wine!” shouted Louis  Kellermann. 
“Wine for the dancers!” 
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Your Whole Appearance 
Depends upon Your Hair 


Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really attractive. 


most ALLURING CHARM any woman can possess. 


It makes the plainest features appear soft and sweet. 
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Soft, silky hair is the 


Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer 


a matter of luck. You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it properly. 


hair soft and silky. It brings out all the 

real life and lustre, all the natural wave 
and color, and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy 
and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling to- 
gether, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and reg- 
ular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruinsit. That is why thousands of women, 


Pires shampooing is what makes your 


Mulsified | 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo! 


More than a Shampoo. 


ie’s“BEAUTY INSURANCE” 


everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely grease- 
less product brings out all the real beauty of 
the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
a particles of dust and dirt that stick to the 
sca 

, rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the 
final washing, rinse the hair 
and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water, This is very important. 
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Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 
WATKINS COMPANY 

1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me a generous supply of ‘Mulsified’’ FREE, al) charges 
your booklet entitled 
BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 

even before it is dry, for it wili be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to che 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to 
set a certain day each week for a Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampco 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter, any- 
where in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 
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“Why Proper Shampooing is 


State 





Canadian address: 


462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ontario 











for Bobbed Hair 


THERE is a tremendous differ- 
ence in bobs. Some are wonder- 
fully attractive and becoming, 
while others, well—which kind 
is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the 
becoming kind I have in mind — 
the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the 
color is, but it’s full of those tiny 
ne lights that somehow sug- 
gest auburn, yet which is really no 
more actual color than sunlight. 
It’s only when the head is moved 
that you catch the auburn sugges- 
tion — the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much 
your bob can be improved with the 
“tiny tint” Golden Glint Sham 
will give it. If you want a bob like 
that I have in mind, buy a package 
and see for yourself. At all drug 
stores, or send 25¢ direct to J. W. 
Kost Co., 672 Rainier Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
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The owner of the café and his strong help- 
ers rolled squat barrels of wine onto the 
square. Fat-bellied glasses with strong stems 
of green and yellow flashed as the sun-lances 
crept through the chestnut trees and pricked 
them cunningly. There rose the clashing of 
cups, the gurgle of Styrian wine. Shouts 
and laughter. The stamping of heavy boots. 
And above all, the wailing of the violins. 
Above all! Like hot wires that skewered 
dull brains and toasted them in the flames 
of passion. 

On went the dance. Girls came running 
in from the hillside, barelegged girls who 
had been tending goats. Breathless, with 
heaving bosoms, they stood for a moment 
on the edge of the milling dancers; then 
the straining violins swept them up. 

The curé of the village came at a run 
| down the steep street leading to the church. 
Some one had told him that a madness had 
seized his flock. He shouldered his way 
across the square, the half-crazed dancers 
buffeting him. A tall man, this curé, eyes 
deep-sunken, but blazing with indignation as 
he rushed to the glittering car in which sat 
Louis Kellermann. 

The questions of the curé fought with the 
shouts and laughter, with the startled squeals 
of women, and the maddening music of the 
violins. Angry questions. Who was he, de- 
manded the curé. Why was he there? 
What right had he to drive the people in- 
sane ? 

And Louis Kellermann, smiling softly, an- 
swered him by uttering the slogan that was 
cut in silver in the splendid offices over- 
looking Broadway. “Crowds are dough!” 
he shouted. “I've proved it again! 
Crowds are dough!” 

The indignant curé turned to the dancers. 
He tried to get the attention of the drunken 
mob that swirled past him. “This man is 
an agent of the Prince of Darkness!” he 
screamed. “Beware before it is too late!” 











EW of them heard. Some repeated the 

words with slobbering laughter. “An 
agent of the Prince of Darkness!” they 
gurgled. “Ay, he is the Prince of Darkness 
himself! Was there ever such music in the 
village? Such wine for nothing? Such 
| dancing ?” 

They caromed into the curé, swept him 
forward, an ascetic chip on the floodtide of 
passion, beaching him amongst the half-pal- 
sied oldsters whose brittle legs jerked with 
desire but whose physical strength was in- 
sufficient. 

With fat, music-maddened hours the af- 
ternoon rolled along. Louis Kellermann 
watched with half-closed eyes. The drama 
was moving under its own momentum. The 
wine and the pricking violins had turned 
the affair into a saturnalia. 

Thoughts of a climax came into the mind 
of Louis Kellermann. There had to be a 
climax, a fitting climax. And things that 
were big, really big, bred their own cli- 
maxes. Louis had discovered this fact through 
reading many manuscripts. If the ‘script 
opened with batteries and thundered along, 
page after page, there was always a fitting 
climax. And this affair on the village 
square had opened with batteries—pounding 
batteries that increased with each passing 
minute. 

A pretty girl, with a blood-red shawl 
about her shoulders, dropped exhausted. 
Stumbling, drunken men carried her out of 
the riot. They splashed wine in her face till 
she sat up and gasped. Louis Kellermann 
watched her, and as he watched, the climax 
he sought came in sight—came with a sud- 
denness that startled Louis. 

The sweetheart of the girl, a tall, power- 
ful young man, stooped to lift her to her 
feet; but as he stooped, he was thrust aside 
by a man bigger and stronger, a man whose 
face brought back to Louis Kellermann the 
episode of that day when his mother, him- 
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self and the collar-chafed bear had marched 
onto the square. The fellow was the image 
of the black-bearded ogre who had led the 
pursuit and who had killed the bear at the 
corner of the road. 

It couldn't be the ogre! Impossible! The 
ogre, if he was still alive, would be an old, 
old man. Forty years had passed since that 
day of terror. 

As the black-bearded brute swept the girl 
back into the dance, Louis Kellermann beck- 
oned the youth who acted as his mes- 
senger. He shouted questions, and the youth 
screamed his answers. The father of Black- 
beard was dead. Ah, yes, he had been big 
and black like the son. And he had been a 
very strong man. They told a story in the 
village of how the father, when young, had 
slain with a club a demon bear that a wom- 
an had brought to the village—a bear that 
ate the flesh of babies. 

Louis Kellermann could hardly control 
himself. With gestures he commanded more 
wine. Wine for the dancers! A fig for the 
spigots! Knock the tops from the barrels 
and let the thirsty dip! Let the jilted lover 
and his friends drink! Drink deeply! Wine 
would heal the scars of Cupid! 

The lover and his friends drank, and mur- 
der crept onto the square. It hid in the 
shadows of the chestnut trees, but the sen- 
sitive body of Louis Kellermann felt its pres- 
ence. 

The noise increased. The tall sweetheart 
of the jade with the blood-red shawl was 
mobilizing his friends. He gesticulated wild- 
ly, pointing to Black-beard, who, holding 
the girl in his great arms, careered around 
the square like a mad stallion. The fellow 
had become the spirit of unholy force. Dan- 
cers fled from his path. Men cursed him as 
he buffeted them; women squealed as he 
brushed them roughly out of his way. 

To Louis Kellermann the fellow was the 
original ogre. He became curiously con- 
vinced that the brute dancing with the gig- 
gling girl was the man who had killed the 
bear, the man who had led the villagers to 
the farmhouse and burned it while his 
mother was within. What had Grober said? 
Ah, yes! Grober had said: “You might 
have left some bill unpaid.” 

Louis Kellermann took a grip on himself 
Dreadfully fragile was he, but he knew that 
crowds are dough. And he could mold 
crowds! He could make them laugh and 
cry! He could make them curse and scream. 
He could make them kill if he wished. ... 

Kellermann signaled the big brute to the 
side of the car. Black-beard swelled with 
conceit. He roared out answers to the ques- 
tions that the rich stranger put to him. Ay, 
his father had killed a demon bear that ate 
the flesh of children! A terrible bear! It 
was owned by a witch who had a green 
mole on her left cheek. The devil’s mark 
was the mole. His father had led the vil- 
lagers to her house and burned her alive. 
His father himself had fired the place. 

Thus he bragged. And he, like his father, 
was the strongest man in the village. He 
also could kill a bear. He could do any- 
thing. He had taken the prettiest girl in 
the village from her lover, and the lover 
was afraid of him. 

He gripped the great car with his power- 
ful hands and shook it. “I drove a car in 
the war!” he shouted. “The car of a gen- 
eral. If I had this machine, I'd take my 
girl to Klagenfurt tonight. Ay, tonight!” 

The wench grinned up at him and snug- 
gled against him. Black-beard laughed, 
gathered her up in his arms and leaped back 
into the dance. 

“Get my things out of the car!” Louis 
Kellermann ordered his chauffeur. “Quick!” 


OUIS KELLERMANN chose the exact 

moment, the moment that he knew so 
well how to pick, the smashing moment of 
climax. 
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STRAIGHT HAIR Made naturally wavy 








Perfect permanent waves assured in advance 





No Longer Guesswork or 
Uncertainty 


Do you know that you can now 
haveyour hairmade naturally curly? 
Not waves of a day or a week, but 
permanent waves that will with- 
stand washing, bleaching, dyeing, 
shampooing, wind or rain, sea or 
spray. And what is more—you may 
have the exact style of wave you 
want—small or large, tight or 
loose, with perfect results assured in 
advance. 


Nestle Puts Permanent Waving 
on a New Scientific Basis 

It is the Nestle METER SCALE that 

has brought about the new era in 

Permanent Waving .. . that tests 

the hair and determines how it 

shall be waved. 





FREE 


— 






Zan 





Mr. C. Nestle’s Inter- 
esting Book on the 
Hair and Its Care! 


Whetheryour hair is strong 
or weak, snow - white or 
black, bleached or dyed 
, no matter whether you've 
\ ever had a permanent or 
4, not---send for Mr. Nestle’s 
'_~ new book on the Circuline 
ss. It is alive with 


helpful information on the 
— care of the hair---material 
- that has taken a lifetime 
toassemble. It wil] be sent to you absolutely free---use 
the coupon opposite! 


This machine, in the Nestle Lab- 
oratory, New York, reads a strand 
of your hair and reveals its exact 
characteristics. It makes it easy for 
us to prescribe the Circuline treat- 
ment that suits your case. 


Nestle’s Circuline Process 
of Permanent Waving 


Nestle’s Circuline Process carries 
out the readings of the Nestle 
Meter Scale to the letter. By this 
new method, any Nestle Circuline 
Waverwill treat your hair according 
to its own characteristics — with 
results made certain before the wave. 






irculine 


the perfect permanent wave 


Send a Sample of Your Hair 
For a Laboratory Reading 


Just fill out the coupon below and en- 
close a small strand of hair, cut from the 
top (about as thick as the lead in an or- 
dinary pencil and at least five inches 
long). Enclose $1 deposit—which will 
be deducted from the price of your next 
permanent wave, anywherein the United 
States where the Circuline process is 
used. Over 6000 hair dressersand beauty 
parlors use Nestle es waving 
apparatus. The NestleCompany guaran- 
tees the refund of your deposit. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


The Nestle Laboratory will send you its 
official examination card, showing the 
result of your hair test, and containing 
explicit directions to your permanent 
waver stating exact Circuline treatment 
required for type of wave you want. 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., Ltp. 


12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Waving. (Est. 1905) 





Nestle Lanoil Co., Lid., Laboratory 
12 East 49th St., Dept.6-P New York 


Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my hair 
for an official laboratory reading on the Nestle 
Meter Scale. Itis understood that my $1 will be 
deducted from the cost of my nert permanent 
waveatany hair waving establishment using 
the Nestle Circuline Process. You are to send 
me a record of your findings and your free 
booklet on permanent waving. 


Name 





lease write piainiy) 


Address 








If free booklet only is wanted, check hereo 
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You need not 
fear pyorrhea 


it your gums 
rm. 


3 


Why this powder 
keeps gums firm 
YORRHEA easily gains a foothold 
if your gums are soft. Firm gums 
are the surest protection against its 
attack. 

Clinical tests and experience in- 
dicate that glycerine, which is used 
in all tooth pastes, has a softening 
effect upon the gums exactly as it 
has upon the skin. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is absolutely 
free from glycerine. It is prepared 
in powder form only, to avoid the use 
of glycerine. Dentists prescribe it 
for keeping the gums firm and healthy. 





Teeth gleaming white 


THE cleansing ingredients in Pyorrho- 
cide Powder also keep your teeth 
gleaming white. It is the only denti- 
frice that has met all the requirements 

casiiins —) in clinics devoted ex- 

FREE FROM |! clusively to pyorrhea 

GLYCERINE | prevention and treat- 
ment. Itsvalue in cor- 
recting soft, tender, 
bleeding gums has 
been proven. 

The economical dollar 
package contains six 
months’ supply. At all 
druggists. Write for free 
sample and booklet on 
causes and prevention of 
pyorrhea. The Dentinol 
& Pyorrhocide Co., Inc., 
Dept. 08, 1480 Broadway, 
New York City (Sole Dis- 
tributors). 


PYORRHOCID 





POWDER 
heeps the gums healthy 

















PARENTS giving serious thought to the edu 
cation of their children should read ‘*Di- 
ye H If you need help 


vine Curiosity, on page 6. 
in selecting the right school, write, giving full 
details, to the Director, Department of Educa 
tion Enclose stamped return envelope 
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LEAR YOUR SKIN 


of disfiguring blotches and 
irritations. Use 
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He slipped from the car as Black-beard 
and the girl staggered against it. He whis- 
pered a word into the ear of the ogre. With 
a bow the theatrical magnate pointed to the 


car. 
For a moment the black-bearded brute 
stood irresolute. Then he understood. He 


was offered the car. It was his for the time 
being. He could take the girl to Klagenfurt. 
He could laugh at the fools who milled 
around him, the light of murder in their 
eyes. He clambered into the car and 
dragged the girl to his side! 

The huge machine sprang forward. It 
rushed beneath the chestnut trees. It thun- 
dered down the poplar-trimmed road. 

It was Louis Kellermann who uttered the 
cry of pursuit—the cry that the father of 
Black-beard had uttered when the woman 
with the green mole on her left cheek had 
fled the square forty years before. “The 
path!” screamed Louis Kellermann, his voice 
hardly recognizable to himself. “The path! 
You'll catch him at the elbow of the road!” 

Louis Kellermann saw the crowd turn as 
it had turned on that day long ago, the hap- 
penings of which he had salted down in the 
bitter brine of memory. The mob stumbled 
down the cut-off, and murder ran like a 
whimpering hound before their clumping 
feet. 

Louis Kellermann leaped to the stone wall 
that surrounded the square and looked down 
the dark hillside: an exultant Kellermann at 
that moment! He was staging the grand 
finale that his soul hungered for. He was 
paying the bill! 

The headlights of the car plaited a strand 


THE 


FAR-AWAY 
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of blazing silver through the poplar trees. 
Their rays rushed forward like questing 
spears and lit the elbow of the road, the el- 
bow where the bear had died. And there 
the fight began. 


P the hillside came the sounds of battle 

The mob had barricaded the road 
There came shrieks and curses and yells of 
pain. The lights of the car showed frag- 
ments of the fight—fleeting fragments—and 
Louis Kellermann had momentary views of 
Black-beard. A devil of a fighter was Black- 
beard. Again and again the wave of as- 
sailants swept over him. Again and again 
he reappeared, gigantic in the glare of the 
headlights. 

The fight became a general riot. A bright 
genius fired the car. The flames lit up a 
scene that was appalling. Black-beard was 
forgotten. Three score small battles were 
in progress around the burning machine 
Louis Kellermann saw the tall curé stum- 
bling down the hillside, screaming threats 
and prayers as he ran. 

The chauffeur roused Louis Kellermann 
from the sweet trance brought about by the 
vision. “I think we had better get away 
before that bunch comes back,” said the 
chauffeur. “I don’t think they'll like us 
when they sober up. The car is gone, but 
I've found out that there is a road over the 
hills down to Klagenfurt. I think we had 
better beat it.” 

On that night tramp over the lavender- 
scented hills Louis Kellermann made one re- 
mark that puzzled the chauffeur. “Well, 
anyway, I wont be sick tomorrow,” said he 


GIRL 


(Continued from page 71) 


glimmer of a starving dusk, the woods 
opened like a trap and let him out into a 
sad place where amid the linked chain of 
gleaming beaver-pools there stood a smoth- 
ered, weedy, earthy cabin on the roof of 
which smoke stood like a tall gray man. 
A feverish and drowsy light winked above 
the swamp-grass in its window. 

Before he came up to its door, Laird 
brushed panic from his face, dusted the pine 
bark from his hair and shoulders, tightened 
his slenderness to the last hole of a high 
studded belt, and assuming the swagger of a 


horseman, he strode across that solitary 
clearing and knocked 
HE light winked out. Inside—a silence 


that seemed to his suspense to breathe 
hoarsely. He knocked again, thunderingly, 
then flung wide the door. He stepped into 
a smoky, turfy, acrid darkness, warm and 
odorous of human life, and as the door went 
shut violently behind him, the world fell en 
his head; and if to be stretched unconscious 
is to be at ease, Laird made himself at 
home. 

When he got open a pair of leaden eye- 
lids, he saw lantern-light and faces and a 
recently doused fire. He shut them away, 
being preoccupied by a sensation as of a 
large iron bar being thrust through his head 
at regular intervals. When this was miti- 
gated to flying arrows, he managed to drag 
his attention from it and again opened the 
windows of objective experience. 

There sat at a table, gulping coffee, a 
woman, harder of face and breast and hand 
than Laird had believed a woman could be. 
She was staring at him as though he were 
an animal incapable of reciprocal observa- 
tion. Under the insulting detachment of 
this gaze Laird realized that he lay tied 
along a heavy log-built bench, and that his 
money had been taken from his shirt. At 
that, he began to curse. A big man, stand- 
ing over him, whiskered and very dirty, spat 
on the floor and set his hands on his hips 
as though leisurely contemplating a bad boy 


preparing for deliberate later punishment 
A smaller man, twitching himself about the 
room like a dry leaf in a fretful wind, and 
nervously munching with toothless jaws, 
stopped and swore. The woman set down 
her cup, wiped her mouth with her left 
hand and mincing over to Laird, slapped 
him repeatedly across the face. Having tried 
in vain to catch her hard coffee-smelling 
fingers in his teeth, Laird burst into tears 
His pride burned deeper than his skin 
“Now, you be good, kid,” she said, patted 


him on the shoulder and returned to her 
drink. 
The big man laughed, not noisily 
“Where's your hoss?” he demanded. He 


had to kick Laird’s ankle-bone expertly be- 
fore thé prisoner understood that the ques- 
tion was meant for him 

“T lost him—quicksand.” 


“Sinking River, uh? We're goin’ to kill 
you, see?” 
Laird snarled: “My father will smoke 


you out and shoot you down like rats.” 


“Will, eh? Who's vour pa?” 
“MacDougal. You've heard of him 
You’ve seen Lazy-O stock, unless you've 


been living underground—” 

“Pa’s a cattle-king, eh?” 

“He'll hang you to the nearest cotton- 
wood.” 

“Will, eh? What, fer a no-account run- 
away mail-order cowboy like you? He’s 
got some real honest-to-God boys at home— 
glad to see your finish, likely.” 

“I’m his only son. I tell you, he'll scour 
the country for me. He'll hunt you out—” 

“Um-hum!” The speaker turned to his 
companions. “Told you he was worth keep- 
in’! What'll Pa pay down for your pretty 
white hide and larkspur eyes, eh, sonny ?” 

Then Laird knew he'd played the fool 
again, and swallowing his shame, lay still 
and tried to think. The arrows still inter 
fered, though less frequently now 

“You write the letter to MacDougal, Het.” 

“T'll write it,” said the small nervous man 
in a very high, sweet voice 
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“The fragrance of pipe-smoke enchants me” 


Cl, Hick 





~HALLY PRET 
SMOKING Tupac? 





Ke Moscica Mace 
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THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


Yardleys 


Old English 
Lavender Soap 


35c the Large Tablet. $1.00 the Box of Three 


FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 
the leaders of taste and fashion 
have cherished it for its exqui- 
site purity and for the beauty 
of the Lavender perfume with 
which it is so lavishly scented. 
Made fromextra fine materials, 
it delicately purifies and re- 
fines the skin and preserves 
the youthful beauty of the 


a complexion. 
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To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 
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ONE APPLICATION. 
"Returns youthful color so you can 
bob it. Bobbed hair takes years off your 
age, but not if it’s gray. Not atfected by salt 
water, perspiration, oils, tonics, shampoos 
previous dyes. Does not stain scalp or rub oft 
Composed Henna Herbs; Harmless. Easily 
applied at home. 14 shades. P. P. $1-60. 
White Henna for lightening hair grown 
dark, $2.25. Pilocarpine Hair Tonic (pow- 
erful stimulant), $5.00. Free Advice—Booklet. 
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All three of them wrote it, in a knot about 
the table, and he of the tenor voice read it 
aloud to Laird. 

“*Dear Mr. MacDougal—’ 
Valley man, aint he?” “Yes.”) “ ‘We've 
got your son here safe and sound. Send 
fifty thousand dollars cash by the messenger 
and you'll get him back, as is. If messenger 
don't show up here with money in two 
weeks,” (“You kin make Dougal in that, 
Jim, barrin’ accidents?” “Sure thing,” said 
Jim), “ ‘we'll break the kid’s right arm.’ 

“That'll sort of allow for accidental de- 
lays,” said the reader meditatively. 

“<Tf he aint here at the end of seventeen 
days, we'll break the left arm, and so on 
After that, we'll 
him into a handy 
worth the money? 
just add a line in 
how you think we 


” 


(“Dougal 


strangle him and drop 
bog. Is your kid’s life 
Yes or No.’ Now, son, 
your own fist, sayin’ as 
means it.” 

“I don’t,” murmured Laird, 
eyes possessed by a_ half-amused, 
rified incredulity. 

“T'll hev to show you, then,” said Jim, and 
bending back an arm until pride vanished 
and the victim screamed aloud, he held it as 
in a vise, Laird writhing impotently. “One 
inch further back, kid, and then, we hit it 
with a crowbar—here.” 


his dreamer’s 


half-hor- 


AIRD fainted. They were not impressed 
by his collapse, and were talking quietly 
together when he returned to their society. 
The small man then brought him paper and 
a stub of pencil. 

Looking up into that narrow face, fine- 
featured, with very still and long-lashed eyes, 
Laird knew to a full sick consciousness the 
experience of fear. He cringed and wrote 
obediently. 

“They'll do what they say, 
send money—Laird.” 

His “d” trailed off faintly. He wanted to 
add a word of loyalty, of love, of a fool's 
remorse, but the dictation was complete. 

Jim was to be the messenger and the other 
man went out to set him on his way and 
to give him some final secret warning or 
advice. When their steps had gone into the 
dark, the woman came close to Laird. He 
could not help wincing down from her so 
that she laughed. 

“I aint a-goin’ to smack you,” 
sured him. “I done that for effect. I want 
to get away with your cash, see? If I carry 
you with me,—there’s two horses,—will you 
see me through to Squaw? You're handy 
with a gun, aint you? I aim to quit these 
guys. If I drop in at your pa’s ranch some 
day,” she whined, “will you do the hand- 
some by me?” 

Laird vowed the 
slaves. 

He was free; he ate hurriedly, but oh, 
how rapturously; he was mounted, he was 
riding as he had never ridden before in all 
his swift-galloping young life, under branches 
and through water, the horrible woman run- 
ning like a shadow or a pale hound just 
ahead of him, on a trail she seemed to 
know. 

On the hill above Squaw, at their next 
untroubled noon, she left him to follow a 
crossroad to some mysterious destination of 
her own, and with a surprising generosity 
she gave him some of his own money and 
a kiss. 

“See you again one of these days, 
spur-eyes. So long.” 

In spite of his shamed gratitude, the 
woman lived in his nightmares as a witch, 
and twitching and muttering in his sleep, 
he ran repeatedly his strange, dreadful jour- 
ney with her, as a lost soul rides on Val- 
purgis Night... . . 

He should not be far now 
journey’s end. He lay at Squaw for a 
week, recovering from headache, starva- 
tion, shock and a sprained arm. And from 


Father. Better 


she reas- 


vow of prisoners and 


Lark- 


from his 
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Squaw he sent a telegram of warning and 
of reassurance to his father. It was no 
small satisfaction to know that Jim, so ex- 
pert at arm-breaking, was riding day by 
summer day toward the entrance of a trap. 

The leafy aspens, opening and closing like 
Grecian dancing-girls, about flowering moun- 
tain-meadows, made his new journey as happy 
as a song. He had spent his last dollar on a 
solid horse, and rode as one rides to the 
tune of bells. There was a fairy anticipa- 
tion, a feeling—shivery and ecstatic, like the 
aspen leaf-shadows—of a shy sly presence, a 
peering little Pan. And the girl was—just 
beyond. Her distance was no blue or hazy 
dream; she lay crowned with forget-me-nots 
somewhere in the green immediate grass 

His heart stopped when he recognized the 
two sentinel Norway firs—Todd’s name and 
another encircled by Valentine symbols and 
arrow-pierced—black and distorted as _ it 
should have been only by the passage of 
years; so, thought youth, will Nature si- 
lently rebuke an imbecility. Yes, there was 
the sudden silver trail by a brisk stream 
He rode up slowly, his hand against his 
throat. 

The round meadow opened, as Todd had 
opened it for his fancy, as perfectly round 
as a bowl; and there, all smothered in 
meadow grass and flowers, lay the little low 
old smoky cabin, sound asleep. His horse's 
hoofs came closer noiselessly to the closed 
door. But there was a low voice singing 
within. 

Laird slid from the saddle. His hands 
were cold. He drew himself up, breathed 
deep, and gently, resolutely knocked. 

The low droning music stopped; footsteps 
came slowly; the door opened. 

The figure within the threshold danced be- 
fore Laird’s eyes—a little old woman, erect 
and rosy with crinkled gray eyes bright as 
dewdrops upon a heap of withered leaves 
Laird’s hungry dreamer’s gaze went search- 
ing. 

“I've come to 
he said, 
friend.” 

The woman smiled, her faded lips running 
into her cheeks 

“I used to be Linda Garnett,” she said 
“I've been married to Mark Weston now for 
a matter of fifty years. Who is the old 
friend, sonny ?” 

“Todd,” murmured Laird, mist filling the 
visible world. 

“Why, bless his heart! 
me? He come here courtin'—most 
years ago. 

Laird drooped against the door-post and 
laid his hand across his eyes. It is not easy 
to laugh to that particular tune at one-and- 
twenty. 


see Miss Linda Garnett,” 
“with a message from an old 


He remembers 
sixty 


E stayed with the old couple for a 

vague and wistful fortnight. Before he 
left—but it would not be by the way he 
came, though that, they said, was probably 
the shortest, but by a slow safe chain of 
highroads and a railroad journey—he told 
her the legend of her beauty. 

She blushed. “I used to be that pretty— 
almost,” she admitted, “but I never was 
anything to compare to a little grand- 
daughter of mine who they did say looked 
like me. My daughter stopped here with 
her man and that little girl on their way 
yonder—” Toward Laird’s hills she gestured. 
“She had them cute gilt eyelashes and big 
gray eyes—so true, so straight and shinin’. 
And hair, black, sort of cloudy. She'd sing, 
most, when she talked. Bless her! She'd 
be seventeen by now. 

“Where has she gone to?” muttered Laird, 
and his heart labored again to the bagpipe 
skirling of a sudden hope. 

“Why, she'd be at Dougal—Dorothy 
would; Dossie, we called her—Dossie Blair.” 

Laird plunged away from her. 


Dossie—Dossie Blair— Her eyes were 
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70 out of every 100 men at Yale 
shave with a—Gillette 
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N matters affecting personal 
taste, young men of today bow 

to no one else’s judgment. These 
substantial business men of to- 
morrow know what they want— 
and get it. 
So when 70 out of 100 well-groomed 
Yale under-graduates interviewed about 
shaving, said, “I use a Gillette,” it is a 
striking endorsement of this safety razor 
as the means to the truly perfect shave. 
This is simply another proof that 
—based on the perfection of its shaving 

service, Gillette pre-eminence is an 

indisputable fact! 
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Whether you have a 
beard “like wire” or as 
soft as silk, your GOOD 
shave will become a 
PERFECT shave if you 
read, “Three Reasons” 
—a new shaving booklet 
just published in a new 
edition. A postcard re- 
quest and we'll gladly 
send you a copy with 
our compliments. 
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SIMPLY rub in a few drops 
of Absorbine, Jr. A sooth- 
ing, cooling and comforting 
feeling follows the relaxed 
tension of the muscles and 
nerves. 

After a warm foot bath, 
Absorbine Jr. is delightfully 
invigorating—or, if pre- 
ferred, shake a few drops in 
the bath. Use Absorbine Jr. 
for sore muscles and to re- 
lieve pain. 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


At ~~ Rey ay A $1.25, or postpaid 
i for free trial bottle 


W. F .Young, i 








Springfield, Mass. 


gray; they had sparkled for him. That 
small grave red mouth; once he had kissed 
it carelessly. Not very often had he made 


it run out to its long caressing smile. And 
the voice of singing water, how she had 
said it, wistfully, thrilling his blood. 


There were other men 
less blind, less distance-dazzled there at 
Dougal, and they were looking, asking 
There were Dewey and Sam and Ollie Ray. 
He'd go back quickly; what were quicksands, 
murderers or thieves in the urgent path of 
love ? 

The old folks let him 
horse and packed it for him. He’d be com- 
ing back to them some day, and perhaps 
he'd bring with him their darling. 

“Have a good journey, Laird. 
ful. Come ‘gain.” 

“Look out for Sinking River,” advised old 
Mark. “I've given you sure landmarks for 
the one safe ford. That horse of mine, he’s 
sure a dandy in the water; he can't sink.” 


But Dossie Blair 


borrow another 


Be care- 


sunset hour Laird came back to 
Dougal. Gaunt, wild, unshaven and 
bright-eyed, he flung himself over Blair's 
bars and called aloud: “Oh, Dossie! Dossie 
Blair!” 
When she 
her doorway, 


2 8 


stood, silent and uncertain, in 
he was afraid that she might 
move or smile to spoil her beauty; but when 
she did smile with a betraying glory of 
recognition, then, for the first time perhaps 
in the history of a MacDougal, the eyes of 
flesh and mind and spirit opened simultane- 
ously, and Laird knew what Beauty meant. 


, 
THE DANCE 
(Continued from page 43) 

And Marie Bannerman told a lot of girls 

that they’d had a row, and she was scared 

of what he'd do.” 

Again an awed silence. 

“That’s the craziest thing I 
some one said again. 

“Charley Kincaid!” 

The narrator waited a moment. 
added: 

“He caught her kissing Joe Cable—” 

I couldn't keep silence a minute longer. 

“What about it?” I cried out. “I was 
with him at the time. He wasn't—he 
wasn't angry at all.” 

They looked at me, their faces startled, 
confused, unhappy. Suddenly the footsteps 
of several men sounded loud through the 
ballroom, and a moment later Charley Kin- 
caid, his face dead white, came out the front 
door between the Sheriff and another man 
Crossing the porch quickly, they descended 
the steps and disappeared in the darkness 
A moment later there was the sound of a 
starting car. 

When an instant later far away down the 
road I heard the eerie scream of an am- 
bulance, I got up desperately and called to 
my escort, who formed part of the whisper- 
ing group. 

“I've got to go,” 


ever heard! 


Then he 


I said. “I can't stand 
this. Either take me home or I'll find a 
place in another car.” Reluctantly he shoul- 
dered my clubs—the sight of them made me 
realize that I now couldn't leave on Monday 
after all—and followed me down the steps 
just as the black body of the ambulance 
curved in at the gate—a ghastly shadow 
on the bright, starry night. 





| the State newspapers in this fashion: 





HE situation, after the first wild surmises, 
the first burst of unreasoning loyalty to 
Charley Kincaid, had died away, was out- 
lined by the Davis Courier and by most of 
Marie 
Bannerman died in the women’s dressing- 
room of the Davis Country Club from the 
effects of a shot fired at close quarters from 
a revolver just after eleven forty-five o'clock 
on Saturday night. Many persons had heard 
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in 10 Minutes 
on the HOHNER 
HARMONICA 


EE how easy it 
is! Take your 
instruction book — 
you can obtain one 
for the asking—read 
the simple direc- 
tions and look at 
the pictures. Then 
take your Harmonica, hold it as shown, 
place it to the mouth and blow—draw, 
blow —draw. In ten minutes you will have 
mastered the scale—and “when you can play 
the scale you can play all”. 
If you want to enjoy the satisfaction and popu- 
larity that comes to those who play the har- 
monica, get a Hohner today—S0c up at all 
dealers — and ask for the Free Instruction 
Book. If your dealer is out of copies write M. 
> Inc., Dept. 207,114 East 16th St., N. ¥. 
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hitat Beet 


Understand, dear, 


nice as you. 


lacked. 


a Way? 





Tomorrow is our eighth wedding anniver- 
sary — haven't the years flown by! How care- 
free we were, how hopefully we started out 
just eight years ago!-« You were going to work 
so hard and get ahead so fast, remember? 

You have worked hard. I've seen the 
tired worried lines in your face that prove 
it. And I've worked hard too, since the chil- 
dren came — worked to make the same old sal- 
ary enough for the four of us, worked to make 
one dollar carry the burden of two. 


I'm not complaining. 

I'm not thinking about me — I'm thinking 
about you. Often I've wondered, lying awake 
at night, why some of the men we know have 
gone ahead while you haven't — men who 
haven't any more brains and aren't half as 
Remember that first disappoint- 
ment when Joe Edwards was made assistant to 
the president? You wanted that promotion, 
and you were ahead of Joe. 
you that he had the all-round training you 


Your loving wife, 


Welew 


But they told 





Dearest, it's gone on a long time now, 
You come home tired at night, and there are 
bills to pay, and we have a scene, and you say 
you “simply must make more money" — and then 
you never seem to do anything about it.* Can't 
something be done? I want to help you suc- 
ceed while we are still young. 


Isn't there 








Letters wives don’t write 
to their unsuccessful husbands 


N your desk, or in your heart, 

is the picture of your real 
employer—the woman for whom 
you work. She is your partner, but 
she is also your judge. She knows 
better than anyone else whether you 
have lived up to your real possi- 
bilities. 

Whether you are rich or poor, 
you will never get a letter from your 
wife like the letter above. That is 
the wonderful thing about women. 
They take quietly and cheerfully the 
things we men would get hot under 
the collar about. 

She will not write you this letter, 
but is she thinking it? It’s not just 
a matter of how much money you 
are making. That is only one meas- 
ure of success. The important thing 
is the look in your wife’s eyes, and 


the feeling deep down inside your- 
self. 

Are you going to disappoint the 
faith that some one has in you? 
You owe it to her to give one eve- 
ning’s serious thought to the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. You know 
in a general way of the Institute’s 
work; how it has trained many 
thousands of men like you for bigger 
success, how it has proved its power 
time and time again in their business 
lives. But have you ever found out 
what part the Institute can play 
in your life? 

The Institute will do just this for 
you: thru its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service it 
will give you a thoro under- 
standing of all phases and 
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will train you for increased respon- 
sibilities, prepare you for more im- 
portant work, make you worth more 
money to your business and to your- 
self. 

No matter what your position or 
income, you ought to read the 
famous little book called “Forging 
Ahead in Business.”’ It is yours 
for the asking. You ought to read 
it; not merely for your own sake; 
not even principally for your own 
sake—but for the sake of the 
woman, and the children, who are 
the real judge and jury upon your 
career. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
554 Astor Place 


New York City 





departments of business; it 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” 


which I may keep without obligation. 


Executive Training for Business Men y= ey 








I Business 
IN CANADA. address the Alerander Hamilton py IN AUSTRALIA, the Alexander Hamilton a 
Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Bldag., Toronto Institute, 11c Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
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“I’m makin¢g real 
money now” 


“See that coupon? Remember the day you 
urged me to send it to Scranton? It was the 
best thing I ever did, 

“Mr. Carter called me in today. Said he’d 
been watching my work for some time— 
ever since he learned I was studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if I could take over 
Bill Steven’s job. I told him I was sure 
that I could—that I had had that goal in 
view ever since I started my I. C. S. course. 

“I start tomorrow, Mary, at an increase 
of $60 a month. It’s won- 
derful how spare-time study 
helps a man to get ahead.” 

For thirty-four years, the I. C. 8. 
has been helping men to win promo- 
tion, to earn more money, to get 
ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can have the position 
= want in the work you like best. 

es, you can. 

All we ask is the chance to prove 


it. Without cost, without obligation, 
just mark and mail this coupon. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
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6-D, Seranton, Penna. 
Oldest and he tne Pion schools in the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
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| the shot; moreover it had undoubtedly been 
fired from the revolver of Sheriff Abercrom- 
bie, which had been hanging in full sight on 
the wall of the next room. Abercrombie 
himself was down in the ballroom when the 
murder took place, as many witnesses could 
testify. The revolver was not found. 

So far as was known, the only man who 
had been upstairs at the time the shot was 
fired was Charles Kincaid. He was engaged 
to Miss Bannerman, but according to sev- 
eral witnesses they had quarreled seriously 
that evening. Miss Bannerman herself had 
mentioned the quarrel, adding that she was 
afraid and wanted to keep away from him 
until he cooled off. 

Charles Kincaid asserted that at the 
time the shot was fired he was in the men’s 
locker-room—where, indeed, he was found, 
immediately after the discovery of Miss 
Bannerman’s body. He denied having had 
any words with Miss Bannerman at all. He 
had heard the shot but it had had no signifi- 
cance for him—if he thought anything of it, 
he thought that “some one was potting cats 
outdoors.” 

Why had he chosen to remain in the lock- 
er-room during the dance ? 

No reason at all. He was tired. He was 
waiting until Miss Bannerman wanted to go 
home. 

The body was discovered by Katie Gol- 
stien, the colored maid, who herself was 
found in a faint when the crowd of girls 
surged upstairs for their coats. Returning 
from the kitchen, where she had been getting 
a bite to eat, Katie had found Miss Banner- 
man, her dress wet with blood, already dead 
on the floor. 


no the police and the newspapers at- 
tached importance to the geography of 
the country-club’s second story. It consisted 
of a row of three rooms—the women’s dress- 
ing-room and the men’s locker-room at 
either end, and in the middle a room which 
was used as 2 cloak-room and for the stor- 
age of golf-clubs. The women’s and men’s 
rooms had no outlet except into this cham- 
ber, which was connected by one stairs with 
the ballroom below, and by another with the 
kitchen. According to the testimony of three 
negro cooks and the white caddy-master no 
one but Katie Golstien had gone up the 
kitchen stairs that night. 

As I remember it after five years, the fore- 
going is a pretty accurate summary of the 
situation when Charley Kincaid was accused 
of first-degree murder and committed for 


trial. Other people, chiefly negroes, were 
suspected (at the loyal instigation of 
Charley Kincaid’s friends), and _ several 


arrests were made, but nothing ever came of 
them, and upon what grounds they were 
based I have long forgotten. One group, in 
spite of the disappearance of the pistol, 
claimed persistently that it was a suicide and 
suggested some ingenious reasons to account 
for the absence of the weapon. 

Now when it is known how Marie Ban- 
nerman happened to die so savagely and so 
violently, it would be easy for me, of all 
people, to say that I believed in Charley 
Kincaid all the time. But I didn’t. I thought 
that he had killed her, and at the same time 
I knew that I loved him with all my heart 
That it was I who first happened upon the 
evidence which set him free was due not to 
any faith in his innocence but to a strange 
vividness with which, in moods of excite- 
ment, certain scenes stamp themselves on my 
memory, so that I can remember every de- 
tail and how that detail struck me at the 
time. 


T was one afternoon early in July, when 
the case against Charley Kincaid seemed 
to be at its strongest, that the horror of the 
actual murder slipped away from me for a 
moment and I began to think about other in- 


Some- 





cidents of that same haunted night. 
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thing Marie Bannerman had said to me in 
the dressing-room persistently eluded me 
bothered me—not because I believed it to 
be important, but simply because I couldn't 
remember. It was gone from me, as if it 
had been a part of the fantastic undercur- 
rent of small-town life which I had felt so 
strongly that evening, the sense that things 
were in the air, old secrets, old loves and 
feuds, and unresolved situations, that I, an 
outsider, could never fully understand. Just 
for a minute it seemed to me that Marie 
Bannerman had pushed aside the curtain; 
then it had dropped into place again—the 
house into which I might have looked was 
dark now forever. 


NOTHER incident, perhaps less important, 
also haunted me. The tragic events 
of a few minutes after had driven it from 
everyone’s mind, but I had a strong impres- 
sion that for a brief space of time I wasn’t 
the only one to be surprised. When the 
audience had demanded an encore from 
Catherine Jones, her unwillingness to dance 
again had been so acute that she had been 
driven to the point of slapping the orchestra 
leader's face. The discrepancy between his 
offense and the venom of the rebuff recurred 
to me again and again. It wasn’t natu- 
ral—or, more important, it’ hadn't seemed 
natural. In view of the fact that Catherine 
Jones had béen drinking, it was explicable, 
but it worried me now as it had worried me 
then. Rather to lay its ghost than to do 
any investigating, I pressed an obliging 
young man into service and called on the 
leader of the band. 

His name was Thomas, a very dark, 
very simple-hearted virtuoso of the traps, 
and it took less than ten minutes to find out 
that Catherine Jones’ gesture had surprised 
him as much as it had me. He had known 
her a long time, seen her at dances since she 
was a little girl—why, the very dance she 
did that night was one she had rehearsed 
with his orchestra a week before. And a 
few days later she had come to him and said 
she was sorry 

“I knew she would,” he concluded “She's 
a right good-hearted girl. My sister Katie 
was her nurse from when she was born up 
to the time she went to school.” 

“Your sister?” 

“Katie. She’s the maid out at the country- 
club. Katie Golstien. You been reading 
‘bout her in the papers in ‘at Charley 
Kincaid case. She’s the maid. Katie Gol- 
stien. She’s the maid at the country-club 
what found the body of Miss Bannerman.” 

“So Katie was Miss Catherine Jones’ 
nurse ?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

Going home, stimulated but unsatisfied, I 
asked my companion a quick question. 

“Were Catherine and Marie good friends?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered without hesitation. 
“All the girls are good friends here, except 
when two of them are tryin’ to get hold ot 
the same man. Then they warm each other 
up a little.” 

“Why do you suppose Catherine hasn’t 
married? Hasn’t she got lots of beaux?” 

“Off and on. She only likes people for a 
day or so at a time. That is—all except Joe 
Cable.” 


Now a scene burst upon me, broke over 
me like a dissolving wave. And sud- 
denly, my mind shivering from the impact, 
I remembered what Marie Bannerman had 
said to me in the dressing-room: “Who else 
was it that saw?” She had caught a glimpse 
of some one else, a figure passing so quickly 
that she could not identify it, out of the 
corner of her eye. 

And suddenly, simultaneously, I seemed to 
see that figure, as if I too had been vaguely 
conscious of it at the time, just as one is 
aware of a familiar gait or outline on the 
street long before there is any flicker of 
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RAY hair—medical science has 

discovered—is a disease. It is 
called canities; and it consists in 
a failure of the natural functions 
which supply color to the hair. The 
hibres inside the hair become blanched. 
Notox replaces color in these blanched 
inner fibres, and so corrects canities. 


She Chose 


WO years ago she felt as strong a preju- 
dice as anyone against coloring her 
hair. Now she uses Notox regularly. 

The thing which converted her, which 
first prompted her to use Notox to banish 
her gray hair, was an explanation of the 
Notox principle. 

3efore Notox was invented—about two 
years ago—her hair had been graying, but 
she had steadfastly refused to color it—be- 
cause the effects of such preparations as 
existed then were more disfiguring than the 
gray hair. Women who used them looked 
so obviously dyed. The tone of their hair 
was hard, flat, unreal. She preferred letting 
her hair stay gray to having it look like that. 

Then she heard of Notox—a hair color- 
ing based upon a new and a unique scien- 
tific principle. When this principle was 
explained to her, when she understood how 
it differed from the principles of those prep- 
arations she had shunned, she was con- 
verted to coloring her hair. 

Hair, she learned, is a long, very tiny 
stem, with a rough outside covering. Un- 
derneath this is a layer of fibres. In these 
fibres nature puts its color. 

Hair also is translucent. Light passes 
through it, as it does through fingernails, 
and so the natural color. of hair, as we 
see it, is the combined effect of light shin- 
ing on the hair and through the hair. 

When hair turns gray—that is, when 
nature no longer supplies color to its inner 
layer of fibres—it is hopeless to try to dupli- 
cate the former color by coloring the outside 
covering of the hair. This is what the old- 
fashioned restorer did and this is why 
it failed. It merely painted over the 
outside of the hair, coating its natural 
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7 Practical Facts About Notox 


1. Notox is safe for both the 
hair and scalp. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of safe applications prove 
this 

2. Notox reproduces any natural 
shade of hair 

3. Notox is permanent. It com- 
bines with the hair, becoming a 
part of it. Friction, heat or sun- 
light will not change its color 

4. Notox requires only a single 
application. It takes from 20 to 30 
minutes for color to develop. As 
the hair grows out, attention to 
the new growth is required every 
five or six weeks 

5. Notox permits permanent wav- 
ing, marcel waving, water waving 
or curling. 

6. Notox is unaffected by sham- 
pooing, fresh or salt-water bath- 
ing, Turkish or Russian baths, or 
by perspiration 

7. Notox can be applied’ by 
yourself or by your hairdresser 


to Stay Gray 
Until Notox Was &6xplaine 


lustrous surface and shutting off the natural 
translucence of the hair’s substance. The 
beauty of color which nature achieves by 
the combined effect of light shining on and 
through the hair was not attained—because 
the method of nature was not followed. 
In its departure from this unnatural 
method lies the distinctive principle of Notox. 
Notox follows nature’s method of coloring 
hair—it places color in the layer of fibres 
underneath the outer covering of the hair— 
right where nature used to put its own color. 
It leaves no colors on the outside. And so 
Notox colors hair without impairing in the 
least its natural translucence or the natural 
sibility of its lustre. By using Nature's 
technique, Notox duplicates nature's effects. 
These facts about Notox have converted 
not only one woman, but many hundreds of 
thousands of women to coloring their hair— 
all since two years ago, when Notox was in- 
vented. The sheer beauty of the effects of 
Notox has ever since kept them devoted to 
its regular use. 


Important Notice: 

Notox is the only coloring that banishes 
gray hair in the safe and natural way. Its 
basic ingredient is an entirely new substance. 
The principles of its manufacture and use 
do not exist in any other product. They are 
furthermore fully protected by patent. 

Notox is sold only in packages bearing the 
Notox trade-mark, as shown here To be 
sure you get Notox, look for the Notox 
trade-mark. In beauty shops, see the seal of 
the Notox package broken before you per- 

mit application. This protects you. 
Notox is made by Inecto, Inc., New 
York; and by Notox, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Colors Hair Inside. as Nature Does 


Why the Notox Principle is Better: 


— AA red hair, magnified. Notice how 
nature distributes the color through 
the layers of fibres beneath the outer 
covering. 


B A eray hair. Notice that the color 
is gone from the layer of fibres 
underneath the outer covering. 


C A gray hair as colored by a coating 
ye. Notice the crust around the 
outside — how different from the 
method of nature. 


D Hair re-colored by Notox. Notice 
that Notox has put color again in 
the layer of fibres underneath the 
outer coating—exactly asin Picture 
A, of nature-colored hair. 


and sold in drug and department stores. The 
makers of Notox will, upon request, recom- 
mend a shop near you where you may have 
Notox expertly applied. 


Send for Trial Sample 


If you are discontented with the appearance of 
your hair, send in the coupon below with 10 cents 
in stamps and a trial sample will be sent you, in 
a plain wrapper, by return mail Pin a few 
strands of your hair to the coupon to enable us 
to provide you with the shade of Notox which will 
harmonize with your appearance. 





NECTO, INC., Dept R.E 
33-35 West 46th St., N. Y. City, 
Gentlemen: 

Attached are a few newly cut strands of my 
hair, Enclosed is 10 cents in stamps. Send 
me a trial sample of Notox of the shade 
exactly suited to my individual requirements 


Name .. 


Address 











© 1926 by Inecto, Inc. 
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They pass 


the word along : 
i ee gan am 


HERE is something uni- pressure. You soon notice 

versal about the good word that the gasoline saving and 
for General Cords. Certainly added motor power are con- 
no other tire has given its users siderable items. And the pro- 
the satisfaction from which tection of the mechanical parts 
such comment springs. of your car, due to General’s 
General has so many “talk- low-pressure features, tells 
able” advantages that stand its own story in longer car 
out in the user’s daily expe- _ life. 
rience. He is not called upon These are some of the advan- 
to seek his enthusiasm in the tages that have made the good 
hidden technicalities of manu- word for General so universal. 
facture. You can look at a These are the things that have 
General Cord and see the extra brought General into such pop- 
thickness. Take hold ofitand wylar demand because these, 
you feel the same thing. together with almost unbe- 
As you mix the way with good Jlievable mileage, are advan- 
roads and bad you experience tages the user can actually see 
the full meaning of low- and feel. 


The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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recognition. On the corner of my own eye 
was stamped a hurrying figure—that might 
have been Catherine Jones. 

But when the shot was fired, Catberiae 
Jones was in full view of over fifty people. 
Was it credible that Katie Golstien, a wom- 
an of fifty, who as a nurse had been known 
and trusted by three generations of Davis 
people, would shoot down a young girl in 
cold blood at Catherine Jones’ command? 

“But when the shot was fired, Catherine 
Jones was in full view of over fifty people 

That sentence beat in my head all night 
taking on fantastic variations, dividing itself 
into phrases segments, individual words. 

“But when the shot was fired—Catherine 
Jones was in full view—of over fifty peo- 
ple.” 

When the shot was fired! What shot? 
The shot we heard. When the shot was 
fired. . When the shot was fired... .. 

The next morning at nine o’clock, with the 
pallor of sleeplessness buried under a quan- 
tity of paint such as I had never worn be- 
fore or have since, I walked up a rickety 
flight of stairs to the Sheriff's office 

Abercrombie, engrossed in his morning's 
mail, looked up curiously as I came in the 
door. 

“Catherine Jones did it,” I cried, strug- 
gling to keep the hysteria out of my voice. 
“She killed Marie Bannerman with a shot 
we didn’t hear because the orchestra was 
playing and everybody was pushing up the 
chairs. The shot we heard was when Katie 
fired the pistol out the window after the 
music was stopped. To give Catherine an 
alibi!” 


WAS right—as everyone now knows, but 

for a week, until Katie Golstien broke 
down under a fierce and ruthless inquisition, 
nobody believed me. Even Charley Kincaid, 
as he afterward confessed, didn’t dare to 
think it could be true. 

What had been the relations between 
Catherine and Joe Cable no one ever knew, 
but evidently she had determined that his 
clandestine affair with Marie Bannerman had 
gone too far. 

Then Marie chanced to come into the 
women’s room while Catherine was dressing 
for her dance—and there again there is a cer- 
tain obscurity for Catherine always claimed 
that Marie got the revolver, threatened her 
with it and that in the ensuing struggle the 
trigger was pulled. In spite of everything 
I always rather liked Catherine Jones, but in 
justice it must be said that only a simple- 
minded and very exceptional jury would have 
let her off with five years. And in just 
about five years from her commitment my 
husband and I are going to make a round 
of the New York musical shows and look 
hard at all the members of the chorus from 
the very front row 

After the shooting she must have thought 
quickly. Katie was told to wait until the 
music stopped, fire the revolver out the win- 
dow and then hide it—Catherine Jones neg- 
lected to specify where. Katie, on the verge 
of collapse, obeyed instructions, but she was 
never able to specify where she had hid the 
revolver. And no one ever knew until a 
year later, when Charley and I were on our 
honeymoon and Sheriff Abercrombie’s ugly 
weapon dropped out of my golf-bag onto a 
Hot Springs golf-links. The bag must have 
been standing just outside the dressing-room 
door; Katie’s trembling hand had dropped 
the revolver into the first aperture she could 
see. 

We live in New York. Small towns make 
us both uncomfortable. Every day we read 
about the crime-waves in the big cities, but 
at least a wave is something tangible that 
you can provide against. What I dread 


above all things is the unknown depths, the 
incalculable ebb and flow, the secret shapes 
of things that drift through opaque dark- 
ness under the surface of the sea. 
















THE OLD HOME TOWN 
(Continued from page 97) 


just leap into fame. It isn’t absolutely 
necessary nowadays, but it is a powerful 
help.” 


Ben broke in with an anger at he did 


not know just what: 
“What’s keepin’ her from Europe? Have 
the boats quit running?” 


“No, but—well, it takes money, and Pe- | 


tunia wont ask you for it. 
gentlemen who would be willing to pay her 
expenses, but—well, 
at ‘em. She just laughs.” 

Ben was sickened by this implication. He 
wanted to go out and shoot somebody for 
daring to think of such a thing. And Pe- 
tunia just laughed! She must have changed! 
Probably everybody in New York was so 


die. 


There’s several | 


she doesn’t even get mac | 


wicked that you had to get used to it or 


He grew impatient to see what the evil | 


Nineveh had done to his little sister. 
landlady offered to call her, if Ben were in 
a hurry; otherwise she needed the sleep. 

She had sung at a recital the evening be- 
fore, and had made such success that she 
had been féted at a big supper and had 
not come in till three. 

(Was this indeed Petunia ?) 

Ben had not the heart to have her 
wakened. He said he would go out and get 
himself a room at a hotel. But the land- 
lady had an empty room, so she installed 
him there. 

She assured him that he would have time 
to dash down to the office of the dam-con- 
struction company and report for duty. By 
the time he had found the subway and shot 
to the skyscraper and back, the landlady 
met him with the word that Petunia was 
up, had breakfasted, and was ready to be 
off to her singing lesson. 

“I had the most awful time holding her 
till you got here. I had to tell her a lie 
about her teacher putting her off for half 
an hour, and now he'll be in a fury. Hide 
—here she comes!” 


HE thrust Ben into the drawing-room, 

and he watched the descent of a Diana- 
tall, Diana-slender, impossibly elegant figure 
resembling one of those inhumanly decora- 
tive fashion-plate cartoons fined to the van- 
ishing point. 

A tight little helmet of black satin hugged 
her close-cropped head; her bright red lips 
were pursed as if for a kiss; and her black- 
bordered eyelids drooped with a look of dis- 
dain over smoldering eyes. But this was 
because she was buttoning her gloves. 

Ben could not believe his own eyes. This 
foreigner never came out of Carthage. Nor 
could he believe his ears when the exotic 
thing paused to look in at the door and say 
to the landlady (as it sounded to Ben): 

“G’by, dolling! 
two.” 


“There's a gentleman here to see you.” | 


Her voice dropped to a whisper: “Good 
Lord, is it the man for the piano-rent? 
The dry-cleaner? Or the music-store man?” 

The landlady shook her head and mo- 
tioned her in. 

She entered with insolence, her chin high, 
her eyelids low, and said “Yes?” to the 
figure in the gloom, then gasped “Ben?” 
screamed “Ben!” All the veneer she had 
been acquiring at such pains for her ambi- 
tious purposes fell from her. She leaped at 
his throat, hugged and kissed him, smother- 
ing him with love, crying and laughing and 
asking a dozen questions about everything 
and everybody all at once. 
sister back again. 

He rubbed the end of his ticklish nose 


I'll be back in an ah or | 


The | 








and tried to pretend that he was only | 


scratching his cheek when she could see that 
he was knocking tears off his lashes. 
But when she pushed him into a chair 
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our first shave 


will prove, beyond all doubt, the claims 
men make for this unique shaving cream 


Let us send you a 10-shave tube to try 


E'VE built Palmolive Shaving 

Cream to a national business suc- 
cess by making few claims for it. We 
let it prove its case by sending a 1o-day 
test tube free to all who ask. 

In that way, we've gained leadership 
in a highly competitive field in only a 
few years. Nearly all of the men who 
once try this unique creation become 
regular users. 

Thus we are sure we have a prepara- 
tion that will surpass your present favor’ 
ite. in your interest and in ours, will 
you accept a trial tube, and find out? 

130 formulas tried 
Before offering Palmolive Shaving Cream, 
we asked 1000 men their supreme de- 
sires ina shaving cream. Then met them 
exactly, 


We tried and discarded 130 formulas 
before finding the right one. We put 
our 60 years of soap experience behind 
this creation. The result is a shaving 
cream unlike any you have ever tried. 

Five advantages 
. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
. Softens the beard in one minute. 
. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 
. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 
. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 
Just send coupon 
Your present method may suit you well. 
But still there may be a better one. This 
test may mean much to you in comfort. 
Send the coupon before you forget. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILL. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palm- 


olive After Shaving Talc—especially for men 


xesn't show 


Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed 


look. Try the sample we are sending free 
with the tube of Shaving Cream. There are 
new delights here for every man who shaves. 
Please let us prove them 

toyou. Clip coupon now 


Ben had his | = 








10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Dept 1192. The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp. ), 
3702 Tron ‘Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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and lay in his arms sobbing, his tears rained 
on her eyes unashamed. The long accu- 
mulated griefs of loneliness and separation 
broke the dam and flooded their souls. 

She started up from her tears, at last, 
realizing that she was in danger of losing 
her lesson entirely, and she dragged Ben 
away—to the street-car. He insisted on a 
taxi. She opposed the extravagance, but he 
would not be denied. It hurt him to think 
of her in a street-car, standing up, jostled 
and crushed. It hurt him worse when she 


said: 

“I often have to walk—when I haven't 
the fare.” 

“You mean to say you ever get as poor 
as that ?” 


“Oh, everybody in New York is always 
getting caught without the fare. Old Hick- 
ling—he’s a millionaire—borrowed two dol- 
lars from me last week to pay a taxi.” 

“What were you doing in a taxi with a 
millionaire ?” 

“His limousine broke down.” 

“What were you doing in a limousine?” 

“Oh, he was bringing me home from Mrs. 
Stope’s, and the moonlight was fine, and he 
whisked me off for a spin. His car broke 
down just as I was preparing to get out 
and walk. So we took a taxi.” 

It must be a rare brother who is not 
mortally hurt by learning of those phases 
of his sister’s education and sophistication. 

Petunia was simply going the pace of 
thousands of other girls, students, idlers, la- 
borers, what not. Starving one day, feast- 
ing the next; walking in the snow, lolling 
in a palace car; cooking an egg over a gas- 
jet, eating partridges in a mansion; cudgel- 
ing the brain with toil, playing at passion 
for points. 

She had her own code, and a high one, 
and kept to it, but it did not include se- 
clusion nor guarantee her against adventure. 

“Why didn’t you warn me you were 
coming, darling!” she cried abruptly. “I’ve 
promised to go to dinner at Mrs. Stope’s to- 
night. I sing for my supper there. She's 
richer than poison, and she wants to take 
me to Paris with her and pay all my ex- 
penses till I'm launched in opera or con- 
cert.” 

“Pay all your expenses?” Ben snapped. 
“Why should she? What right’s she got?” 

“Only the love of art and artists. She's 
sent painters abroad, and sculptors, and she’s 
always boosting some pauper up to the 
clouds. I'll pay her back some day.” 

“But you're no pauper. Why shouldn't 
I get a little fun out of life?” 

“Oh, Ben, you're too wonderful! 
can’t take your money any longer.” 

“Who else has got any use for it?” 

“Spend it on yourself. Travel, have a 
good time, marry. Aren't you ever going 
to marry?” 

“Looks mighty unlikely.” 

“Then spend it on Mother. Show the 
poor darling a little of the world.” 


But I 





STILTS 
AND A COMPLEX 


He was a professor of ,mathe- 
matics in a fresh-water college 
and stood almost five feet three. 
Therein lay the whole trouble: 
And from that trouble emerged 
another man, but the little pro- 
fessor was lost forever. It’s one 
of the most original stories you ve 
ever read, or that James Hopper 
has ever written. You may count 
upon reading it in an early issue. 











“You can't budge her. I couldn’t make 
her come with me even to see you.” 

“The poor angel! I feel like a selfish 
beast. Oh, how about Odalea? Is she— 
don't you—aren't you—” 

“She was engaged to our star boarder 
when I left.” 

There was something in Ben’s tone that 
led her to avoid further references to Miss 
Lail. But she made a note in her heart 
that she would kill herself trying to be a 
famous singer just to show those Lails what 
they missed in looking down on the Webbs. 

She dragged Ben up with her to her 
teacher, who went at her like a walrus with 
the rabies because she was late, then smoth- 
ered her with compliments as soon as he 
heard her first vocalises and told her brother 
how proud he should be of her: 

“In five years the worlt calls her its 
grettest sinker—you mock my warts.” 

He made Ben sit through a lesson and 
taught him what a difficult science an art 
may be, what a feat of engineering it is to 
train a voice to stand all stresses and strains 
without losing simplicity and spontaneity. 

“Talk about harnessin’ the Mississippi!” 
Ben exclaimed on the way home. “It's 
simply pie compared to harnessin’ what he 
calls the stream of tone.” 


T the boarding-house, Petunia called up 

Mrs. Stope to beg off from her dinner 
on account of her brother's sudden arrival. 
Mrs. Stope would listen to nothing but Ben's 
coming along. 

“Good gosh,” Ben groaned. “I can't go. 
I'd disgrace you for life. Why, I'm not 
even up to a party at Mrs. Budlong’s.” 

“Nobody is quite up to Mrs. Budlong’s 
expectations, but Mrs. Stope isn’t afraid of 
herself or her guests. She'll love you. She 
does already from what I've told her about 
you. 

Ben fought in vain. Petunia dug out his 
evening clothes, had them pressed, and went 
marketing for a few improvements on his 
shirts, ties and socks and buttons. 

When he was dressed, she told him he 
was magnificent. When she was dressed, he 
did not dare tell her what he thought. He 
would have called anybody else so décolleté, 
“indecent.” He could not think the word 
of Petunia. But he kept his eyes off her. 

He went sweating as to a guillotine, only 
to find it a home where wealth sought 
comfort solely. Mrs. Stope had no reputa- 
tion to make, and chose her friends from 
no other Blue Book than her own interest. 

Ben was not raw enough to be a curios- 
ity. His pride kept him from being ridicu- 
lous or aggressive. His grammar was as 
good as that of a young English lord, who 
sat opposite him, and also said “aint” and 
“gosh!” and dropped his “g’s”’, instead of 
his “h’s” as Ben expected. 

The dinner was simple, the servants hos- 
pitable, the company at ease and all un- 
afraid of themselves or their elbow-neighbors. 
Mrs. Stope, who was at heart a sister of 
charity, was inspired to introduce her 
humblest guest as her most distinguished. 

“Mr. Webb is on the staff of Craigie— 
the great engineer, you know. He and Mr. 
Webb are engaged in the biggest engineer- 
ing feat of modern times.” 

Ben was threatened with apoplexy for 
a moment, but his loyalty to his dam and 
his chief warmed him so, that when he 
found himself questioned, he found himself 
eloquent. 

He was dazed to realize that he had been 
doing all the talking, but his audience had 
been entranced, or pretended to be. 


As they left the dining-room, famous 


among connoisseurs for its treasures of din- 
ing-room art, Petunia seized Ben by the 
arm and murmured: 
“You were glorious. 
proud of you!” 
Later it was her turn, and the guests dis- 


Umm, but I'm 
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posed themselves in the music-room. A 
pipe-organ had been built in, and as Pe- 
tunia sang to its accompaniment, Ben was 
reminded of the dingy little church at home, 
the squawky and explosive organ and the 
dowdy people who had not thought much 
of Petunia because she was only one of 
them, and they were far more afraid of 
praise than of condescension. Contempt is 
nine-tenths cowardice, in art as elsewhere. 

Ben had lived to hear his sister avenged. 
Received with half-hearted commendation or 
ill-concealed sneers in her village, she was 
greeted with hysterical superlatives in this 
museum of a home, which the most famous 
singers had adorned with the fleeting splen- 
dors of their song. 


Lord Something-or-other cried: “Good 
gosh, but aint she mahvellous? Mahvel- 
lous! Absolutely the best singin’ I evvah 


hud.” The organist, himself a celebrated 
name ending in “sky,” kissed her hand with 
awe, and Mrs. Stope kissed her cheek—then 
led her up to Ben, who sat shattered as if 
by lightning, gaping in unbelief that this 
nightingale who had caroled with such in- 
credible ease such indomitable music, could 
be his sister, the little Webb girl from 
Carthage, the plumber’s sister, the shy 
choir-singer and the giver of piano-lessons 
to unwilling children. 

Mrs. Stope’s apparent exquisiteness of tact 
was really plain sincerity when she pleaded: 

“Now you see why the best in the world 
is none too good for her. You're going to 
let me give it to her, aren't you? I want 
to take her to Paris with me next week. 
I have her passage booked. I shall be 
more than repaid by the privilege of further- 
ing her genius.” 

“That's mighty nice of you,” Ben said in 
a misery of difficulty. “And I sure do ap- 
preciate it. But—well—you see, anyway— 
well, what I mean is—Petunia don't have 
to accept—well, o’ course—charity is not 
the word. But what I mean is, I can pay 
all that, and I—I wish you'd let me.” 

“All the better,” cried Mrs. Stope. “But 
you'll let me introduce her to the right 
people, wont you? And give a lion-hunting 
old woman the fun of claiming to know 
her, wont you?” 

“Lord, ma’am, but you got a nice way of 
puttin’ things. If you'll take her under 
your wing and protect her, it would be 
simply great, seeing as her mother can't 
go with her.” 

“My mother!” Petunia sobbed. “I ought 
to run home and see my mother before I 
go so far.” 

“But if you delay, my dear, you'll have 
to cross alone, and the ocean is only a 
millpond nowadays; and we'll be late as it 
is, for the season over there.” 


HE upshot of it was that, after a few 

days of ferocious shopping for Petunia 
and hasty inspection of machinery for his 
company by Ben, a big ship was dragged 
from its slip and a little figure waving a 
dripping handkerchief dwindled into nothing 
as Ben flaunted his handkerchief at space 
and throbbed with an ache of mingled delight 
and pain. 

In his pocket was Petunia’s long letter of 
good-by to her mother. It had seemed 
better to let Ben break the news when he 
got home, than to try telling of so much in 
telegrams to a lonely old woman with no 
one to comfort her. 

Leaving the dock, Ben was for the rest 
of the day a keen mechanical expert with 
no heart for any mechanism less perfect 
than his sister’s technic. 

When he reached the boarding-house, he 
found a telegram propped against the mirror 
of his bureau. It was a long day-letter, 
and he looked at the signature first. The 
one word “Odalea” stabbed him. He sank 
into a chair and read what she had _evi- 
dently been too agitated to condense: 
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DEAR BEN. I DON’T KNOW WHETHER 
YOU WILL FORGIVE ME FOR THIS WIRE OR 
NOT BUT YOU MIGHT NEVER FORGIVE 
ME IF I DID NOT SEND IT STOP THE 
FACT IS THAT YOUR DEAR MOTHER HAS 
BEEN VERY ILL SINCE THE DAY AFTER 
YOU LEFT BUT HAS FORBIDDEN EVERYBODY 
TO LET YOU KNOW STOP I ONLY FOUND 
IT OUT TODAY AND THE DOCTOR SAYS 
THAT WHILE HE STILL HAS EVERY HOPE 
SHE IS REALLY VERY ILL AND DANGEROUSLY 
LONESOME STOP I HOPE I AM ALARMING 
YOU NEEDLESSLY AND THAT YOU CAN ADD 
THIS TO YOUR OTHER GRIEVANCES AGAINST 
ME BUT I AM AFRAID TO KEEP YOU IN THE 
DARK STOP PERHAPS PETUNIA MAY WANT 
TO COME HOME WITH YOU AND THE TWO 
BOYS BUT IN ANY CASE GIVE HER MY 
LOVE AND TENDEREST SYMPATHY AND BE- 
LIEVE ME VERY VERY TRULY YOURS 

ODALEA 


From this incoherence Ben took all the 
panic that must have inspired it. 

He dug his fingers in his suddenly tor- 
mented brow under an onset of such terror 
as he had never known. He sat rocking 
and writhing and moaning: 

“Oh, no! No! Not Mamma—not poor 
little Mamma!” 

The landlady heard him, and getting no 
answer to her taps on the door and her 
timid queries, came in to see what sickness 
could wring such noises from so strong a 
man. 

Her touch on his shoulder made him leap 
from his ehair in fright. The telegram 
dropped from his hands. He babbled, point- 
ing to it: 

“My mother! She’s sick! She’s been ter- 
rible sick! She may be dying. She may 
be dead—way out there all by herself, and 
poor Petunia is out on the ocean, and Guido 
and Junior not there. Mamma is alone 
and dying maybe, and me off here in this 
God-awful city!” 

The city was not so God-awful as Ben 
thought, for the little old landlady, who 
had known so much grief and had seen so 
much of it smiting her long procession of 
guests, took him in her arms and gave 
him the only comfort there was—a sense 
of company in the dark and of arms de- 
voting their strength to holding together the 
flesh that the plunging heart seemed to be 
hammering to pieces. 

She gave his distraught reason her coun- 
sel. She looked up the trains and packed 
his things and ordered a taxicab. She even 
decided for him the ghastly riddle of notify- 
ing Petunia and his brothers. 

“A wireless would reach her, but it would 
only frighten her to death and break her 
heart. She couldn’t get back for two or 


three weeks. As for your brothers, wait | 


till you get home. By that time 
mother will be well, I’m sure.” 

“If only I could even hope as much!” 
Ben moaned. “But I guess you're right 
about Petunia. Let her have as many hours 
of happiness as she can.” 


your 


HE same high-riding moon silvered the 

car-roofs of the train that sped West 
with Ben, and the roof of the old Webb 
home where the mother was threshed with 
pain, the roof of the preparatory school chap- 
el where Nelson was practicing with the Glee 
Club, and the roof of the dormitory where 


Guido was writing another masterpiece. And | 
the same moon silvered the waves plashing | 
away from Petunia’s ship, and added an 


unearthly glamour to her upturned face. 
She thought of her ambitions, and her heart 
was full of song, but the infatuated youths 
on either side of her gazed at her in moon- 
struck adoration, each making her his own 
ambition. 

And the same moon glimmered on a slab 
of marble almost lost now in the weeds 
that had grown up unchecked by the im- 
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A Dreadful Result of Bad Teeth 









The most dreaded dis- 
ease of humanity— 
cancer of the mouth 
can be the result of 
bad teeth. The Amer- 
ican Society for the 
Cont rol of Cancer 
charges tooth decay 
with being a principal 
cause of this fearful 
affliction. 
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“How I Found Out 
the Beauty Value of My Teeth” 


every hard-to-get-at place between 
the teeth and under the edges of 
the gums. 


“We were just talking—Tom and 
I—while waiting for the tea and 
things. I smiled my prettiest for 
him. 
“‘Speaking of teeth,” he said, 
which of course we weren t, ‘yours 
are simply glorious.’ 
‘““Hush, silly!’ I said, but he 
knew I didn’t mean it . . . and 
he didn't hush. I could have told 
him I'd used Colgate’s all my life. 
But I don’t see why we should tell 
men our beauty secrets, do you?” 
* * * 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
will make your teeth glisten glo- 
riously. It will whiten them and 
bring out all their natural beauty 
But more important it will 
help to keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into 


Remove thoseCauses of Decay 
Brush your teeth and gums reg- 
ularly with Colgate’s, then germs 
and poisons of decay can't lurk in 
your mouth. Colgate’s washes 
them from their hiding places, ef- 
fectively removing causes of tooth 
decay and germs of insidious dis- 
eases. 

Your mouth feels clean after using 
Colgate's and it is clean. 
You ll like the taste of Colgate’s 

even children love to use it 
regularly. 






Priced right too! 
Large tube 25c. 
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THAT MYSTERIOUS ART 
_....- BEING A WOMAN 


Boyish bobs, slim, curveless lines “=? 
emininity a lost art?’ asks the older 
generation 

Freedom, frankness Never was 
femininity so much a fine art,"’ declares 
the younger 

’ ’ ’ ’ 

Being a woman means more todav than 
ever before. She wants more, she gets 
more. But she has to put more into the job! 

She has to cultivate beauty as never 
before. She must have wit and poise and 
style—and that mystery, charm. 

It's a strange art—made up of many 
things. Personal things. One in par- 
ticular which is essentially feminine; 
which no woman can afford to forget, if 
she would be attractive. 

She has to fight for it. For her daily 
bath cannot keep her daintiness of person 
safe from devastating perspiration mois- 
ture and odor. 

Rings of stain under the arm or across 
the back? Clothing ruined? A tell-tale 
odor that gives the lie to beauty? Un- 
thinkasle to the socially successful 
nowadays! They take no chances! 

And so they make the care of 
the underarm a separate little 





RUTH MILLER 
806 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me sample of 
Odorono and booklet for 
which I enclose 5c. 





rite of the toilette. They regularly use a 
corrective they know they can depend upon— 
Odorono, the Underarm Toilette. 

A physician formulated Odorono as a 
corrective for doth moisture and odor. For 
years it has been used by doctors and 
nurses in hospitals because of its scien- 
tific action and antiseptic qualities. 

Clear, clean and harmless, it is as pleas- 
ant to use as a dainty toilet water. And 
you need use it only twice a week to be 
always fresh and free from any offending 
moisture and odor. No other precautions 
are necessary. 

Why bother with ineffective, tempeo- 
rary measures? They can never give you 
the assurance that Odorono does. With 
it your clothing will never be in danger 
of those horrid stains that the best dry 
cleaning can't blot out. And even more 
important, you will never commit the un- 
pardonable—perspiration odor! 

Start the twice-a-week Odorono habit 
now. You can get it at any toilet coun- 
ter, 35c, 60c and $1 or sent prepaid 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
806 Blair Avenue, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Name 


Address ... 





r . Ifyou would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful 
NOTE. pho creme which corrects odor only, send Sc additional 
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prisoned housewife who had fought them 
back so many years since the far-off time 
when she had seen the headstone set up 
above the body of her young husband, the 
father of all these scattered children. There 
was room alongside his bed for a second 
headstone, and at their feet, room for at 
least four others. It was what they called 
a family lot. 


Chapter Forty-five 


\ JHEN Ben swung off the train as it 
‘ chugged into Carthage, he met Craigie, 
who hurried to greet him with a handclasp 
of such warmth that Ben groaned: 

“Is she—is she—” 

“She's better.” 

Good news can hurt horribly. Ben had 
braced himself against the worst so well 
that sudden hope relaxed his grip, but 
Craigie caught his elbow and steadied him, 
took his suitcase from his hand, passed it 
to his waiting chauffeur, and guided Ben 
to his own car. And the car moved up 
the steep street and along the levels so 
smoothly that it seemed to stand still while 
the old town, shabby with spring rains, ran 
forward to meet its prodigal. 

Contrasted with the dressed-up, aloof, for- 
midable tremendousness of New York, Car- 
thage reclaimed Ben with the welcoming 
tenderness of an old coat, soft slippers, fa- 
miliar walls, a rocking chair at twilight 

Craigie told him succinctly about his 
mother’s breakdown following the night of 
the flood and the cyclone—the threat of 
pneumonia that had been averted, and the 
vague influenza that had seized her in her 
weakness. Fever had made her delirious at 
times, but now that Ben was home, she 
would soon be all right, no doubt. 

Strange, that the words, “no doubt” and 
“doubtless” and “undoubtedly” are always 
used, with a curious perversity and a kind 
of deprecation, to indicate that there is abun- 
dant doubt! 

So Craigie’s words raised Ben only a little 
above despair and left him in anxiety. To 
escape from looking back into the depths, 
Ben opened his suitcase and took out a 
report that he had been working on all the 
way home. Craigie stuffed it into his pocket, 
and said: 

“Forget it! I hope I don't need to tell 
you that anything any of us can do is 
yours if you'll only let us know. That 
goes for my wife, too, of course.” 

Ben wrung his hand, and stepping from 
the car, hastened into the house. At the 
door he met Hunter Parrish just coming 
out, a bundled-up skeleton, hollow-eyed, hol- 
low-cheeked, hollow-voiced. He put a. hand- 
ful of bones into Ben’s hand and croaked: 

“Glad you're back. We've had one hell 
of a time without you.” 

When our enemies appear before us 
crushed with illness or other misfortune, 
they take an exquisitely unfair advantage 
of us. Ben needed somebody to loathe, 
wanted to hate Parrish, and had cultivated 
a very helpful rage against him. Now he 
had lost even that support. 

He pushed through the door that Parrish 
left open and found a trained nurse hurry- 
ing up the steps. She was a stranger to 
Ben, a foreigner, one of the importations 
made necessary by the eight hundred en- 
gineers and the thousands of workmen 
quartered on the town. She turned on the 
stairway with a cowlike awkwardness and 
mooed softly: 

“Mr. Ben, I presume?” 

Ben nodded and whispered as he set his 
suitcase down: 

“How's Mother?” 

“Sleeping.” 

So beautiful a word, and so close a twin 
to so hideous a sister-word! Miss Bunce 
motioned Ben to follow her to his mother’s 
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room. The door was muffled against slam- 
ming by a towel from knob to knob. She 
pressed it ajar a little and let him look in. 

Watching his eyes, she saw there such 
love in such terror as even she had seldom 
witnessed. 


Res heart leaped to run to his mother, 
but her sleep was like a window, barring 
him from her while exhibiting her to him 
with an uncanny clarity. She was as strange 
as an effigy of herself in wax, still, stark, 
devoid of all her intense alertness to his 
presence; so unapproachable that her flutter 
of breath seemed an illusion. 

Perhaps no man ever quite sees his mother 
as she is, for she is the first thing that he 
ever learned to realize while the power of 
observation was gradually evolving. And 
the mists of that old cloud enaureole her 
and keep her separate from all other woman- 
kind. 

Ben saw his mother perhaps for the first 
time as a mortal woman in pain and danger. 
In a way, she looked younger since she 
had lost what in othef women he would 
have called fat, but in her was a noble 
matronliness. Yet she looked older, too, old 
as the world, old as a symbol, a siby! eter- 
nally mature, perennially redeemed from age. 

He longed to call to her to waken, as 
always before, and turn toward him her 
full round face, her two eyes streaming 
with love as with shafts of light from 
within, her two arms leaping out to him. 

Yet there is something so precious about 
sleep that its invasion is always a kind of 
sacrilege, and Ben, for all his longing and 
all his alarm, felt that he must let his 
mother sleep out her sleep for once. If 
anybody had ever earned a long Sunday 
morning abed, his mother was the one. 
Even God had rested after six days of cre- 
ation—and she had borne six children, and 
raised four of them. 

He smiled sorrowfully at the irony of the 
world. Thanks to her self-sacrifice and 
skimping and scraping, Ben had prospered 
till he was rich enough to get his mother 
anything she was likely to want. And all 
she wanted was to be let alone awhile in 
the beggar’s paradise of sleep. 

The beggar’s paradise! And yet nobody 
on earth was rich enough to buy anybody 
a finer present than a long, long sleep. No 
cloak of royal sables, no couch of snowy 
ermine could be so soft. The cunningest 
goldsmith could not contrive a diadem or 
a diamond ring that would glow as richly 
on a brow or on weary hands as the glam- 
our of slumber. No journeying in chariots 
or yachts or on Aladdin’s carpet could be so 
smooth, so far-roving. 

Yet while Ben could by his mere forbear- 
ance bless his mother with unbroken rest, 
he realized that she had won the bliss only 
by way of anguish, sickness, helplessness ; and 
peace prolonged too far would mean— 

His heart was throttled by the thought, 
and his hand clutched his lips just in time 
to check the cry of terror at the thought 
of life without his mother. Fear threw him 
back to the days of fear; when he was a 
young wild thing in a world of enemies. 
He was once more that hot-tempered, fierce- 
battling lad whose hand had been against 
all the other boys, and theirs against him; 
against all the teachers, the elders and the 
respectables, and theirs against him. 

Once more he was running home to his 
sole unfailing friend, his attorney against 
the world. He was, as usual, bleeding and 
torn from a fight, sick with the aftermath 
of his own anger, and the contempt that 
had been heaped upon him. Now and then 
in those gory days his father had stopped 
him on his headlong way to his mother, 
whispering: 

“Your poor mother is asleep. Lord knows 
she gets little enough of it! Let's let her 
rest awhile.” 
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Now! A right way to 


remove cold cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of 
your make-up. That will correct oily nose 
and skin conditions amazingly. That will 
make your skin seem shades lighter than before 








Will you accept a 7-day 
supply to try? 








HIS offers a test that will 

work unique results in your 
skin. Modern science has found 
a right way to remove cold cream 
—one that banishes the soiled 
towel method you detest. 

That proves, no matter how 
long you have removed cleans- 
ing cream with towels, paper 
substitutes, etc, you have never yet re- 
moved it thoroughly from your skin 
have never removed it properly, or in 
gentle safety to your skin. 

Just use the coupon. A 7-day supply 
will be sent you. 

The only way 
absorbents, are world 
field. On the urge 
worked 
cold 


makers of 
this 


We are 
authorities in 
of a noted dermatologist, we 
to perfect a thorough remover of 
cream. There was none known. 

It took us two years to perfect it. 
We developed an entirely new kind of 
material to attain it. Not a cloth, but 
a uniquely exquisite absorbent that’s 
different from any other you have ever 
seen. 

oo * 

We call it Kleenex “Kerchiefs—absorbent 
—You use it, then discard it. White as 
snow and soft as down, it comes in ex- 
quisite sheets, 27 times as absorbent as an 
ordinary towel, 25 times that of fibre or 
tissue substitutes. 

It contrasts their 
softness that you'll love. It does what 
no other method ever known has _ ever 
done—removes all dirt and grease from 
the pores. 

Today, largely on the urge of the skin 
specialists, women are flocking to this 
new way. It will effect quick changes 
in the texture of your skin. Will make 
it seem shades whiter than before. 


harshness with a 


Be SOB 


Stops oily skins and noses 

Combats skin imperfections 
That’s because you use 
to remove dirt and_ germ inviting 
matter from the pores. And oid methods 
removed but part, rubbed the rest back in, 
thus inviting eruptions, imperfections and 
dark skins. 

It will correct oily skin or 
ditions so quickly as to amaze. 
because an oily skin or nose simply 
indicates grease left in the skin. You 
must powder now so often because the 
pores exude it. 

This new way will 
the effectiveness of 
make it last hours 
believe ! 

It will 
Will prove 
and cloth. 
ence in the 


skin. 
Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
will be sent you without charge. 

Or .. . obtain a packet at any drug 
or department store. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary 


cleansing cream 


nose con- 


That’s 


and treble 
make - up, 
than you'd 


double 
your 
longer 


bring results to delight 
the inadequacy of 

Will make a noted 
color and texture of 


you 
towels 
differ- 

your 





7-DAY SUPPLY—FREE 





Kleenex ’Kerchiefs—absorbent 
—comes in exquisite flat hand- 
kerchief boxes to fit your 
dressing table drawer, in two 
sizes: 

Boudoir size, sheets 6x7 in., 35c 
Professional, sheets 9x10 in., 65c 


Name 





KLEENEX CO., 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, II. 
Please send without expense to me a sample packet 
of KLEENEX 'KERCHIEFS—ebsorbent—as 


Address. . 
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Frederics is the perfected meth- 
od for hair of every shade and 
texture, giving large soft waves 
And be- 
cause it involves no risks, it 
does away with the need for 


of lustrous beauty. 


laboratory testing. 


a 


] 
g } ) 
» 
Permanent 


“Waving 
- a 


Free! 


] Way YOU SHOULD INSIST UPON A 


Fredenics Method 


permanent wave 







ECAUSE this is the method of permanent waving used by 
practically all foremost masters of the art, your hair should 
have the greater loveliness it affords. 


You will find the hairdresser 
who uses this method to be the 
leading expert in your com- 
munity. If you do not know of 
a Frederics Method shop, we 
will gladly send you on request 

the name of one nearby. 


Write for a copy of this folder. It tells how to care correctly 
for your permanent wave. 
should insist upon the Frederics Method. 


6. Fredentcs Tuc 


57 West 37th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tells, too, in detail, why you 























his father before 
him so vividly, his father dead long, long 
ago, when the children were so young that 


It startled Ben to see 


he was hardly more than a legend. Ben 
began to remember many things of that 
forgotten era. He thought: “Why, I am 


as old now as my father was then!” And 
this gave a new poignancy to his sympathy 
for that poor soldier of justice shot dead 
in a law-court when Junior was only a 
cradle-baby. 

And this word brought into his thought 
the first realization that his mother had 
never called any of her children, “Baby.” 
He himself was “Bensy;” Petunia was 
*“Toony ; Guido “Gwee,” and Nelson Junior 
never Nelson, always “Junior,’—except that 
all of them were, of course, often called by 
the universal endearment of their region for 
almost anybody—"“honey.” 

“Baby” was his mother’s name for his 
father! And he had heard his father call 
her “Mamma!” As young husbands often 
do, he had doubtless called her that long 
before she was a mother. And the sweet 
foolishness of this somehow brought tears 
to the eyes of this bachelor, this outsider 
from the blissful imbecilities of wedded 
lovers. 

Here he was, a grown man only now un- 





“That Jocelyn Girl” 


Samuel Merwin gives that title to the 
next picture novelty, created by this 
magazine—a complete novel in very 
few words, realized in stunning pic- 
tures, that begins in the July issue. 
And the pictures were painted by— 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 











derstanding things that had surrounded his 
childhood. Here he was peeking in on the 
souls of his father and mother and descrying 
the amazing fact that they also had been 
young and human. 

It was strange that all this should come 
back to him now, as if memory were some 
old trunk in the attic, and he just finding 
it and rifling it with a heart leaping and 
aching. 

Among the forgotten keepsakes he found 
the fearful day of the wedding at Mrs. 
Budlong’s, when his mother had taken him 
and Petunia, and he had disgraced the fam- 
ily of Webb by fighting Ulie Budlong in- 
doors and out. While he was walloping 
Ulie, a man had driven up to call for his 
mother and take her home where her hus- 
band lay dying. He and Petunia had been 
shut out in the hall, while their mother 
held her last communion with their father. 
But Ben, clinging rebelliously to the door- 
knob, had heard his mother _ sobbing: 
“Baby!” and his father’s voice moaning: 
“Mamma!” It was the return of those old 
forgotten outcries, those long belated echoes, 
that reminded him of what had been so 
deeply submerged that he hardly so much 
remembered it as learned it anew. 

By and by their mother had come out 
alone and told them that their father was 
gone. And from that time on, she had been 
to them father, mother, everybody; she had 
had no man’s love or help against the world, 
and no protection even from her own chil- 
dren's everlasting assaults on her peace, her 
love, her repose. How well, how more than 
well, she had earned this belated, first, long 
loitering abed! 

And when she woke,—if she awoke,— 
what would she waken to? Merely more 


years of self-torment, of puttering at use- 
less tasks to while the long days away; of 
traveling nowhere forever all the eternal 
evenings in that old squealing rocker whose 
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office he now perceived for the first time. 
His mother had made a cradle of that 
chair, and her grief was the beloved child 
of her heart that she rocked and rocked to 
keep it from crying aloud lest it break the 
sleep of the other children. She had kept 
it alive by soothing it to silence; it had 
never died, but only lived the better in the 
secrecy of sleep. He understood now why, 
as he had studied her sometimes, she would 
begin to rock with frantic speed, smiling 
at something he had not ventured to ask 
about, smiling so desperately that he had 
been afraid to ask. And all the while it 
was her loneliness, her sleepless woe. 

Her children had grown up and flown off; 
they could never be her children again; 
they would never come home to stay. Her 
lap was forever tenantless, her breast né 
longer a pillow for children to whisper 
secrets to and cry against till they fell 
asleep. And now she had fallen asleep all 
by herself in the house that once more 
belonged to her and her husband, who had 
come back in her dreams to comfort her. 

What other comfort was there for her 
when she woke to the relentless world that 
had used her harshly and finished with 
her? Ben thanked God that he at least 
had stayed home with her and kept a home 
about her, but he was not so proud when 
he ‘remembered how he kept her worried 
all the time about his unfortunate love- 
affair. For it was always hard to say 
whether she suffered more when Odalea was 
kind than when Odalea was indifferent. 
mother 


His infinite indebtedness to his 
overwhelmed him. What could he do to 
pay it off? How, in the little time at 


hand, could he make her so happy as to 
retrieve the years and years of accumu- 
lated obligation? How could he repay her 


for the gift of her life to him? What 
countergift was there for her? She had 
no interest in silks or servants, no heart 


for wandering, no pleasure in luxury, no 
use for anything that money could buy. 
She had given him life. He had no skill 
even to save her life. And if he could do 
that, would it be a blessing or a curse? 

As he hung incapable even of so much 
resolution as it took to form a wish, he 
saw his mother stir a little. Her lips formed 
a kiss; her hands quivered as if they would 
rise had they the power. In the clouded 
voice of one who speaks from a dream, 
she murmured: 

“Baby!” 

The nurse, seeing that Ben did not move, 
touched him: 

“She’s calling you!” 

“No, she’s talking to my father.” 


EN ran to her as an elder brother to 

comfort her, ran softly and fell to his 
knees at her side, to give her arms some- 
thing to clasp. He had to lift her hands, 
her weary, wrinkled hands, and lay her 
heavy arms about his neck. 

They seemed to delight in him, and her 
aspen hands trembled about his brow and 
his hair, but with a terrifying feebleness. 

She opened her eyes drowsily, as one 
about to sleep surveys the room where the 
body is to be left while the spirit wanders; 
and stared at her son in a dim amazement, 
studied him as through thick veils, thought 
him over with difficulty, puzzled him out 
and slowly understood who he really was. 

Then as if her very intuitions were run- 
ning down like a clock that will soon cease 
to keep time but tries to strike the hour, 
love and welcome chimed in her eyes, slowly, 
slowly. Ben went almost frantic, waiting 
for her awful deliberation before she whis- 
pered: 

“Why, Bensy! 
get home?” 

“Just now, Mamma. 
Mamma.” 

“You been away so long—a mighty long 


Honey! When did you 


Just this minute, 
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while you been away, seems to me. D’any- 
body tell you how sick I've been?” 

“Y-no! I just came home because I got 
so lonely for you.” 

“Ho-ho! Nobody gets lonely for me! I’m 
no use to anybody any more. Toony—was 
she well?” 

“Oh, she’s fine—fine! 
angel.” 

“Did she come home with you? I 
thought I heard somebody singing.” 

“Well, no. You see, she’s doing so fine 
I thought you’d want her to go—to go on 
and perfect herself.” 

“Yes, that’s right. Gwee—and Junior—” 

“T didn’t stop to see them. I—” 

“Did they say anything about ever com- 
ing home?” 

“TI didn't I didn't 
wait.” 

“They got better things to do than waste 
their time on an old nuisance like their 
mother. Who's that singing? Ask Toony 
if she wont sing about—about—” 

Her voice had grown so faint as to be 
hardly more than a ghost of thought. Ben 
had to set his cheek almost against her 
lips to catch the little puffs of breath that 
made the mystery of speech. And she was 
so far away that when he tried to recall 


She sings like an 


see ‘em, Mamma. 





her from swooning into oblivion, he must | 
put his lips in the porches of the ear that | 


had once been wakened from the very death 
of sleep by the faintest wail of one of her 
babes or the merest whiff of a distant 
sneeze. And now he cried to her: 


“I brought you a long letter from Petu- | 


nia, Mamma!” 
“Why didn’t she come home? Oh, my 
babies, if I could only just touch ‘em once 


just once! Hours—days—weeks—years! 
Hours—weeks—weeks! Long nights—long 
nights!” 


“T'll send for them this minute, Mamma.” 

“No, no, it’s too far! The poor darlings 
might catch cold or something. I'm ashamed 
to be so stupid. I got no—no gumption 
at all. Will you forgive me? You're just 
home and me not up to look after you, 
you poor neglected—neglec— Oh, dear!” 

She whimpered a little and slept. herself 
away from his voice. He studied her, re- 
vered her on his knees. 


Chapter Forty-six 
ALEA woke in the midblack from a 
nightmare that fled from her memory 
at the opening of her eyes. She lay pant- 
ing with some fright that she could not 
recall. 

Suddenly she sat up and flung off drowsi- 
ness as sharply as if it were a blanket 
about her. 

If she had been a man, her duty would 
have been plain. She would have risen, 
gone straight to Ben and said: “Let me 
help!” 

But she was a woman, and a thousand 
old withes held her back from obeying her 
heart. But why should they hold her? 
They were imaginary, easier to break than 
the withes Samson had broken with a ges- 
ture. 

Well! Her withes were snapped. 

She stepped from the bed; her feet blindly 
sought her slippers, her hands her bathrobe. 
She opened her door softly and went with 
a thievish stillness to the telephone in the 
lower hall. To Central she mumbled Doc- 
tor Emmett’s number. After a weary while 
his wife answered: 

“The Doctor was called out—to Mrs. 
Webb's, it was. She’s—well, I don’t think 
she’s any better.” 

Odalea left her slippers, ran up the cold 
stairs in her wincing bare feet, made a light 
in her room and put on her clothes as fast 
as she could, and sq silently that she did 
not waken her father and mother. If they 











WHAT TO USE 
To keep the cuticle smooth, apply 
Cutex Cuticle Remover with orange 
stick and cotton after washing hands. 
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WHAT NOT TO USE 
Northam Warren advises against 
using metal instruments of any kind, 
or ever cutting the delicate cuticle. 


il Authority 


advinen you on the most impoztant 


¢ 


ORTHAM WARREN revolu- 

tionized the manicuring habits 

of the world! By perfecting Cutex he 

made it possible for everyone to have 
lovely, well-groomed nails. 


Years ago he realized that the most 
important part of the manicure was 
the care of the cuticle. So he created 
a safe, antiseptic liquid—Cutex Cuti- 
cle Remover—that frees the cuticle 
from the nails in a gentle, natural 
way and keeps the underside of the 
nail tips beautifully clean and smooth. 


How to keep the Cuticle Smooth 


Wash hands in warm soapy water. 
File nails to ovals. Dip orange stick 
in Cutex, twist cotton around end 
and dip in bottle again. Work gently 
around base of each nail to loosen the 
dry skin. Then pass the wet stick be- 
neath tips to clean and bleach them. 


Smooth a bit of Nail White under 
each nail tip. Wash carefully. The 


cuticle is smooth, shapely, the tips 


part of the manicure 


flawless. Then any of the Cutex polish- 
es gives your nails a lovely brilliance. 
Your hands are perfectly groomed. 


Cutex sets are 35c to $5.00—wherever toilet 
goods are sold. Separate preparations 3$c. Or 
see special offer. If you live in Canada address 
Northam Warren, Dept.R4, 85 St. Alexander 
St., Montreal. Northam Warren—New York, 
Paris, London. 





Marjorie Moss’ Expressive Hanp 
Marjorie Moss, lovely E nglishdancer 
appearing at the Club Mirador, New 
York, says: “ Cutex keeps my finger 
tips exquisitely groomed.” 


Mail Coupon with 10c for Introductory Set 









END Zoc for Introductory 

Set containing Cutex Cuti- 
cle Remover, Polishes, Cuticle 
Cream, brush, emery board, 
orange stick and cotton. 


NortHam Warren, Dept. R-, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 
I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for Introductory Set. 
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you serve any fine chocolates. 


lanche of hungry hands! 





Slice Oh Henry! this evening... thinly... 


People like Oh Henry! ... 
evenings, after dinner and at social gatherings, this new way of serv- 
ing Oh Henry! sliced, has been winning ever-increasing hosts of 
hostesses with its novelty, convenience and inimitable quality 


Order a few bars of Oh Henry! ... 


daintily! Serve it as 
Then, watch it vanish under the ava- 


At home, 


at any time or any place. 


and serve them sliced. 
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heard her open and close the front door, 
they paid no heed 

She was mortally afraid of the dark 
streets, the branches of the trees, brandish- 
ing their skeleton arms and fingers above 
their black shadows in the white flare of 
the arc-lights at the corners. There was 
some voodoo horror in their conjury, and 
her blood chilled 

But when she reached Ben Webb's home, 
she was more afraid than ever, and of even 
less substantial ghosts. 

The doctor’s little car was there at the 
curb with a laprobe over its hood. Odalea 
Jonged to go into the house, and she dared 
not. It seemed to be filled with struggle, 
with black angels, with ghoulish spirits tear- 
ing the soul out of the body of a poor old 
woman. The house seemed itself to stand 
aghast, helpless, strangely mournful. Some- 
body in there was dying. 

At last the doctor came out, his head 
drooping, his hands listless. Odalea met 
him at the gate and whispered: 

“How is she?” 

He could not say the word that confessed 
his defeat. His sad eyes and his humility 
were enough. 

Odalea ran to the porch, and was about 
to hurl herself against the door, when it 
opened and Hunter Parrish stood before her, 


touslea, distraught. He put out his arms 
to her: 

“Odalea !” 

She thrust him aside and ran up. the 
stairs. A door was open. In the dim light 
Mrs. Webb lay as on a catafalque, extended 
in heroic marble. 

On his knees in front of the bed, Ben 
crouched, his head in the sheets, his hands, 
high in the air, clenching and unclenching 
and flinging themselves about with a pitiful 
likeness to the empty hands of rejected 
beggars. Though there was no need of 
silence, he was strangling his voice in his 
throat and in the sheets, yet making sounds 
of such awful animal agony that Odalea 
found her own throat echoing them as one 
frightened beast at night takes up the bay- 
ing of another. 

She ran to Ben, dropped to her knees 
at his side, set one arm upon his farther 
shoulder, reached up her other hand and 
interlaced her fingers with his. 

He turned in a stupor and stared at her 
through eyes that were but bubbles of tears. 
He must have seen her in a shimmer of 
light, and—he did not smile, yet his twisted 
mien of agony became somehow a whit less 
desolate. His fingers clenched on hers; he 
turned a little into her bosom and his head 
fell and fell until her breast received his 
hot brow and his streaming 
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“For Our Dumb Friends’ 


It was for them that the ladies planned the 
entertainment, and-who in town could save 
more money on the program-printing than 
So Mr. Peters 


Mr. Peters? Who indeed? 
was placed on the committee and 





function. How well he succeeded will be told 
in an early issue by ‘Robert C. Benchley. 


tears. 

And so they clung together 
a long while... .. 

She did not leave him until 
broad daylight took all the 
beauty and tenderness from 
bereavement and cast its cold 
satirical light on everything 
and everybody. 

Ben was so devastated by 
his loss that Odalea could not 
speak of her love for him. 
It would have looked petty 


tried to 
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in the still brooding presence of a mother 
who had just rounded out a life of selfless 
devotion, a life of the other kind of love 
that women pour vut on men 

It was enough for Odalea that she had 
not failed to be with Ben in the hour of 
his torment. He clung to her, leaned upon 
her, wept in her arms. Their tears had 
been married, at least 

When at last Ben implored her to go 
home before she fainted, she was drained 
of strength and feeling. She hardly knew 
that Hunter Parrish waited for her at the 
door, helped her down the steps, held the 
gate open for her, and as she tottered, put 
his arm about her in the seclusion of the 
loneliest hour of all, when the full dawn 
shines on empty streets 

Hungry for a last sight of Odalea, Ben 
had staggered to the window, and he saw 
Hunter Parrish’s gesture of possession; he 
saw that Odalea made no protest. He found 
one more sigh in his fagged-out heart for 
the glimpse of heaven he had caught in the 
embrace of Odalea. 

He nodded in one more submission. It 
was best, after all. He had no right to 
happiness. To think of happiness was blas- 
phemous with his mother turned to _ ice, 
and all the woe he had to pass along to 
her children. 

Before Petunia’s eyes the. cliffs of France 
would soon be rising, white and lofty as 
her own ambitions. How could he break 
her heart just as it was beginning to bloom 
with hope? Heaven could blast the joys 
of people that way, but Ben Webb was 
only human. How could he let Petunia 
know ? 

And Guido just finishing college! And 
Junior just making ready to enter! What 
words were there? He had put off sending 


| for them because he could not believe that 
| his mother could die. 


If he telegraphed 
them to come at once, they would be too 
late for the funeral. If he didn’t telegraph 
them, he feared that they would never for- 
give him. 

He ought to write them letters. But he 
never could write. Words dodged him or 
tripped him. And he had never had such 
news to break. 

If only Odalea could have done that for 
him! There was so much in his life that 
she could have done—could do! But how 
could he ask her now? She liked him; she 
would do anything kind: but she belonged 
to Hunter Parrish. 


DALEA, never dreaming that Ben had 

seen Parrish’s arm draw round her, had 
gone from Ben’s view before she realized 
that Parrish was with her at all. Then she 
murmured, “Please!” and advanced out o: 
his clasp. 

They went on in silence till they came 
to her house. Then he made to take her 
in his arms for a good-by kiss. She put 
his hands off and stared at him incredulously, 
saying: 

“Can’t you see, Hunter? 
derstand ?” 

“You mean you don’t love me?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Of course you don’t mean it? Or, of 
course you don’t love me?” 

“I don’t love you. I didn’t mean to play 
unfair with you. I don’t know—things 
drift along. I tried to be nice to everybody 
—Mamma, Papa, you, everybody; but I 
haven't been very nice to anybody.” 

He was. staggered, but plucky: 

“I’m sorry you couldn’t love me. I love 
you very much.” 

“And I’m very fond of you, but—well, 
I could never have been a good wife to 
you. You'll go wandering all over the 
world, but I’m rooted here. If I were trans- 
planted, I think I'd die—like a tree. The 
soil isn’t so very wonderful, but it’s the one 
I grew up in. I could never change.” 


Don't you un- 
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“Well, the Lord bless you for the nicest 
girl I ever knew.” 

“Thank you, Hunter. And—well, better 
luck next time!” 

He had to smile at that. He had been 
in love so often and had been so untrue to 
all his girls—and to himself! 


Chapter Forty-seven 


ROM her window Odalea saw the dam 
growing, hundreds of men toiling, the 
river making no more war against them. 
She did not go to the funeral of Ben's 
mother. She felt that it would look dra- 
matic. It would start gossip. She had be- 
come so subdued to the village that the 
avoidance of conspicuousness had become al- 
most an industry in itself. 
She wrote Petunia a letter of such frank- 





ness and solicitude as women rarely use to 
one another. She spoke reverently of Mrs. | 
Webb, and told of her illness, delicately | 
breaking the shock of the outcome. She 
spoke of Ben with meekness and self-re- 
proach and no hint of any claim upon him. 
She added what little comfort she could 
hope to put into written words. 

She sent a note to Ben, telling him what | 
she had written, and he was infinitely grate- 
ful. She had saved him from the grisliest 
task of his life. 

Guido and Junior reached Carthage after 
their mother had been lowered into the soil 
from which all mothers spring. They wept 
and heaped flowers upon her grave, and then 
went back to their careers. 

The dam was Ben’s career, and he worked 
at it now with desperate energy, and toil 
gave him sleep. It was wonderful to see the 
speed and majesty of the progress. Where 
there had been the wide, roiled water of 
the rapids, there came a great highway be- 
neath whose broad platform the gigantic 
turbines were installed. Where there had | 
been the ugly area of the de-watered river- 
bed and the litter of titanic disorder, there 
arose a temple of white grandeur housing 
vast dynamos, mystic looms where light- 
nings were gathered and spun and woven 
for distant markets. 

Everything advanced with zest, and be- 
cause everything was done with simplicity 
and directness for its own pure purposes, 
with no effort at oddity or adornment, orig- | 
inality or self-conscious posture, the result 
was beauty in its perfection. Sincerity and 
honesty and power gave power majesty and | 
lifted this work of man into the godlike} 
grandeur of a mountain or a noonday sun or 
an ocean. 

There were countless little things to vary 
the day’s work: a fight, a murder, an acci- 
dental death, the multitudinous follies of the 
two hundred thousand visitors that streamed 
through the works in a veritable human 
Mississippi. 

One day seventy Bulgarian workmen re- 
signed their jobs and marched down Main 
Street with their national flag above them. 
They had learned of the war with Greece 
and were on their way home to fight for 
their fatherland. Another day the Mayor 
greeted a bevy of eminent engineers from 
Japan, or from some other nation in the 
school geography. 

There were love-affairs innumerable with 
all their ancient variations on the ancient 
theme. A hundred and seventy-six engineers 
took Carthage girls to wife and carried them 
off when the work was done. 

But all these things were eddies in the 
steady current of the work. The weather 
and the river were so amiable that Craigie’s 
only fear was the depletion of his funds be- 
fore the completion of his task. 

But everything went so well that he came 
within twenty-five thousand dollars of the 
entire amount, and his wife ended his de- 
spair on that score by mortgaging for just 
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Like Lost Pearls 


Teeth clouded with the 
dingy film that ordinary 


brushing won’t remove 












Please accept a full ro-day test of 
this NEW way that world’sdental 
authorities advise for lightening 


clouded teeth and protecting gums. 





NKNOWN to yourself, you and your teeth open to decay. 
are probably hiding the gleam Germs by the millions breed in it. 
and clearness of your teeth be- And they, with tartar, are a chief 
neath a dingy film coat—but that cause of pyorrhea. 
now you can easily remove. A 
coating that ordinary washing 
won’t combat successfully. Ordinary dentifrices and cleans- 
In a few days you can make a_ ing won't fight film successfully. 
great differenceinthecolorof your Feel for it now with your tongue. 
teeth. Can literally change your Note how your present cleansing 
whole appearance. Can restore’ method is failing in its duty. 
“off-color” teeth to gleaming Now new methods are being 
beauty. Can firm your gumsand_ used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
give them healthy, natural color. dent—different in formula, action 
Largely on dental advice, the and effect from any other known. 
world has turned to this new way. 
A full 10-day tube will be sent you 


Mere brushing won't do 


It removes that film 


upon receipt of the coupon below. And Firms the Gums 
Hidden by film It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that 


Dental science now traces scores. film, then firms the gums. No 
of tooth and gum troubles to a_ grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 
germ-laden film that forms on A few days’ use will prove its 
your teeth. Run your tongue power beyond all doubt. Send 
across your teeth and you will the coupon. Clip it now. 








feel it... a slippery, pa — — - — — S— — ~~~ — —--— - 
viscous coating. Pansad — 
That film absorbs dis- FREE FePpsa ent | 
. » c Vial 1s for ij rr 
colorations fré - F pte 10-Day Tube to ee Pe cel Actoctas 
smoking, etc. And that | tHe pEPSODENT COMPANY 
is why your teeth look Dept. 326, 1104 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
“off color” and dingy. e 
It clings to teeth, | Name-..--.-.seeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesee ees ] 
gets into crevices and | Address................sscsececeeseecseeeeces 
stays. It lays your gums L—— — — — — Onzone tubo tos family, et J 


open to bacterial attack Canadian Office and Laboratories — 191 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Asylum On The Hill 


AN is a machine. His physical mechanism is subject to 
physical laws. He is not an exempt deity, but a won- 
drously made and delicately adjusted assemblage of living 
miracles called cells. 

Many business and professional men rust in the brakes 

Rusted brakes break and wreck the whole machine. Un- 

used human brakes send men to the morgue, to the little green plot with 

a headstone, to the Asylum on the Hill. And the Asylum on the Hill 
is the saddest place in all the world. 

All brakes are made to be used. There is nothing ornamental about 
them. Nature put a set of brakes in each of us. They are that instinct 
which every little while says “Stop, Look and Listen!”, three words for 
which a railroad paid a great lawyer a fee of $5,000. They are little words 
with a big meaning. They are the most efficient set of brakes in the 
world. Stop, Look and Listen! when human nerves are running on high. 

Common sense is the oil that keeps our physical and mental brakes 
effectively operating. A lack of common sense in daily work means hot 
bearings, frozen cylinders and dead engines. And dead engines get us 
nowhere. 

The other great part of the Man-Machine is the Ignition System. It 
produces the spirit and the power to run on high when common sense 
is at the wheel. Without Ignition nothing starts, nothing goes, nothing 
is accomplished. With Ignition in the heart and a set of brakes in the 
head men achieve everything under the sun. Without this twain they 
stagnate, fail and gravitate to oblivion. 

June and July are months in which to apply our nerve brakes. Stop! 
Oil up! Adjust bearings. Take the carbon out of human cylinders. Go 
to Nature in the woods; to the rolling sea; to a mountain top; to new 
scenes as far from home as you can travel. Railroads and ships are fast 
and comfortable. The traffic cop doesn’t bother them. They carry you 
forward while you eat, sleep and dream. After ubiquitous autos, trains 
and ships seem like new luxuries. We never appreciated that they were 
so thoroughly reliable, so sure to land us at the right time in the right 











place. 

Travel is the business man’s brake. It is the storage battery of his 
new ignition. It refreshes all his senses. The carbon is taken out of 
his heart when he sees how the world is living beyond the mountains ¥ 








and the sea. 

The Grim Reaper gets all who do not use their brakes, who do not 
stop money-making long enough to spend it wisely on pilgrimages to 
new life, new power and a new set of head, hand and heart brakes. 
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that sum the home he had builded for her 
and put in her name. 

Once more all Carthage came forth on 
the ramparts to see the ousted river restored 
to his own. The long cofferdam from the 
Illinois shore was already a colonnade of 
submerged turbine-chambers, but the Iowa 
cofferdam still surrounded the thirty-five 
acres of borrowed river-bed. 

Every stick of timber was cleared out, 
the railroad tracks torn up and carried off, 
the sheds and shanties whisked away, and 
only the foundations of the power-plant 
jeft in their clifflike bulk. 

Then while the ice-mailed river waited, a 
trench was cut along the clay parapet until 
only two inches of mud held back the river. 
Craigie smote this with a spade, and a trickle 
of water ventured inquisitively through. The 
trickle became a runnel, a gush of searching 
water, tearing at the parapet from behind. 
The clay began to break, here and there; 
a brook—brooks. raged like mountain tor- 
rents. 

An ice projectile crashed against the clay, 
and by permission broke it down. The 
river, in a mad hullabaloo of fury, poured 
a Niagara over the walls into the pit of 
the cofferdam. In five hours the pit was 
full, and the river restored to its level flowed 
unvexed to the sea again, paying at the 
toll-gate only a mite of its hitherto squan- 
dered power, twirling the exquisite stupen- 
dous turbines, and threading with electric 
zeal hundreds of miles of cables that had 
been hung meanwhile along lofty steel towers 
built in parade to Burlington forty 


miles south 

The people of Carthage had dreamed that 
a vast metropolis would gather about the 
dam, and their dream may be granted to 
their posterity. But it was with the town 
as with the river. 

After the builders of the dam had finished 
their visit, they departed to new conquests 
and innumerable destinies. Craigie invited 
Ben to go with him to the upper coast of 
Maine. where he and his brother were to 
make their next conquest of Nature. The 
harnessers of Niagara and of the Mississippi 
had perfected their plans for the most gi- 
gantic feat of man upon this globe. They 
advanced with confidence against “old 
ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” They 
would trap the Atlantic in the deep reaches 
ot the Bay ef Fundy and release it at will, 
forcing the tides, inutile from the backwara 
eternity, to light and heat and transport all 
New England’s millions. 


Ben was tempted mightily but he said at 


last: 
“Carthage was always good enough nel 


me. I'd be homesick anywhere I went. I 


miles | 
north, and to St. Louis a hundred and fifty | 











guess I'll stay here and keep the old Mis-} 


sissippi company.’ 

Craigie gave Ben a post of high im- 
portance in the power-plant, and went his 
way; and with him went all his caravan. 


HE storm was over, the busy 

done, the strangers had-gone. Carthage 
was a home-town once more in the after- 
glow and the beauty of peace. 

It was Sunday seven days a week. 

Now that there was no competition, Ben 
turned his eyes toward QOdalea, wondering 
if she were lonely. He passed her porch 
She called him in. They talked and talked. 
He asked her to come down and see the 
power-plant. He showed her all about that 
Louvre of the mechanic arts, that Vatican 
of scientific mysteries. 

He took her for a long ride in the car he 
drove now, a mighty racer he-had bought 
for half its value from one of the departing 
engineers. He took her for another ride. 
He called regularly. They rode regularly. 

Habit is so insidious a thing that it tends 
to become a habit. A hundred times Ben 
resolved to tell Odalea that he loved her 


day was | 
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Glorious (LACIER 


GREAT 
VACATION! 


Two memorable weeks at low cost 


Consider this Great Vacation— 
and how easy you can have it, 
at last, this year. 

Glacier National Park is a 
wholly new experience, over- 
whelming at first. Imagine a new 
world of surpassing bigness, gran- 
deur and natural beauty. That is 
Glacier Park, the wonderland. 


You can climb living glaciers. 
On the back of a horse, or from a 
smooth-gliding launch on an em- 
erald lake you can explore and 
enjoy these mightiest of the Rock- 
ies. You can motor over beauti- 
ful mountain highways. 

You can have the solid com- 
fort of great, iuxurious hotels 
and cozy chalets—or you can 
rough it, as you please. 


All this you can do this sum- 
mer in Glacier. Say you have 


two weeks. That’s enough. And 
the cost is less than you’d think. 
Summer rates on the Burlington 
are surprisingly low. 

Also—note this greatest of va- 
cation bargains, which only the 
Burlington can offer you. On 
your Burlington Glacier ticket 
you can go or return, via scenic 
Colorado at no extra cost what- 
ever! And for only $4.75 extra 
you can go to Yellowstone Park. 

If you are going to the Pacific 
Northwest or California you can 
stop off at Glacier and remain as 
long as you wish. 

Plan this great vacation now. 
For real enjoyment come on the 
Burlington. Famous Burlington 
service—you’ll delight in every 
mile of it. You’ll understand why 
the Burlington is the “‘most pop- 
ular route to the Rockies.” 


The Burlington Route 


MOST POPULAR ROUTE TO THE ROCKIES 


MAIL THIS FOR GLACIER BOOK 





Burlington 
Escorted Tours 
If you don’t wish to plan 
your own Glacier trip joina 
Burlington Escorted Tour 
party. All expenses in- 
cludedin lump sum. Travel 
expert with cach party ar- 
ranges details, side trips, 
everything—at noextra 
cost. Write for Tour Book. 








BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. R-6 
: 547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois : 
: Send me your free illustrated book about Glacier : 
: National Park. ; 
ia sihidecadinuiiiclbnihaiotons 


: Ci 


meme : tate ; 
oO ark an “X” here if. you wish the book on : 
Burlington Escorted Tours. : | 
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cation Lands depends upon these five 
essentials of a delightful journey, offered by 


the Missouri Pacific, D. & R. G. W., Western Pacific: \ 
TRAVEL COMFORT SCENIC BEAUTY \ 

Two fast trains daily, the Scenic Through majestic Royal Gorge, \ 

Limited and the Westerner, from heart of the Rockies, past Salt Lake 

St. Louis to Colorado and the City, thence through colorful Fea- 

Pacific Coast. Observation, com- ther River Canyon tothe Golden \ 

partment, drawing-room and open Gate--A route that takes the enrap- \ 

section sleepers to Colorado. turedtraveler straight through the \ 

Through drawing-room sleepers to heart of the Scenic wonderlands 

San Francisco. Dining car service. of the west. } 
LOW TOURIST FARES LIBERAL STOP OVERS f 

Exceptionally low round trip fares You may stop over anywhere en { 

available during summer season; route, either on your trip west or \ 

return limit October 31. returning. 


CHOICE OF RETURNING ROUTES 


A wealth of routes available for return trip; ask ticket agent. 























Write For Descriptive Literature --- Booklet C-2. ‘= ellis 
PAC! 
C. L. Stone, Passenger Traffic Manager BA 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. —_ 
Ry. Exch. Bldg. St. Louis, Mo, of 
“The ine the Orient”’ Learn at home on your phonograph. New 
Cunch Bett to . Conversational Method Endorsed by Spanish 








Embassy. You learn Spanish as if you were 
living in Spain. Textbooks and records used 
in schools and colleges. 
Write for free descriptive booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3427-D, Scranton, Penna. 





| Camps 
| Canadian Pacific Rockies 


SADDLE UP! CLIMB WAY UP! 


$11.37 per day 
Round the World you need a holiday with mountains—gla- 


ciers— horses —real people — real food and 


on a President Liner like this 
oceans of pep due to clear air, cold water, 
Go Round the World. Visit 22 ports in hard exercise and sky-high altitude. 
14 countries. Stopover whereyou like for 9 Bungalow Camps for people who want to 
two weeks or longer. Enjoy 110 days of take these mountains without frills—or hotel 
delightful adventure. prices. Some people take them in turn, some 


And go for $11.37 per day—no more 
than it costs ata good hotel in this coun- 
try without the travel, 

Magnificent President Liners, commo- 
dious accommodations—all first class— 
all staterooms are outside—a world- 
famous cuisine. A sailing every Saturday 
from San Francisco (every two weeks 
from Boston and New York). 

Information from any ticket or tourist 
agent or 


outfit with guides for long 
trips, some join the Trail Riders 
of the Rockies. . . . Why not 
. try this holiday that has no 
hangover? Send for Bungalow 
Camp Booklet. For information 
and rates, mention B. C. 7. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


Hotel Department 
Windsor Station, Montreal 










604 Fifth Avenue, New York City } 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco | 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 
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with all his heart and strength, and all his 
years past anc to come, and that he was 
at last able to offer her a home—a nice 
home, a little luxury, and a bit of travel 
now and then, perhaps a trip to France, 
whence Petunia was sending him glowing 
Gallic press-notices that Odalea translated 
to him. 

But everything was so calm and sweet 
that it was hard to break out in a passion 
of love-talk. Finally the only reason that 
he did not ask Odalea to marry him was 
the fact that he had never asked her to 
And this was growing into a permanent in- 
hibition. 

Odalea was likewise serenely comfortable 
in the drowsy beatitude of keeping house all 
day for her somnolent father and mother, 
and spending every evening in affectionate 
friendliness with Ben. They were like a 
fond old married couple, approaching their 
silver wedding. With decreasing frequency 
she made in solitude a firm resolve to say 
to Ben: “Marry me, and settle down.” But 
they had settled down, and it would look 
silly to wring a proposal out of a man who 
was already playing Darby to her Joan. 


NE evening when Ben and Odalea were 

droning away on the Lail porch in the 
moonlight and gazing down at the never- 
paling splendor of the scene, Mrs. Budlong 
startled them by appearing and greeting them 
as if she had something on her mind. 

She had begun to age with inactivity 
There was almost nobody to give a party 
for nowadays. The dam that had been 
planned since before her birth was established 
there now, and would probably last as long 
as the world. 

She had never cared much for scenery. 
That vast lake which had replaced the wind- 
ing rapids, that giant’s causeway across the 
river and that mile-wide cascade streaming 
with white water beneath it, that tall white 
cathedral ablaze with light—they were all 
very well as landscape. But society? What 
had become of society? And its functions? 
There were no more functions nowadays! 

She spoke at last, and her polite prattle 
might have been a handful of thunderbolts, 
judging from its effect on Ben and Odalea 
She observed with a laborious carelessness: 

“Oh, my dears! Ive been wondering 
whether to have your wedding in my house 
or in my garden.” 

Ben took his feet off the porch-rail with 
a clump, and Odalea stopped rocking with a 
deafening silence. Mrs. Budlong purled on: 

“A church-wedding would be nice, of 
course; but I should prefer to have you 
come to me, if you don’t mind.” 

Ben had not been so frightened since he 
didn’t know when. Odalea wondered if she 
were in the clutches of another bad dream. 
Mrs. Budlong was still saying things: 

“My roses are very nice now, and we 
could fit up the arbor with ribbons and a 
floral bell. The bridesmaids could be dressed 
in big garden hats and wide skirts. I had 
thought of having some pretty children carry- 
ing flowers and strewing them before you. 

“But of course, it might rain. It always 
rains when you don’t want it to. Had you 
noticed that? So you might better have 
it in the house, don’t you think so, or do 
you?” 

If they were thinking, they gave no sign. 
She did not miss them: 

“The clergyman—dear Doctor Soden, of 
course—could stand in the bay window, 
and— Oh, I thought of the sweetest thing! 
I wont have the wedding ring lost in the 
bridegroom’s pocket. I’m sure you'd never 
find it, Mr. Webb. Men are so funny at 
that sweetly solemn hour. 

“So I have decided to have the wedding- 
ring carried by a beautiful little girl. She 
will carry just one exquisite white calla lily, 
and the ring will rest on the stamens—or 
is it the pistils?” 
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But botany was the very least of their 
concerns. 

“Well, anyway, the little girl will carry 
the ring for you, Mr. Webb, and when the 
moment comes for you to put it on the 
finger of the blushing bride—there it is! 
And no fishing for it in your vest—er, your 
waistcoat pocket. Sweet, what? Pretty, 
don’t you think, my dear—my dears!” 

Odalea and Ben were afraid to argue with 
her, so they merely glumphed. That was 
enough for Mrs. Budlong: 

“Well, that’s settled. Just let me know 
the date, and I'll do the rest. Good-night, 
my dears!” 

And she was gone, leaving consternation 
behind her. 


o- was the first to speak. He was too 
dismayed to realize that his altruistic 
consideration for Odalea sounded less like 
meekness than insult: 

“Good gosh! Ody, are you going to let 
that old harridan bully you into marrying 
a man you don’t give a darn for?” 

“No.” 

“Oh!” 

It did not feel so pleasant to have her 
decline him so promptly. A long silence 
before he managed to ask: 

“But how you going to get out of it?” 

She stunned him with her answer: 

“I'm going to marry you before she can 
spring her trap.” 

“You're goin’ to what? 
do you say? 
me, would you? Or would you?” 

“I've been wanting to for a hundred years.” 


Odalea !—what 


HEY were married stealthily in a par- 

sonage just in time to catch a packet 
to St. Louis. 
swanlike into the lock from the broad new 
lake. The upper gate swung shut, and the 
water-ports were opened. As the lock was 
emptied, the boat sank down and down till 
her upper deck was below the level of the 
green lawn. Then the vast lower gate 
opened, and the boat steamed out on the 


lower level. The bridge opened, and the 
packet steamed through. 
Early in the second night the steamer 


drew up at the broad levee of St. Louis. 
The city was a splendor of brilliance, bright 
as a constellation in the Milky Way. 

“And all that light comes down in wires 
from our little dam,” said Ben, with a 
paternal pride. They went to their hotel 
in a taxicab, and he boasted that its bat- 
teries were charged with juice from Carthage. 
They whizzed past a vast lumbering street- 
car gleaming with brilliance, and he bragged 
again: 

“And we run every single street-car in 
this—” 

The driver set his brakes so hard that 
Ben and Odalea were all but shot headfirst 
through the front windows. And the street- 
car came to a stop with a piercing shriek 
of brakes, just in time to obey a tiny, 
elderly lady who wigwagged a minatory fore- 
finger at the motorman. 

As Odalea pointed, Ben gasped: 

“Look, honey, there she is!” 

“There who is?” 

“The little old woman stopping the street- 
car in Saint Looey. There was a click in 
Carthage when she stopped it, and a little 
water was automatically shut off from one 
of the turbines.” 

The elderly person climbed aboard with 
the deliberation of a queen entering her 


coach. The conductor gave the motorman 
two bells. The street-car shot forward. Ben 
chuckled: 


“There goes another click in Carthage! I 
remember my mother sayin’ once: ‘It’s a 
lot of trouble to take for a little old woman.’ 
I told Craigie, and you ought to’ve heard 
him laugh!” 

Tue Enp. 





You wouldn't really marry | 


They boarded her as she came | 
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The Fairy 


Isles of 
Captain Cook 


6G 

Stk: is the God Lono,” said the Hawaiians when 
Captain Cook landed on their islands in 1778. A 
temple was built to him—luscious tropical fruits 
that no Englishman had ever tasted before were 
served him—runners from distant isles brought 


him the gifts and homage of kings. 


Today Hawaii is the same “emerald set in a sapphire sea.” 
Green palms still fringe the blue ocean. The surf still breaks 
white on the coral sands. Bronzed natives still ride the surf— 
Hawaii is still the land of poignant music and of exquisite 


hospitality. 


Hawaii is easily within your reach. Every week perfectly 


appointed Matson liners leave for the Islands on an admirably 
planned tour lasting twenty-one days. Twelve to fourteen 
marvelous days at sea! Eight days of ever-increasing wonder, 
pleasure and admiration. Three weeks of vacation incom- 


parable. 
Everything has been attended to for you. 


Your worries stop the moment you step on board the liner, 
and until you step off again, your time is occupied with the 
tang of sea air, the peaceful, infinite calmness of the ocean— 
enchanting days of companionship and interest. 


Everything is 
included in the original cost of each tour—about $270. 


MaLoLo—( Flying Fish) 
isthe name of the new Mat- 
son liner now building. She 
will be completed early in 
1927. The MALOLO will 
accommodate O80 first-class 
passengers, 150 staterooms 
will have private baths. 
The air in all staterooms 
will be completely changed 
every four minutes by forced 
ventilation.Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, beauty parlors 
are among the many fea- 


tures of the ship. 


Matson 


Navigation 
<a. 


Matson Navigation Co., 229 Market St., San Francisco 

Please send literature on a trip to Hawaii. Check here[{ } 

Literature has been prepared especially for use in schools, 
If you desire it, check here[ ] 


pany 


Name 

















School and Camp Information 


The Red Book Magazine’s Department of Education will help you solve 
the problem of finding a suitable school or Camp. We have personally 
investigated hundreds of schools and camps and will gladly help you 
without charge if you are experiencing difficulty in making a selection. 


Write stating age, previous education, religious affiliation, location of 


school or camp desired, estimate of expense you care to incur. 
a stamped return envelope and address your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Enclose 
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hest investment 


EAD Red Book’s splendid 
editorials on Travel as an 

investment. And, as you read, 
think of the Rock Island’s 
three-fold trip to the scenic 
West— Colorado— Yellow- 
stone—California. Nowhere 
in theworld will you find more 
conclusive proof of the state- 
ment that travel “hangs a 
thousand picturesof the living 
world upon the romantic 
walls of memory.” 
See the West this Summer. Store 
away impressions of the peaks, can- 
yons, glaciers of the Colorado 
Rockies; of Yellowstone’s weird 
geysers, boiling springs, wild an- 
imal pets; of California’s eternal 
spring, old missions, giant trees an 
endless beaches. Stop over at El Paso 
for a day—visit old Mexico. 


Plan yourtour via Rock Island Lines 
—route of the ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED and COLORADO FLYER to 
Colorado —all Pulhman GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED and MEMPHIS- 
CALIFORNIAN to California. Din- 
ing car for all meals. Other fast 
Rock Island trains on convenient 
schedules. 


Choice of routes. Go one way; re- 
turn another. Stop over anywhere. 
Rock Island Complete Travel Service 
Bureaus in all principal cities. 
Mail this coupon. 


PUCARNUeEiCARUMEAEDONDOELOAONAEEAUNSLACDTLVECEUURTERSECOAUCOSANTAAAOANNSOREERADEOAGROCELOSSOOOOESOSOINETADENSONRTADOLESILERELAIEAANIANIE 


a NRE RR AT RE 
Mr.L.M. Allen, V.P.and P.T.M. 
Rock Island Lines 
738a La Salle Street Station, Chicago 
Please mail me, without charge, your publication on 
D California 0 Colorado 0 Yellowstone 
Check the book or books you desire. 











TIDES 
(Continued from page 67) 


“He's clever, isn’t he?” his aunt inquired. 

“Yes, clever as all get-out. His mother 
claims he’s a genius—tells him so—but as 
we haven't gone in for geniuses around this 
aitibeiest, I can't judge.” A faint, dry 
smile crossed his face, and he continued: 
“Years ago when we were kids and he came 
from New York to visit the Burchards, I 
thought he was the most wonderful boy I'd 
ever seen. He's a couple of years older than 
I am—that impressed me—and he’s traveled 
a lot and knows how to do things with a 
flourish. I guess he and Blanche liked each 
other right from the beginning. You can’t 
help liking him if he wants you to. He can 
make people like him even when they don’t 
exactly approve of him. He'll be pleasant 
to you one day, and beastly the next, but 
you forgive him.” 

“Charm,” suggested his aunt. 

“Yes, that’s what I’ve been trying to say. 
Don't you think, Aunt Martha, that a fel- 
oe all that charm ought to be success- 
u 

“The trouble is,” she replied, “that people 
with charm tend to trade on it. It’s no 
more an index to character than style is.” 

“Not as much,” put in the old man. 
“Style doesn't confuse us, and that is ex- 
actly what charm does: it confounds our 
judgment.” 

“I guess that’s why he’s always puzzled 
me,” said Alan thoughtfully. “He’s really 
gifted, though—I shouldn’t be surprised if 
he'd do something remarkable some day, 
and I shouldn't be surprised, either, if 
some day I heard that he was in jail.” 
He frowned and as if arguing with himself 
continued: “Well, anyway, he has some 
money of his own, and he’s always been able 
to get whatever he wanted out of his 
mother, so they ought to be fairly comforta- 
able.” 

“Yes,” said Martha Wheelock, eager to 
perceive any favorable aspect of the case, 
“and she could hardly be worse off than 
she’s been at home. She may have enough 
influence over him to make things turn out 
all right—don’t you think so, Father?” 

“I hope so,” said the old man, but his 
tone was not encouraging, and her little effort 
at optimism was stilled, leaving her spirits at 
a lower level than before. 

“I couldn't feel it more deeply,” she said, 
“if Blanche were my own child. In fact I—” 
Her voice quavered, and she did not finish. 


GAIN from downstairs had come the 

blanketing sound of the front door, and 

now Harris, carrying under his arm an ob- 
long package, entered the room. 

“Father,” he announced, laying the pack- 
age on the bed, “I received some rather dis- 
concerting news today, and it seems to me 
that—” 

“We've heard about it,” Martha broke in. 
“T got a letter from her this afternoon.” 

“You got a letter from her?” He looked 
surprised. “Why, I didn't know you knew 
her.” 

“Whom are you talking about ?” she asked. 

“Mrs. Boddy.” 

“Oh, I thought you meant Blanche.” 

Quickly she told him what had happened; 
but Harris, full of his own news, seemed 
hardly to hear, and after muttering a con- 
ventional expression of regret, he proceeded, 
addressing his father: 

“Mrs. Boddy came into the office this 
morning with a lot of new complaints about 
the Napier Place property. She says she’s 
going to leave when her lease is up, and I’m 
blessed if I know where we'll get anyone to 
replace her. Conditions down there seem 
to be worse than ever. The music from the 
house next door keeps her awake all night, 
and the police wont do anything about it.” 


While speaking he had opened the package 
on the bed, and now he lifted from their 
wrappings three old volumes bound in calf, 
and in a more cheerful tone continued: 

“However, in the afternoon I had a stroke 
of luck that more than made up for every- 
thing. I heard of a man away out on the 
West Side that had some old books for sale, 
and when I went out there, what do you 
think I found? A first of Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ 
and a Kilmarnock ‘Burns’ in the original calf 
and in perfect condition!” Gently and with 
a kind of ecstasy he laid one volume of 
the Boswell in Zenas Wheelock’s lap. “Just 
look at it, Father. There’s hardly a page 
that’s foxed, and I got the three for a 
hundred and thirty dollars!” 

Harris lighted the oil lamp on the table 
beside his father’s chair, and the old man 
turned a few pages of the book. 

“Very nice,” he said, as if speaking to a 
child. 

But Harris was not satisfied with such 
casual treatment of his treasure, and he con- 
tinued to exhibit it, demanding appreciation 
of the binding, the frontispiece portrait of 
Dr. Johnson, the old wavy paper and the 
quaint and dignified typography. “This is 
the real first,’ he proclaimed. “You see 
the date is 1791 and the word ‘give’ is 
misspelled on page 135. That makes it 
worth nearly double.” Nor was that all, for 
having displayed the Boswell, he insisted 
upon a no less thorough inspection of the 
precious Burns. 


OF pray te hgree Martha had dropped into 
a chair and was gazing blankly at the 
wall. After a time she looked up at Alan 
suddenly, and there was in her eyes an in- 
tently questioning expression, as if she won- 
dered whether he perceived the inward sig- 
nificance of the little scene between his 
father and his grandfather. A fleeting smile, 
like an exchange of confidences, passed be- 
tween them; and that smile started in Alan’s 
mind a train of thought that ended, as trains 
of thought often do, far, apparently, from its 
starting-point. 

For some reason which he could not have 
explained, his thoughts turned to college, and 
he found himself looking back over his first 
year, now almost ended, and trying to esti- 
mate its value. It had been a pleasant and 
not unprofitable year, yet somehow he 
wasn't satisfied. Why had he gone to col- 
lege? Because it seemed to be the thing to 
do if you could manage it. Throughout the 
country there was a growing convention in 
favor of higher education for boys and 
girls, and colleges were springing up every- 
where. College might be all right if you had 
the time and money, but time and money 
were beginning to look move valuable to 
him, and he was turning the matter over in 
his mind when his thoughts were interrupted 
by Delia, in the doorway, announcing that 
Miss Leta wished to see Mr. Alan. (Good old 
Delia—she tried so hard to remember to call 
him “Mister.”) 

Catching a look of surprise on Miss Mar- 
tha’s face, she was quick to interpret and 
answer it, explaining with a wide Irish smile: 

“She wouldn’t come in. She’s waitin’ on 
the poorch.” 

“I'll be right down,” answered Alan, but 
instead of immediately following Delia he 
hesitated, glancing at Blanche’s letter in his 
hand. “If you don’t mind,” he said to his 
aunt without looking at her, “I'll keep this 
awhile. I—I didn’t read it very carefully.” 

She assented; and Alan, murmuring a 
word of thanks, thrust the letter into his 
breast pocket and hastened from the room. 

Reaching the foot of the stairs, he saw 
that the front door was standing slightly 
ajar, and when he opened it, a shaft of 
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'O the Rand M¢Nally Auto Road 

Maps, America’s most popular 
tourist guides, is now added the Rand 
MSNally Auto Road Atlas of the United 
States. This new Atlas contains handy 
road maps of all States, detailed maps 
of the vicinities of the larger cities, in- 
dices and brief descriptions of all Na- 
tional Parks and Mc s } in, 
a handy ready-reference guide whi 
every motor tourist will wish to own. 
Both Aciasand Road Maps obtainable 
at all booksellers’, stationers’, di 
storesand news stands—Atias, 75c; Ro: 

Maps, 35c each. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mil Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 





*~. 





a 


ook at a map of France and think 
| of what it represents. Immediately 
a series of pictures roll up before you! 

Whether you have been there or not 
is a matter of no consequence. You 
have read the Three Musketeers. You 
have studied the history of Napoleon 
and the Revolution. You have fol- 
lowed with anxiety and triumph the 
career of the A. E. F. 

All these things are there. With no 
effort on your part, and with very 
little imagination, these crooked lines 
and foreign names become France itself! 

And they are not alone the France of 
today. They are the France of all his- 
tory, from Charlemagne toClemenceau. 

They have the power to call to mind 
a broad jest from Rabelais, a character 
from Balzac, a page of minute analysis 
from Proust—all in a single moment. 

The spot called Paris is the Eiffel 


only loor 


Tower, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the Louvre, the Arc de Triomphe and 
the famous boulevards. The English 
Channel is the Invincible Armada and 
Gertrude Ederle. Orleans is Saint Joan. 
Versailles is Louis XIV and the League 
of Nations. 

Equally rich in romance and his- 
torical suggestion are the mars of 
England, Germany, Italy, Spain, tndia, 
Greece, Egypt. 

Why not acquire the habit of look- 
ing at them this way? You will find it 
fascinating entertainment, for good 
maps have all the charm and cultural 
value of good books. Teach your 
children to read them, and read them 
frequently yourself. } 

Rand M‘Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


p MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. F-184 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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C1SCO 


America’s 
Coolest 
Summer City 


Where summer comes 
early and stays late. 

Average Summer 

Temperature, 58 










The Starting Point for Every Place You May 
Wish to Visit in Your Pacific Coast Holiday. 


Spend your vacation in 


California 


Only $90.30 Round Trip 
Summer Fare, from Chicago 
ee FRANCISCO will delight you. 


Cool, sparkling, invigorating, the 
gateway to all California, Hawaii and 


the Orient. Its streets are distinctive; 
its interests perpetual. Chinatown, 
Mission Dolores, foreign restaurants, 


modern hotels, fascinating shops, 
twenty golf courses (two Municipal), 
Golden Gate Park and the harbor front, 
—a playland unsurpassed. Plan at least 
two weeks of fascinating recreation here 
by the blue Pacific. Dozens of day trips 
by land and water. 

Then, by rail or motor, Lake Tahoe, 
four National Parks—Yosemite, Lassen 
Volcanic, Sequoia, General Grant,— 
Redwood Highway and Mission High- 
way north and south from San Fran- 
cisco,—a thousand miles of mountains, 
a thousand miles of ocean shore—8,250 
miles of railways, 42,000 miles of im- 
proved highways! 

The trip of a lifetime, 
remembered a lifetime! 

Pacific Coast Empire Tour (Canada 
to Mexico) only $108.30, Summer 
Rates from Chicago, including, or 
with, side trips to Denver, Colorado; 
Salt Lake City (Tabernacle); Yellow- 
stone National Park (Wyoming); Gla- 
cier National Park (Montana); Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma, Washington; 
British Columbia; Portland, Columbia 
River Highway and Crater Lake, Ore- 
gon; California's scenic wonderlands; 
Los Angeles, San Diego; Old Mexico; 
Grand Canyon (National Park) and the 
Apache Trail, Arizona. 


Write for illustrated booklet, “California 
Wonder Tours,” sent on request. Address: 


Californians Inc. 
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light from the hall chandelier revealed Leta 
with the dry leaves of the honeysuckle vine 
forming a shadowy curtain behind her. 

“What made you wait out here?” he 
asked. “Wont you come in?” 

“Oh, no, thanks—really!” Nervously she 
shifted her weight from one foot to the other. 
“I hope your aunt wont think I’m bold, com- 
ing round to your house like this, but 
Mother and I just heard—heard the news, 
and supper’s about ready, so there wasn't 
time to send a note. We realize you must 
be pretty upset, and we thought it might 
take your mind off things if you'd just come 
over and have supper at our house. Some- 
body sent us some prairie-chickens, and 
Mother thought—” 

“It’s awfully kind of you, Leta,” he said, 
“but—” He stopped, unable to find words 
which, without making him seem ungrateful 
to the point of rudeness, would tell her that 
he wished to be alone this evening. 

“Of course,” she assured him quickly, “if 
you don't want ‘c come, I’] quite under- 
stand. You mustn't feel as if you had to 
explain.” 

Alan was touched. Moreover, this em- 
barrassment made her very pretty, heighten- 
ing the color of her cheeks where the little 
curls brushed them, and causing her blue 
eyes, gravely regarding him, to appear unu- 
sually large. 

“It’s awfully kind of you,” he said again. 
“Why, yes, ‘I’d like to. Do come in just a 
second, wont you?” 

But Leta resolutely shook her head and 
started down the steps. 

“Wont you even wait while I get my 
hat ?” he asked, laughing. 

“T'll walk on slowly.” 

He called upstairs telling his aunt where 
he was going, and dashing out, caught up 
with Leta. When they had passed the gate, 
her arm crept into his, and as they moved 
on through the darkness he felt her hand 
travel down his coat sleeve to his palm. He 
closed his fingers over hers. 

“Never mind!” she whispered. 

It was comforting to be with Leta. 


Chapter Twenty-one 
HETHER because of restlessness dur- 
ing the spring months following 

Blanche’s elopement, or because of the sud- 

den realization of his father’s futility, Alan’s 

plans changed before the end of his first 
year at Northwestern University. 

Under the magic of Rockefeller millions, 
and more millions contributed by diverse 
wealthy citizens, the new University of 
Chicago, facing the Midway Plaisance, was 
now all but ready to open, and because of 
its accessibility from Oakland, he had 
thought seriously of transferring thither 
when classes began in the autumn. But by 
June—the June of Grover Cleveland’s third 


| nomination, which took place at the then 


new Coliseum, near the World's Fair grounds 
—he had decided otherwise; and midsummer 
saw him entered as a student at a downtown 
business college, where, besides shorthand, 
typewriting and bookkeeping, economics and 
business law were taught. 

Often when the weather was not too hot 
he would ride to the business college on his 
safety, joining the great stream of cyclists in 
which a few dogged veterans on high wheels 
were now anachronisms. Horsemen and pe- 
destrians bitterly complained of the “bicycle 
craze,” as it was called, and “scorchers” were 
being arrested; yet the vogue of the wheel 
was steadily growing, some women, even, 
having taken it up in spite of hampering 
skirts. 

One woman rider, Sophie Schoen, a tall, 
supple girl with massed gold hair and in- 
credibly fair skin, sat next to Alan in the 
shorthand class. Sophie lived on Thirty-first 
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Street; sometimes Alan would meet her by 
chance on Michigan Avenue and ride with 
her to school, and often they would start 
home together in the evening. She was ami- 
able, not too well educated, and rather lazy; 
shorthand she loathed, and she would chew 
her pencil and frown as she tried to read her 
notes; but always as they started home, col- 
or would come into her cheeks, and her blue 
eyes would brighten. 

“I used to hate Sunday,” she told Alan 
one afternoon as they rode up the broad 
avenue; “it’s such a stupid day; but I just 
love it now because a fellow in our build- 
ing’s got a tandem-bike and takes me out. 
Last week we rode to Pullman and took our 
lunch with us, but it’s awfully awkward for 
a girl, so I'm getting me a divided skirt. 
Mamma’s shocked with me ’cause it only 
comes to the tops of my gaiters, but if she 
had to ride a bicycle, she’d see.”” Her tone, 
at once inquiring and defensive, told him 
she was wondering what he thought. 

“I'm sure you'll look nice in it,” he said. 
“You always look mighty nice in every- 
thing.” And he spoke the truth, for though 
her clothes were of the simplest, Sophie 
Schoen was a prettily made girl and carried 
herself with an indolent grace that gave her 
a style entirely her own. Watching her as 
she moved about or sat frowning over her 
notes, Alan would wonder what it was about 
the nape of her neck, and the white skin of 
her forearm showing in the little slit above 





her cuff, that so seduced his eye. She sug- 
gested physical strength curiously combined | 
with lassitude, and it was perhaps this lassi- | 
tude that made her seem to lack self-confi- | 


dence. 
“Td ask you in for some lemonade or | 
something,” she said to him one hot Septem- 


ber afternoon as they pedaled toward the 
corner of the street on which she lived, “but 
I guess you wouldn’t enjoy it. My folks 
are perfectly respectable and all that, but I 
guess they aren't just the kind you're used 
to.” 

Alan felt sorry for her. 

“If that’s an invitation,” he answered with 
a little smile, “I'd love to come.” 

As they rode across Thirty-first Street, she 
continued to explain apologetically about her 
family and the way they lived: “My father 
runs a barber-shop, and our flat’s upstairs; 
it’s just a little bit of a place, and we 
haven’t any—” 

“Does he collect cigarette-pictures ?” 
suddenly broke in. 

“Why, yes. How did you know?” She 
was gazing at him in surprise. 

“Your name, and the neighborhood. It’s 
funny I didn’t think of it before. I sold 
him my collection, long ago.” 

“Goodness gracious,” exclaimed Sophie as 
they alighted in front of her father’s shop, 
“how small the world is, after all!” 


ey AVING placed their bicycles in the rack 
near the cigar-store Indian outside the 
door of the barber-shop, they entered a dark, 
narrow hall scented with the smell of cook- 
ing cabbage, and ascended to the floor 
above, where Sophie ushered: him into a tiny 
parlor, papered in dark red. On a table at 
the center of the room stood a gas lamp, con- 
nected by a rubber tube with a fixture above, 
and beside the lamp a cornet and a photo- 
graph album with a heart-shaped mirror set 
in the center of its scarlet plush cover. 

“Mamma!” shouted Sophie, but there 
was no answer, and she led the way through 
a cramped dining-room to a shadowy little 
corridor at the end of which was a kitchen 
about the size of a box-stall. In the kitchen 
Sophie seemed at home; while she squeezed 
lemons, Alan cracked the ice, washed it, and 
dropped it into a glass pitcher. 

“It’s cooler in the parlor,” she declared 
when the lemonade was ready, and though 
Alan attempted to carry the tinkling pitcher, 
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through the narrow doorway into the dim 
little hall, he was pleasantly aware of the fra- 
grance of “‘New-mown Hay” and of Sophie's 
shoulder touching his arm; and when again 
he felt the contact as they moved into the 
dining-room, he knew that Sophie noticed, 
too, for she glanced at him and looked 
quickly away, murmuring: “Oh, excuse me.” 


no some reason they found little to say 
as they sat on the short sofa in the bay 
window of the parlor and drank their lemon- 
ade, and when at the sound of footsteps on 
the stair outside, Sophie quickly removed 
herself to an adjacent rocking-chair, Alan 
felt so self-conscious that he feared his state 
of mind might be observed by Mr. Schoen, 
who now entered, looking, Alan thought, 
exactly as he had looked seven years earlier. 

“Wo ist deine Mamma?” he asked Sophie. 

“Ich weiss nichi. Sie ist nicht hier,” she 
answered, and in English continued: “This 
is Mr. Wheelock. He goes to the business 
college and he says he sold you some ciga- 
rette-pictures or something.” 

Schoen slid his spectacles down to the end 
of his nose, and over the tops of them scru- 
tinized Alan’s face. 

“I don’d rememper you,” he 
whereat Sophie looked embarrassed. 

“It was a long time ago,” said Alan, to 
which the barber replied: 

“I dink so. You collegt also bostage- 
stambs, young man?” 

Alan answered that he did not, and the 
other continued: “My main collegting is 
stambs. Cigarette-pigtures iss only my side- 
line. I show you.” He dived under the 
fringed edge of the magenta table-cover and 
from a shelf produced two cigar-boxes con- 
taining the colored pasteboards—an _ enor- 
mous lot of them strapped in sets with 
rubber bands, which he slipped off, running 
the pictures over for Alan’s inspection. 
Some of his sets—“Flags of all Nations,” 
“Fifty Fish from American Waters,” 
“Birds of America,” “City Flags,’ “Playing 
Cards,” and “Leaders of the World”—he 
told Alan, with pride, were complete; and he 
believed he had every soldier-picture issued 
with Sweet Caporal cigarettes. The latter 
interested Alan most, for among the soldiers 
he recognized not a few as having once been 
his. Likewise he recalled vividly some of 
the “Beauties of the World,” and he was in- 
specting them when a bundle of pictures 
slipped from Mr. Schoen’s hand and scattered 
over the crimson-flowered carpet. 

“Mein Gott!” exclaimed the barber, and all 
three bent to gather up the pictures. 

Actresses! 

Even more than “nickel novels” dealing 
with the adventures of Diamond Dick and 
other reckless characters, these tiny photo- 
graphs of women of the stage had been 
taboo among the Oakland youth of Alan’s 
generation. The two boys in the public 
school who had collected them came from 
west of Cottage Grove Avenue, and it was 
their habit, when showing them, to retire 
into corners, snickering. Picking up the pic- 
tures, with Sophie at his side, Alan was em- 
barrassed, but Schoen felt no such delicacy; 
and when, in the course of reassembling the 
pack, he came upon a specimen that particu- 
larly pleased him—a recurvous “boy” of ex- 
travaganza, wearing tights and an hour-glass 
bodice—he called Alan’s attention to it, ex- 
claiming: 


declared, 


“Ach, but she’s a volumptuous voman! 
Dot’s a bair of leks dot iss leks!” 
“Why, Pappa!”  Ejither Sophie was 


shocked by the anatomical allusion, or she 
was afraid it would shock Alan; moving 
away from the table, she drew aside a 
starched lace window-curtain and appeared to 
look out upon the street; but her disap- 
proval did not daunt her father, who winked 
broadly at Alan, and began to show him a 
series entitled “Beautiful Bathers,” depicting 
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damsels of incredible shapeliness posing on 
the beach in costumes that could have ex- 
isted only in the fancy of a dissolute lithog- 
rapher—for they were minus sleeves, skirts 
and stockings. 

After making a polite pretense of examin- 
ing the racy cards, Alan turned again to the 
military pictures, running them over and 
noting his favorites of long ago. 

“I sold you more than a hundred of 
these,” he told the proprietor of the collec- 
tion, “and I certainly hated to part with 
them, but I needed the money.” 

Something in the phrase must have set up 
an echo in Mr. Schoen’s memory, for after 
gazing intently into Alan’s face he cried: 
“Vy, sure! You’re dot boy came to my 
shop von day so grazy to sell. Vy sure, 
now I rememper. Gott, you vas comigal!” 
He laughed, slapping his knee. 

Sophie meanwhile had been wandering 
restlessly about, now straightening a picture 
on the dining-room wall, now returning to 
the parlor and changing the position of va- 
rious small articles on the mantelpiece—a 
photograph in a red plush frame, a shepherd 
lad of tinted china, a brown glass fish, a sil- 
ver slipper containing a pincushion, and a 
conch-shell on which was painted a sailboat. 
Meanwhile she hummed abstractedly, and 
once, in a low voice, she sang two bars of 
the song: 

“After the ball is o-ver 
After the break of day—” 

When presently her father took up his 
cornet and began fingering the stops she 
looked disturbed, and Alan, feeling that Mr. 
Schoen had done quite enough to enter- 
tain him, quickly made his adieus. Sophie, 
however, followed him to the outer hall, 
and as the air was rent by a wailing blast 
from the musical instrument, closed the door 
behind her. 

“I’m sorry,” she said meekly. “I guess 
you wont want to come again.” She was 
standing close to him, and once more he 
was aware of the scent of New-mown Hay. 

“Nonsense,” he replied as he started down 
the stairs, “of course I will.” He tried to 
speak convincingly but he was not sure that 
he did wish to return. He was vaguely 
sorry for Sophie. In spite of her prettiness 
she was pathetic, arousing in him a pro- 
tective instinct that seemed, when you con- 
sidered it, rather senseless, since there was 
nothing from which she needed protection. 
But what had that to do with the ques- 
tion whether or not he should go to see 
her again? After all, there was no special 
reason why he shouldn't go sometimes if he 
felt like it. 

Emerging into the daylight he took his 
bicycle from the rack beside the painted 
Indian effigy. The shabby street, the bar- 
ber-shop and its proprietor were apparently 
untouched by the seven years that had 
passed since he came here to sell his cigar- 
ette pictures. How he had suffered at part- 
ing with them, and how one’s sense of 
values changed! Those little colored prints 
of soldiers in wooden attitudes now seemed 
to him entirely absurd—except for the mem- 
ories they called back. 


IDING homeward Alan thought of the 
friendship ring and of the evening when 
he followed Blanche through the gate and 
gave it to her. It didn’t seem so very 
long ago, yet the gate was gone, the lin- 
dens that used to overhang the fence were 
gone, the very garden where he had given 
her the ring was gone—buried under Luke 
Holden’s flat building. And Blanche was 
married and living in New York. But she 
still had the ring. 

He wondered whether Blanche and Ray 
would come back next spring for the World’s 
Fair. He should think Ray would want to 
see his father’s building, and he knew that 
the Norcrosses were urging them to come, 
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but Blanche seemed to feel that it would be 
awkward unless her father got over being 
angry at her, and there didn’t seem to be 
much hope of that, for since coming home, 
Luke had been more sullen than ever. 

Even if Blanche and Ray did come back 
to the Fair, they wouldn’t stay long in 
Chicago. Blanche’s letters made that clear. 
Ray, she wrote, was determined to live in 
New York, where, apparently, both of them 
were very happy. 

In one of her letters to Martha she de- 
scribed their rooms, with windows looking 
over roofs to the Hudson River. When she 
had finished her housework, she would sit 
and watch the steamers going up and down. 
She and Ray had safeties with pneumatic 
tires and they took long rides into the coun- 
try when Ray wasn’t working. But general- 
ly he worked hard, and they were elated be- 
cause he had sold two verses to a humorous 
paper called Life. Perhaps after all Ray was 
settling down, and would be a success and 
make Blanche happy. 

Pedaling along, he fell to thinking of New 
York, wondering what it was like, and how 
it would seem to live there. It must be 
pretty hard to leave the place where you'd 
grown up and go to a strange city. Just the 
same, he'd like to see New York. 

As he neared home, he reflected on the 
changes in the neighborhood since Blanche 
went away. Luke Holden's flat-building, 
the “Florence,” projecting to the sidewalk’s 
edge, cut off the view of the Wheelock house 
and destroyed the symmetry of the street. 
On the corner above, another flat-building 
was rising; the only remaining vacant lot on 
that side of the way was being turned into 
a tennis club, and Jersey Belle, the one cow 
left, was making a last brave stand in the 
back yard. 

Alan wasn’t quite accustomed to the 
“Florence” even yet.. Until the lindens were 
cut down, he hadn’t realized their softening 
effect. Without them the boxlike form of 
his grandfather’s house was mercilessly re- 
vealed, and the color seemed somehow to 
have faded out of the paint, leaving a clap- 
boarded rectangle, like a pale physiognomy 
with dull eyes, confronting the brick side- 
wall of what Zenas Wheelock, noting the 
name carved on the lintel, called “Luke Hol- 
den’s Taj Mahal.” 


Chapter Twenty-two 


ELDOM in the history of human settle- 

ments has it been possible to discern the 
precise moment at which a gawky, gangling 
town attains the actual state of cityhood; 
but in the case of Chicago the date and 
hour may be named. Incorporated in 1837, 
when wolves howled in the winter streets, 
Chicago was for fifty-six years technically a 
city before it gained the poise and power 
and ruthless pride that are the attributes of 
every great metropolis. 

The sudden metamorphosis began at pre- 
cisely nine o'clock on the rainy morning of 
May the first, 1893, when a brass band, sta- 
tioned before the Lexington Hotel, broke 
into sound and action, and regardless of raw 
gusts and showers, stepped briskly up Michi- 
gan Avenue to the spirited tune of Sousa’s 
“Washington Post March,” which set pranc- 
ing the horse of the procession’s leader, Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, who in his yellow sash, 
gold epaulettes and magnificent cocked hat, 
would hardly have been recognized by Ger- 
onimo, his captive of a few years earlier. 

Behind the General came his regulars, cav- 
alry and artillery, escorting President Cleve- 
land and the Duke of Veragua, grandee of 
Spain and lineal descendant of an Italian 
mariner, one Cristoforo Colombo, who, four 
hundred years and six months prior to this 
day, discovered a certain island which he 
named San Salvador. 
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Brass bands, silk hats and carriages. The 
World’s Columbian Exposition! Brass bands, 
silk hats and carriages. The largest building 
on earth! Brass bands, silk hats and car- 
riages. The greatest Fair ever seen in the 
universe! And so forth. 

Shortly after the hour of noon on the 
same day, before a quarter of a million peo- 
ple in the Court of Honor, a special air was 
played by a band of five hundred pieces, a 
special prayer was prayed, and a_ special 
poem recited; whereafter the President, 
touching a button, set the engines going, the 
fountains spurting, the flags flying. 

So the Fair was opened. And with the 
Fair, Chicago crowned herself a city, an- 
nouncing to the world that her splendors and 
wl horrors alike were now gigantically ur- 

an. 


VEN the river, remembered by Zenas 

Wheelock as a_limpid, reed-grown 
stream, had become urban. It was now a 
sewer hemmed in by grimy wharves, ware- 
houses, factories and lumber-yards, and 
coated with a film of slime which, cut by 
the shipping, drifted into stagnant corners, 
where it caked, forming a floor of matted 
grease and flotsam over which ran enormous 
rats inhabiting the piling. 

The forking of this malodorous current di- 
vided the city, like Gaul, into three parts, 
but these parts were closely linked. Under 
the river, cable cars bored their wormlike 
way, while across innumerable bridges rattled 
an ever-swelling traffic, checked at intervals 
by autocrats perched in the iron framework, 
who, during the season of navigation, turned 
the bridges, giving temporary right of pas- 
sage to bluff-bowed cargo-boats and spindle- 
masted schooners, the latter towed by tugs 
from which came sounds of inner anguish 
and a vomit of black smoke. 

The smoke was wholly metropolitan. Ris- 
ing from tugs and steamers, it blended with 
the sable plumes of a thousand chimneys 
and a thousand shunting trains, -creating, 
when the air hung heavy above the city, 
a haze through which the sun appeared a 
sickly yellow blur. And as water drawn 
skyward in the form of mist descends as 
rain, so from this murky pall there fell in 
a gentle but persistent shower, the black 
snow of industrialism, smudging downtown 
buildings to a neutral grayness through which 
emerged dimly the tints of brick, stone or 
paint, and griming impartially the collars of 
young clerks and their employers, the hands 
of working women and the brave white 
gloves of ladies in victorias. 

Abetted by erratic winds, streamers of 
smoke made swift excursions through the 
city, now flying down the market district of 
South Water Street, bright with fruit and 
vegetables; now touring adjacent blocks to 
the eastward where the air was fragrant 
with spices and fresh-roasted coffee; now 
soaring aloft to streak past the topmost win- 
dows of that twenty-story marvel the Ma- 
sonic Temple, tallest building in the world; 
now joining forces with the little locomo- 
tives of the new South Side Elevated Rail- 
road to visit the reeking shambles of the 
stockyards, and the unhallowed district to 
the west of Oakland, whence came the 
“Micks.” Or again our vagrant wisp of 
smoke might follow the Illinois Central Rail- 
road along the south shore of the lake, and 
reinforced at intervals by passing trains, 
skim wraith-like over the stone buildings of 
the great new university on the Midway, or 
attaining the World’s Fair grounds, not far 
distant, spend itself in a final, hopeless effort 
to dim the splendor of those shimmering 
palaces. 

The period of the Chicago World’s Fair 
marked not only the birth of a great city, 
but the close of an era which, though not 
free from disturbances, had, by contrast with 
the era following, the flavor of a pastoral. 
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Whittier, Lowell, Louisa May Alcott, E. P. 
Roe, James G. Blaine, General Sherman, 
Jefferson Davis, Henry Ward Beecher, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Cyrus W. Field, George W. 
Childs, Jay Gould, Edwin Booth, Albani, 
P. T. Barnum, Jumbo, “The Black Crook,” 
Maud §., and Sitting Bull had but recently 
faded out of the American picture; Mark 
Twain, William Dean Howells, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, George W. Cable, Julia 
Ward Howe, James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene 
Field, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Bishop Potter, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer, Rockefeller, Carnegie, Edison, Whistler, 
Theodore Thomas, Emma Eames, Ada Re- 
han, John Drew, Loie Fuller, Buffalo Bill, 
Nellie Bly, “Pop” Anson, John L. Sullivan, 
“Gentleman Jim” Corbett, the Dime Mu- 
seum, the G. A. R., Richard Croker, Ward 
McAllister and the “400” were in sharp 
focus; while emerging or soon to emerge 
were William McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Lieutenant Peary, Augustus Saint Gau- 
dens, Stanford White, John Singer Sar- 
gent, Frederick Remington, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Richard Harding Davis, “Chimmie 
Fadden” Townsend, Maude Adams, Lillian 
Russell, Weber & Fields, Debs, Coxey’s Army, 
the “coon song,” the “hootchy-kootchy” and 
ihe W. C. T. U. 

In Hawaii the old Queen Liliuoxalani had 
been deposed, and in Holland the young 
Queen Wilhelmina had ascended the throne; 
in Siam the first train had been run, and in 
America James J. Hill had built the Pacific 
Extension of his Great Northern Railroad; 
in India the free coinage of silver had been 
abandoned as unsound, and in the United 
States it was beginning to be advocated by 
the “boy orator” Bryan. 


HE industrial age, the age of trusts, ma- 

chinery, strikes and speed, was started. 
The “Exposition Flyer” dashed from New 
York to Chicago in the record time of 
eighteen hours; the bicycle craze was bring- 
ing about highway improvement, and a De- 
troit madman by the name of Henry Ford 
was fooling with a horseless carriage which 
sometimes actually ran; the phonograph was 
in existence; a man named Eastman had in- 
vented a flexible photographic film and an 
instantaneous magazine camera, the “kodak ;” 
and with this flexible film Edison was ex- 
perimenting on a machine he called a cine- 
matograph by means of which he hoped to 
project photographs in motion. 

On the South Side of Chicago a street-car 
line was now being operated by means of 
an overhead trolley; the electric light, the 
telephone and the typewriting machine were 
well established, though to be sure some 
people of the older generation refused to 
traffic with such innovations. 

Among these conservatives was Colonel 
Burchard, who, though he remained at home 
with his family during the summer of the 
Fair, always with a house full of guests, 
seemed mildly to resent the great upheaval. 
The Colonel’s house, across the way from 
the Wheelocks’, represented in their minds a 
kind of fortress, one place at least that stood 
secure against the forces of change. By 
contrast with the narrowing lots of the last 
decade, the Burchard grounds took on a look 
of even greater spaciousness; the carefully 
tended shrubbery and trees, the handsome 
flower-beds, the iron children of the foun- 
tain with water trickling over their umbrella, 
and above all the brick house, stalwart and 
quietly imposing, seemed to defy the out- 
lander and guarantee the maintenance of 
Oakland’s neighborhood tradition. Unlike 
Zenas Wheelock, Colonel Burchard had rec- 
ognized the annexation of Oakland by the 
city, a few years earlier, by selling his cow, 
but though the eye of a knowing horseman 
could readily detect in his pair of trotters 
the signs of age, they were still able to make 
good time among the bicycles on the boule- 
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vards when the Colonel drove to and from 
his office. 

On leaving college several years earlier, 
Tom Burchard had gone to work in his 
father’s lumber business; lately he had been 
made a partner in the firm and was becom- 
ing more and more active in its manage- 
ment; but the Colonel, nearing seventy, was 
hale and active, and though he seldom vis- 
ited the lumber-yard, he still went daily to 
the office which for many years he had 
maintained in a building near the Board 
of Trade. Here, with the aid of Haskins, 
an old clerk, he administered a considerable 
business. 


NDIRECTLY it was the World’s Fair that 

set Alan Wheelock to work in this office, 
called in to substitute for Haskins, who had 
been stepped upon by a camel at the very 
door of that pavilion on the “Streets of 
Cairo” in which “Little Egypt” did her more 
than dubious dance. 

“If I only hadn’t gone to the dang place!” 
he kept saying to the Colonel when the lat- 
ter, hearing of the event, hastened to see 
him at St. Luke’s. “It’s no place for a de- 
cent man—and what will you ever do with- 
out me while the bone’s setting?” 

Six weeks later the old clerk, leaning on a 
cane, returned to the office, to find the 
Colonel, whose letters had hitherto been 
written in longhand, a convert to stenog- 
raphy; and as Haskins, after critical inspec- 
tion of the books, was obliged to admit that 


they had been satisfactorily kept, the 
Colonel presently contrived to draw from 
him the suggestion that Alan be retained. 
This he accomplished by complaining of his 
eyes and of the difficulty of writing by hand, 
and also by encouraging Haskins to dictate 
letters to Alan, and send him out to make 
collections and do other errands; and any 
jealousy Haskins might have felt was re- 
moved when the Colonel, instead of himself 
making the announcement, authorized him 
to inform Alan that his position was now 
permanent. Somehow, too, the Colonel 
managed, without explicit statement of the 
situation, to make Alan realize that a man 
of Haskins’ years and condition might be 
sensitive concerning his prerogatives. Alan 
was therefore on his guard; he scrupulously 
maintained the attitude of a subordinate, 
and the visible expansion of Haskins under 
this treatment gave him quiet amusement 
and at the same time taught him something 
about business and about human nature. 
Except for a few days following the first 
of the month, work at the office was not 
heavy; often Alan was able to get out to 
the Fair before evening, sometimes accom- 
panying his grandfather and his aunt, some- 
times with Leta, occasionally with Sophie. 
Now and then Leta would meet him down- 
town and they would voyage to the Fair 
Grounds on the whaleback Christopher Co- 
lumbus, arriving in time to watch the mi- 
raculous transition as the glow of sunset up- 
on western walls turned from flame-color to 
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rose and purple, fading until, at a magic 
moment, a million lights on bridges, cornices 
and towers flashed to incandescence. In the 
Court of Honor, with its swaying banners, 
its sculptured fountains sending lacy jets on 
high, and the lake blue and shadowy be- 
yond the snowy columns of the peristyle, 
night fell with incredible splendor, but Alan 
and Leta liked best to spend this hour in a 
gondola moving swanlike through the lagoons. 

One Saturday afternoon in September 
while they were dining at “Old Vienna,” lis- 
tening to Ziehrer’s band and watching the 
curiously assorted crowd, Alan heard a famil- 
iar laugh, and looking up saw Sophie. She 
was accompanied by a stocky man whose 
hair showed gray beneath the brim of his 
jauntily tilted hat, and Alan had never seen 
her so becomingly attired. 

From the day when he first saw her 
frowning over her shorthand book, Sophie 
had held for him a charm unlike anything 
he had known before. Until he met her, he 
had supposed that a strong attraction must 
necessarily be accompanied by respect, but 
the strain of weakness in her character, pro- 
hibiting respect, had seemed actually to draw 
him to her. He was sorry for her; yet the 
protective instinct she had kindled in him— 
an instinct fundamentally creditable—had 
been, paradoxically, the very thing that 
made him fail to protect her against herself. 
That she had encouraged him to embrace her 
was no excuse. If she was weak, so had he 
been weak—doubly so, for, having made up 
his mind not to see her again, he had repeat- 
edly gone back, each time saying to himself 
that this must be the end. Still later he had 
harbored a belief that when they should 
leave the business college the affair would 
automatically be terminated. But Sophie had 
found out where he worked, and at inter- 
vals she telephoned asking him to call, say- 
ing she was in difficulties and wanted his 
advice. Once when she called up, he was 
alone in the office, but when he asked her to 
tell him what the trouble was, she said she 
couldn’t—she must see him. 

Perhaps she had been sincere in saying she 
wanted his advice the time she lost her job, 
but he wondered whether it was true that 
her new employer, a married man, was in 
love with her, or whether the tale had been 
invented to disturb him. Sophie seemed to 
like to keep him worried, and though in- 
stinct told him his concern for her was 
wasted, the sight of her, or the sound of her 
sweet, drawling voice, was enough to throw 
him off his balance, so potent was that 
spurious charm of hers. 


OW as he rose and greeted her, there 
came to his nostrils the scent of New- 
mown Hay, her favorite perfume. 

“Where have you been all this time?” 
she asked, coquettishly reproachful. “Why 
haven’t you been to see me?” 

He murmured something about being busy, 
and as Sophie’s escort hurried her along, 
dropped into his seat again, and glanced at 
Leta, who was measuring Sophie with her 
eyes. 

“Who’s that?” she asked. 

“A girl I knew in business college.” 

“What’s her name?” 

He told her, wishing he had mentioned 
Sophie to her long ago. He had intended 
to, but had put it off—at first because the 
subject never seemed naturally to introduce 
itself, and later because it was distasteful. 

“She called you Alan,” said Leta. 

“We sat at the same table in the short- 
hand class for months,” he said defensively 
as they rose. 

“Just you two?” 

“Of course not. There were six of us.” 

They crossed the courtyard, and passing 
through the gate turned onto the Midway. 

“She said you’d been to see her,” pursued 
Leta presently. 
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“No,” he corrected, “she asked why I 
hadn't been to see her.” 

“She meant lately,” declared Leta, and to 
that he was obliged to agree. 

“T've often thought of telling you about 
her, but somehow I didn’t get around to 
it.” He hesitated, then added lamely: “Not 
that there’s anything much to tell.” And as 
Leta was silent, he continued: “She’s pa- 
thetic. They live in—” But there she 
checked him, repeating in a scornful voice: 

“Pathetic!” 

“Well, she is!” 

“Hm-m!” said Leta dryly, and they con- 
tinued through the crowd of merrymakers, 
without speaking. 

“I don't see why you're acting this way, 
Leta,” he told her after a time. 

“What way? What have I done?” 

“You aren't being very nice to me.” 

“Perhaps I'd better go home, then.” She 
stopped walking, but at that he became 
voluble with protests. 


“Don't be ridiculous! You're not going 


home or anything of the kind. We'll finish | 


the evening as we planned.” 

Meekly enough, it seemed, Leta moved on 
with him toward the landing-place, where 
presently they stepped into a gondola. 


HE lights of distant buildings, mirrored 

in the smoke-colored water, exploded 
into glittering fragments with each ripple, and 
painted the canopy above them with a lu- 
minous and shifting moiré. An electric launch 
slipped by, and after it was gone they felt 
its wake, and heard the hollow sound of 
little waves slapping at the prow of their 
craft. The Wooded Island hung like a dark 
cloud on the lagoon, and by the time they 
drew into its shadow, Alan was spellbound 
by the beauty of the night and the illusory 
sense of solitude. Here the silence between 
Leta and himself seemed fitting, and be- 
mused as he was, he had all but forgotten 
their recent discord, when she spoke: 

“You've had her out here at the Fair, too, 
haven't you?” 

Her words, breaking in upon his reverie, 
showing him that all this time she had been 
nursing her resentment, exasperated him; 
nor was his exasperation in any wise dimin- 
ished by the accuracy of her conjecture. 

“Yes, I have,” he challenged, facing her in 
the darkness, “and what of it? Whose busi- 
ness is it, amyway?” 

But no reply came, and when he heard 
sounds that told him she was weeping he 
was filled with contrition. How kind she 
had always been to him, how thoughtful, 
generous, loyal! There flashed into his mind 
the memory of the consolation she had given 
him at the theater, long ago, when Blanche 
was sitting in a box with Ray; and of that 
other evening, last year, when the news of 
Blanche’s elopement came, and Leta called 
for him and took him home with her for 
dinner. For a long time now they had 
been going together like this, and never 
once had she let him doubt that he came 
first with her. How could he have brought 
himself to carry on with Sophie? And how, 
having done so, could hé have blamed Leta 
for being hurt? 

“Oh, Leta,” he begged, “don’t! Please 
don’t cry! I'm awfully sorry! It was a 
beastly thing to say! I wouldn’t hurt you 
for the world, Leta—not for the world! 
Please, please!” In the obscurity he fum- 
bled for her hand; but when he found it, 
she drew it violently away. 

“Leta! Please, dear, please! 
you how sorry I am!” 

“But it’s true!” she answered in a choking 
voice. “It’s perfectly true! It isn’t any of 
my business! That’s the worst of it!” 

_“No,” he insisted, “you were perfectly 
right ! It is your business! You have every 
right to blame me! Don’t cry, Leta, dear! 
Give me your hand!” Again he tried to 


I can’t tell 


take it; this time he found it wet with tears. ! 
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in comfort! 
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way loosens it. Soon you peel the whole 
corn off with your fingers—like dead skin. 
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“No!” she cried. “I’m a fool! I've made 
a fool of myself—that’s what I've done! 
You can go with anyone you please—wher- 
ever you like—and I have nothing to say! 
Nothing at all, and I know it! Oh, I've 
been a fool, a fool!” 

He flung his arm about her, and holding 
her close to him felt her body shivering with 
sobs 


“No, Leta! I’m the one that’s been a 
fool—but that’s all over. Just forgive me, 
and you'll see! You'll see! Tell me that 


you forgive me!” He put his hand under 
her chin and lifting her face, looked down 
into it, trying to discover some sign of her 
relenting. 

Presently she ceased to move, and with a 
sigh, relaxed. Her eyes opened, looking up 
at him; her hand lightly touched his cheek, 
and through the dimness he saw that she 
was smiling. 


TWO FLIGHTS 


(Continued from page 53) 


Well, let her be scared. She had got them 
all into a pretty mess. She and her fine 
lady ways and her shallow, unscrupulous 
mind. Only, she wasn’t going to involve 
Holly ; he’d damn’ well take care of that. 

He heard Holly go into her mother’s room 
and the door close; and leaving his own 
door open, he sat down in the worn chair 
by his empty hearth and waited as patiently 
as he could. He had an idea, possibly un 
founded, that to turn on his lights would 
be to bring a ring at the bell and perhaps 


a warrant for his arrest. Yet there were 
moments as he sat there when the whole 
situation seemed not only incredible but 


ridiculous. A dozen other things might ac- 
count for the man across the street; it was 
because he himself felt guilty that he was 
so sure the espionage was for him. 

Odd, how even to be suspected of wrong- 
doing undermined a man’s morale! 


Qostaries during that long period of 
waiting he had a new thought: If they 
were really after him, they might be watch- 
ing the rear of the house too. He made his 
way quietly into Margaret’s empty room 
across and stared out, but he could see 
nothing. Only the forlorn dog had crept 
out of his shelter and was growling and 
sniffing at the gate. 

He considered it extremely probable that 
the gate, like the front of the house, was 
being watched. 


“Taking no chances!” he reflected, and 
went back to his room. 
Of course there was this chance: They 


had certainly found the bond, but had they 
found the suitcase? If not, things were 
not so bad. Mrs. Bayne might claim her 
husband had given the bond to her years 
ago, and that she had been holding it for 
an emergency. Whether they believed her 
or not did not matter. once the suitcase 
was turned over. 

But he had to know...... 

At eight o'clock he heard Holly going 
down the stairs and followed her. He 
needed only one look at her face to know 
that the worst had happened. She was in 
the hall, and without speaking she pointed 
to the drawing-room. He went in, and she 
came a moment later. 

“The police found it,’ she told him. 
“Somebody must have followed you.” 

“What have they done?” 

“They've arrested Mr. Cox.” 

She told him all, omitting nothing except 
her own resolution to say she had sold the 
bond: of the arrest, and Margaret's visit, 
and of Mr. Steinfeldt and the bond; and 
when she had finished— 

“You poor child!” he said. “I'd have 
done anything in the world for you, and 
I’ve let you in for this.” 
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“Never again?” she murmured, and he 
understood the question. 

“Never again,” Alan said with deep inten- 
sity. And he added: “Oh, I hope I'll never 
even hear her name again!” 

Not in his whole life had he spoken with 
more profound sincerity. The hope was so 
deeply implanted as to seem a part of his 
very being and at the moment he believed 
its fulfillment possible. 

The recollection of that fatuous belief 
came back to Alan before the end of the fol- 
lowing year when, in his grandfather’s hall, 
he stood watching Sophie’s father and heard 
him insistently demanding: “Where iss my 
daughter? I tell you, where iss my daugh- 
ter?” 

(The ensuing chapters in this fascinating 
novel are of exceptional interest. Be sure to 
read them when they appear in the next, the 
July, issue.) 


U P 


> 


“You've only done what I asked you to 
ao 

“I've been stupid 
stupid. That's all.” 

“It is we who have been both stupid and 

criminal,” she said painfully “It has 
nothing to do with you. You'd better not 
try to save us. You'd better just go away 
and leave us. We're sinking anyhow.” 

“You know I can't do that,” he said 
“You know, if you know anything in the 
world, that what concerns you concerns me 
Always. I’m not undercutting Brooks, or 
anything of that sort. I know you are- 
not for me, or I for you. I’m not making 
love to you, Holly. I just want you to 
know how things are with me. Then you 
wont talk about my getting out.” 

“You know I have to marry Furness, 
don’t you?” she said, in a hushed voice 

“I know that. At least—I’m accepting 
it. I’m only offering you an anchor to 
windward.” 

He held out his hand, and she took it. 
Then she did something that fairly shook 
his resolution; she put the hand to her 
cheek and held it there a moment. “You 
are the best man I ever knew,” said 
wistfully, and dropped it. 

She had told him what she knew—little 
more than he had already surmised. Not for 
a moment did she see him actually involved 
in the business. James Cox was arrested, 
and Mr. Steinfeldt had gone on his bond; 
she had herself gone down to see the Dis- 
trict Attorney, Mr. Phelps, but he had been 
in court and had not returned to the office 
afterward. 

She had gone back home with Margaret 
and James, and things there were heart- 
breaking. James just sat in a chair and 
would not speak. 

“T'll soon fix that,’ Warrington told her. 
“Cox isn’t in this thing at all. I'll go down 
and see him tonight, and tell him so.” 

He wanted desperately to take her in his 
arms before, obedient to his order, she start- 
ed up to bed. He may have been wrong, 
too, but he thought she might not have 
minded. She looked as though she needed 
the protecting clasp of warm and loving 
arms, comfort and reassurance, and a sanc- 
tuary into which to creep, just for a mo- 
ment. 

But he had himself well in hand by that 
time. When she turned, at the angle of the 
staircase, he was looking up, reassuringly 
smiling. 

The smile died as she passed out of sight. 
He was committed to go to the Cox flat 
that night, and he had no idea how he was 
to do it. He had not told her the house 
was being watched. There were other things 
he had not told her, too. Asserting Cox's 
innocence and proving it were very different 


criminally, damnably 


she 
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things. Not only that; his own testimony 
would not help matters, seeing that he was 
clearly under suspicion himself. 

Only Mrs. Bayne’s free and open confes- 
sion would help any of them, and he had 
no idea that she would confess. 


Chapter Nineteen 


ARRINGTON was not certain that 

the yard and the gate to it were be- 
ing watched. He had an idea that Cox had 
been pretty carefully guarded, and that they 
hoped to catch himself on his way home, 
still ignorant of what had occurred. 

Anyhow, he had to take that chance. His 
hat was on the table in the hall; he left his 
overcoat, as an impediment to what might 
turn out to be quick action, and went back 
to the kitchen. With his hand on the outer 
door, hovever, he remembered the dog and 
swore softly. 

“Might as well raise an alarm and be 
done with it,” he reflected grimly. 

But out that way he would have to go 
if he went at all, and the dog was quiet 
for the time. The kitchen was dark, and he 
opened the door cautiously and slid through 
it. Almost instantly he felt the creature 
beside him, wriggling its thin body and rub- 
bing against him. He leaned down and 
patted its head. 

“Quiet, old boy,” he whispered. “Down!” 

He could feel it snuffing at his heels as he 
crossed the brick-paved yard. He did not 
go out by the gate into the alley, but chin- 
ning himself to the top of the fence at the 
side, dropped lightly into the next yard. 
From there he judged it would be safe to 
inspect the alley, and if it was clear, to get 
away by that route. But with his disap- 
pearance the dog began to yelp, and then 
to make small futile leaps at the fence. 

“Damnation!” he muttered, and stood lis- 
tening. 

Above the dog’s desperate yelps and leaps 
he heard the other gate into the alley 
quickly open and somebody run in. And 
the dog, like a finger pointing, was now 
wailing and scratching at the boards. As 
Warrington reached the next fence and vaulit- 
ed it, he heard the gate slam again, and 
knew that the chase was on. 

The advantage was to the man running 
along the alleyway. He had only to move 
from gate to gate, looking in. The alley 
was well lighted, and the yards offered no 
hiding-places. They were all alike, small 
rectangles of brick paving, on which abutted 
kitchen doors 2nd windows. Warrington, 
to cover the same ground, had to climb a 
fence each time. 

And he was out of training. After the 
fourth fence he was breathing hard, and at 
the fifth he came to an impasse. He had 
reached the corner house, and it was sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall, offering no 
finger-hold whatever. 

In another minute the gate would open. 


HERE was a door, slightly ajar, at the 

rear of the house beside him, and he did 
the only thing he could think of—ran up 
the steps, through the door, and closed it 
behind him. The kitchen was empty, but 
some one was moving in the pantry. He 
had only settled his tie and taken off his 
hat when an elderly cook entered. He 
smiled at her. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I knocked, but no- 
body answered. My dog got away a few 
minutes ago, and I thought he came into 
your yard.” 

“Haven’t seen him,” 
eying him. 

“He’s strange in this neighborhood,” he 
told her, listening intently. “I just got him 
today.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do about 


said the woman, 
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it?” she demanded. “I’m too busy to stop 
and cry.” 

To signify her lack of interest she went 
to the stove, and with her back turned War- 
rington managed to turn the key in the door 
behind him. He was just in time; heavy 
footsteps ran across the yard, and the next 
instant they began to climb the steps. 

He looked about him. The house in 
ground plan was not unlike the Baynes’. 
In that case the door there should lead to 
the hall. He measured the distance with 
his eye, and as a peremptory knock came 
to the kitchen door, and the woman grum- 
bling turned to answer, he opened it and 
slipped through. 

He was in a closet. 

Of the detective’s questions and the wom- 
an’s excited answers he heard little or 
nothing. The shock, plus the beating of 
his heart in his ears, almost deafened him, 
and the unreality of his situation dazed him. 
If he had committed a murder, he could 
not have shown guilt more clearly than by 


| this whole absurd performance. 


And all that in the drawing of a breath 
or two. 

“He was right here when you knocked,” 
the woman was saying. “I didn't even hear 
him go. He locked that door, too.” 

“He’s run through the house. Which 
door?” The officer's hand was actually on 
the knob of the closet, but the cook had 
opened another door and was _ peering 
through it. 

“If he did, he’s gone for sure.” 


HE followed the officer as he ran forward 

and Warrington, listening with strained 
ears, heard them in the front of the house. 
Very quietly he made his exit into the yard 
again and out the rear gate. 

He doubled on his tracks, going back 
past the Bayne house and so out into a 
cross-street farther down. Not until he 
had put a half-dozen blocks between him- 
self and the search did he stop and take 
his bearings. 

He had torn one trouser-knee open, and 
skinned both of his hands badly. In ad- 
dition his collar and shirt were disreputable 
beyond words, and somewhere he had lost 
his hat. Afterward he was to look back 
on that flight of his as a sort of nightmare, 
as useless as a bad dream and much more 
disastrous. Better, far better, to have walked 
out the front door and given himself up. 

Hatless, then, dirty and torn, he made 
his way toward the Cox apartment, taking 
back streets and avoiding policemen when- 
ever he could. One can see him, I think, 
crossing lighted areas with a bit of a swag- 
ger, the wind blowing his hair about, and 
whistling valiantly for the benefit of pos- 
sible observers; giving the impression that 
he had just wandered out from some near- 
by house to drop a letter in the box, or to 
buy a postage stamp at the corner drug- 
store. And every now and then pausing, 
hands in pockets, to take a casual glance to 
the rear. 

And in such fashion did he reach the 
Aurelia Apartments and to a grin from the 
elevator boy, proceed to the third floor. 

“Look as though you’d been having 
trouble,” said that youth, eying him. 

“Motorcycle turned over,” said Warring- 
ton shamelessly. He considered that rather 
good; he had not said that his motorcycle 
had turned over. He smoothed his hair with 
his hands. 

In spite of his morbid reflections earlier 
in the evening, he still could not regard 
either James Cox or himself as seriously in- 
volved. A straightforward story from him, 
and it must somehow clear up. The whole 
thing was absurd. It was monstrous. The 
bank ought to be darned glad to get the 
securities back, and no questions asked. 

With this in his mind, and the memory 
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of Holly’s face as she had looked down 
from the angle of the staircase, he rang the 
bell of the Cox apartment. 


Apascanst opened the door. Even be- 
fore she did so he was conscious of 
a deathlike stillness beyond it, and with 
his first sight of her face, he knew that 
tragedy, sheer stark tragedy, had entered 
the little flat. 

“Oh, it’s you,” 
in.” 

James was sitting in a chair. Just sit- 
ting, with no newspaper about him, no 
cigar in his hand to waft its heavy mascu- 
line odor into the bedroom. He was sitting 


she said tonelessly. “Come 


there, as he had sat almost ever since their 
return, staring straight ahead and not mov- 


“Don’t you want any dinner, James?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“I have broiled steak. 
James.” 

“I’m not hungry.” 

Finally Margaret had fixed him a tray 
and put it on the folding card-table, ex- 
tended before him; he had roused at that 
and had picked up the coffee cup. Then 
he groaned and put it down again. 

“Sorry,” he said thickly. “Maybe later 
on— 

She knew he was afraid she would see 
that his hand was trembling. 

She could not sew; she could not do any- 
thing. Once she had picked up her work- 
basket, and he had seen the bit of Holly's 
wedding-dress she was working on. It was 
the only thing that had roused him. 


You like that, 


“Put that down,” he said. “You're 
through with them, my girl. Good and 
through.” 

And she had silently put it away, out of 
ES 

Into this situation, then, Warrington 
stepped as he entered the door. He had 


not seen Cox since the night he had struck 
the policeman, but the crushed figure in 
the chair bore little resemblance to the 
truculent individual of that evening. 

“James,” Margaret said, “you remember 
Mr. Warrington, don’t you? You know he 
was—” 

But her voice trailed off. At the name 
a change came over James’ face. His neck 
seemed to swell, his voice to flatten and 
thicken. 

“So it’s you!” he said, slowly getting up. 
“You, you damned—” 

“James!” 

“Get out of that door, or I'll kill you,” 
said James, still in the strange voice. “I 
mean it. Off with you! Get out of the 
way, Margaret.” 


E stood, his hands clenched and head 
lowered, impressive, dangerous. 

“You dirty swine,” he said, “stealing into 
an honest man’s home and hiding your filthy 
stuff here!” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. 
intention.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t, eh? 
was the intention? 
they’ve done to me? 
I’m out on bond. If it hadn’t been for 
Steinfeldt, I'd be in jail tonight. Me, 
James Cox! Honest James, they call me at 
the store, and now I’m through. Through!” 

He sank back into his chair again, his 
fists still clenched, and a vein in his fore- 
head swollen and throbbing. 

Warrington glanced at Margaret. All the 
life had gone out of her masklike face. 

“They searched the flat after you left 
this morning,” she said, still in her toneless 
voice. “Then they went to the store and 
arrested him. For receiving stolen goods, 
Mr. Steinfeldt went on his bond.” 

Suddenly James began to laugh. It was 
hideous laughter, the chuckle of the martyr 
dying from the foot-tickling torture. 


Cox. That wasn’t the 
Then what in hell 
Do you know what 
They've arrested me. 
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“We've got to hand it to them,” he 
said, between bursts of the horrible mirth. 
“They've used us all for their own dirty 
ends. You too! You and Margaret and 
me. Smart, they are. I take my hat off 
to them. And I used to see that hellhound 
of a woman marching through the store like 
a duchess! Used to admire her, too. May 
she—” 

Margaret put her hand over his mouth, 
and he subsided like a child. 

“IT wont have that sort of talk, James,” 
she said. “Mr. Warrington is going to tell 
us about it, and we'll all see what we can 
do.” 

Warrington looked at her. Over James’ 
head she was gazing at him with peculiar 
intentness. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” she said. “Of 
course the charge wont stand. We'll fix 
that up tomorrow. If anyone’s guilty, I’m 
the one. You see, the stuff was in the suit- 
case, hidden under some boards in the attic. 
When it was found— 

“Who found it?” asked James. 

The question was to Warrington, but it 
was Margaret who replied. 

“T’'ve told you, James. It was Holly.” 

“And I don’t believe it. It was that 
sister of yours. I'll bet she’s known it was 
there all the time, too.” 

“I only know what Holly says.” 


B™ she was lying, deliberately and with 
a purpose. Warrington read the ap- 
peal in her eyes. Holly had told her the 
truth, but James was not to know it. To 
tell him that Mrs. Bayne had found the 
suitcase and sold a bond from it was to 
put a weapon in his hands against her, and 
one that, in his soreness and bitter humilia- 
tion, he was sure to use. She had dragged 
him, honest James Cox, and his pride in 
the mud. Not only now: from the begin- 
ning of his courtship, when she had denied 
him the privilege of seeing Margaret in her 
house, to this crowning humiliation he owed 
her a thousand slights, a thousand miseries. 
Small wonder Margaret was lying to him. 

But James was still suspicious. 

“Let him tell it,” he said briefly, and 
sitting back, watched the two of them, his 
wife and Warrington, with hard, suspicious 


eyes. 

“Well,” Warrington temporized, “there 
isn’t much to tell. I suppose they're going 
on the theory that we've conspired to get 
the stuff out of the house, probably so that 
Mr. Bayne could get it later on; but what 
actually happened is that Holly wanted to 
avoid just that. She found it under some 
boards in the attic, and I brought it here. 
The idea was to make an arrangement at 
the bank for its restitution, but when I 
went to the bank this morning, there was 
nobody there, no responsible officers, and— 
I couldn't very well hand it to the receiv- 
ing teller!” 

“And so you left it here, to ruin me. 
To ruin both of us.” 

‘I'm going to the District Attorney's 
house, from here. 

But James only shook his head. 

“What’s the use?” he said. “Don’t you 
suppose the Bayne house was searched from 
top to bottom after Tom Bayne was arrest- 
ed? I'm not saying you knew, but some- 
body knew where those securities were, and 
has known all along. And don’t tell me it 
was the girl. She couldn't have been more 
than ten when it happened.” 

“If you mean my sister—” Margaret 
flared. But James took no notice of her. 

“Y’see what I mean,” he went on. “And 


there’s no use going to the District Attorney. 
I gathered today he’s been fighting this 
pardon, and he’s pretty sore. But I’m not 
through fighting; I haven't begun yet. If 
they think I’m going to sit down under 
this they can think again.” 
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old-timer who has a hobby for 
the ancient art of archery—and 
with the exciting hour when he 
put his skill to good use. 


And Fifteen Other Vigorous Stories 
by such talented writers as Clarence Her- 
bert New, H. Bedford-Jones, Lemuel De Bra, Jay 
Lucas, Stephen Hopkins Orcutt and the like— 


All in the wonderful June issue of 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated M 
Publisher, 36 So. State St., —— 


Now on Sale 


oy Doubling 


in Baie 





“Driftin’ Dan,” by Forbes Park- 
hill, is the story of a cowboy 
who gets into heap trouble with 
a band of drunken Indians and 
cleverly achieves a heroic rescue. 


“The Ingratitude of Hector,” 
by Earl Wayland Bowman, in- 
troduces two sun-dried old pros- 
pectors,a burro, a wee red ant 
and a big sense of humor which 
makes this one of the most joy- 
ous stories you've ever read. 
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look ten years younger with this thor- 
oughly tested and dependable preparation. 
Over 2,000,000 bottles sold. To be had— 
with an absolute money-back guarantee— 
at all druggists and stores handling high- 
grade toilet aids. 
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Chapter Twenty 
T was ten o'clock when Warrington left 
them. He had a grateful glance and a 


word or two from Margaret as she let him 
out, but he was no farther along than when 
he had arrived. Left alone, free to tell all the 
truth, he would have been less confused, but 
he had the naturally honest man’s helpless- 
ness at having to connive at a lie. 

He went down and out into the street 
was a roundsman standing on the 
pavement, and to save his life he could not 
avoid a self-conscious movement away from 
him. 

“I'm afraid!” 


he muttered. “Afraid of a 


| policeman !” 


Margaret had roughly drawn the knee of 
his torn trousers together, and he had bor- 
rowed James’ cap. Strange to think that 
even so small an incident as that, of bor- 
rowing a cap, was to have its influence on 
his situation. How long ago it seemed since 
Margaret, on the pavement at Kelsey Street 
with a shawl over her head, had said: 

“Sometimes he wears a cap. It is 
trouble when we go to the movies.” 

He plodded along the street. 

Phelps, the District Attorney, lived out 
of town. Warrington took a street-car, but 
it was eleven o'clock when he reached the 
house, and that hard-working gentleman had 
already retired. Persistent ringing of the 
door-bell finally brought a sulky maid in a 
kimono, who told him the family was in 
bed and not to be disturbed. 

“Tell Mr. Phelps I’ve killed a man and 
want to surrender myself,” he said with a 
touch of his old humor. 

“There's a police station next to the car- 
barn,” she told him, and closed the door 
in his face. 

“Well.” he reflected as he trudged down 
the drive, “like the Irishman on Friday, the 
Lord knows I've asked for fish.” 


less 


T the all-night stand near the car-barn he 

bought a newspaper and looked it over, 

but there was nothing but a brief notice 

that Thomas Bayne, imprisoned for embez- 

zling funds from the Harrison Bank, was 

ill in the penitentiary hospital and although 
pardoned was not yet able to leave. 

“Keeping it under their hats,” he con- 
sidered. 

He still felt that a straightforward story 
ought to clear everything up, at least so far 
as he himself was concerned. For one thing 
the door-man at the bank might remember 
him. That would prove his good faith. 
But on the other hand, how was he to show 
that he had not sold the bond for his own 
benefit, since both Holly and Margaret Cox 
were determined to keep Mrs. Bayne out 
of it? But he knew what would happen 
if that question came up. Holly would 
claim that she herself had given it to him 
to sell. 

He fairly ground his teeth with fury at 
the thought. Better to see the District At- 
torney early in the morning, before they 
bound him to any more evasions, and clear 
the thing up. Tell it all; that was the way. 
He had heard that Phelps was a decent 
sort. He would understand. 

But he was going to play his own hand. 
He had no intention of being arrested; that 
weakened a man’s case before he had a 
chance at it. 

He would surrender himself in the morn- 
ing, and they would let him out later on 
his own recognizance, probably. But the 
immediate problem of the night presented 
itself. He could not go back to Kelsey 
Street. 

In the end he found a small and shabby 
sanctuary in a third-rate hotel downtown, 
and after locking the door took stock of 
himself in the mirror. 


“Gad!” he said. “It’s just as well I didn't 
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see Phelps! He'd have run me in on gen 
eral principles.” 

Later on he rang the bell. “Anybody 
around here to mend and press a suit of 


clothes?’ he asked the boy who came. 

“Nope. Send them out for you in the 
morning.” 

“How long will it take?” 

“How big’s a lump of coal?” said the boy, 
grinning. “Get them back early in the 
morning, maybe. Maybe not.” 

By offer of a bribe, however, he got a 


promise of prompt action, and in his under- 
garments began a long and fruitless pacing 
of the room. Long after midnight he was 
still moving about, a ridiculous and highly 
anxious figure. The more he thought about 
the matter, the more certain he became that 
Holly would sacrifice herself to save her 
mother. And from something Margaret had 
told him outside the flat as he left, he knew 
that this sacrifice was not the absurdity it 
seemed on the surface. 

“We must keep my sister out of this,” 
she had said. “She has a bad heart. It 
might kill her.” 


E made, finally, a rather infuriated re- 

solve: darn it all, if somebody had to 
be the goat, he would be. They weren't 
going to stand Holly up and question her 
But all his tenderness was for Holly; for 
Mrs. Bayne he had only anger and increas- 
ing resentment. To save that soft-handed, 
gently unscrupulous aristocrat, he might 
have to drag an unknown but honorable 
name in the dirt. And why? Because her 
heart was weak, or she thought it was! 
Well, why not let her take her shock? 
Other people had to. Suppose poor Cox’s 
heart had been weak? Or Holly’s? 

A wave of resentment and anger fairly 
shook him He saw Mrs. Bayne at the 
door, watching spiderlike for Holly, lest the 
fly in the drawing-room escape. Again, he 
himself was looking down the stair-well, and 
she was below, listening furtively and hin- 
dering his own progress down the stairs. 

He counted his scores against her: Mar- 
garet lying unconscious on the kitchen floor; 
the night she had brought him the bond to 
sell, and the play she had made on his 
sympathy; Holly in the attic, staring with 
tragic eyes at something in the candle-light ; 
the Cox apartment, and James, broken and 
yet savage in his chair. 

And he tried to hate her; and then he 
thought of her weak relaxed throat and her 
childish blue eyes as she gave him the 
bond, and he somehow could not. After 
all, she had probably known about the suit- 
case for a long time, and yet she had suffered 
and pinched, denying herself everything that 
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would have made life worth while to her. | 
And when she had finally succumbed, it had 
not been for herself. He doubted if one 
penny of the money had been spent on her- 
self. 

Sometime toward morning he got heavily 
into bed in his undergarments, and dropped 
asleep almost at once. 

At eight o’clock he wakened and rang 
for his clothes, but the boy who had taken 
them out had gone off duty and was not in| 
the hotel, and nobody else knew anything | 
about them. At nine o'clock he began a| 
frenzied effort to locate them, tramping his | 
floor in a state of mental agony and cursing | 
himself for having let them go. Grinning 
bellboys came and went, and housemaids 
smiled outside in the passage, but the ab- 
surdity of his situation wags obliterated by 
his anxiety. He was as nearly insane as a 
healthy, able-bodied man of twenty-eight 
may be and yet retain fragments of reason. 

And at ten o'clock he did the last thing 
he should have done under the circumstances 
He telephoned to Baylie, at the office, to go 
up to Kelsey Street and get him a suit of 
clothes. 





Chapter Twenty-one 


HERE is a certain interest in compari- 
sons, and sometimes not a little humor 
Take for example, that morning, with 
Warrington half-crazed in a shabby. and not 
too clean room at the Hotel Stockton, and, 
then consider Mr. Furness Brooks, emerging 
from his shower to find the buttons in his 
shirt and his clothing pressed and ready to 
his hand. No frenzied search for his gar- 
ments; a calm shave, and an equally calm 
.and fastidious dressing; the studio room 
freshly in order, the ash-trays emptied, the 
fire going, and before it a small table with 
coffee bubbling in an electric arrangement, 
amd Miguel at hand with bacon and eggs 
and the morning paper. 

Rather a painful comparison, too, when 
one thinks about it, with neat stacks of 
‘wedding invitations: “Mrs. Thomas Bayne 
requests the honor of your presence at the 
marriage of her daughter, Anne Hollister, to 
Mr. Furness Schuyler Brooks—” and so 
forth, The names and addresses on them 
had been carefully selected from the Social 
Register. And not only the environments 
but the states of mind of the two men 
concerned present ample ground for con- 
trast. Humorous, too, with Warrington’s 
head outside his door, watching the pas- 





sageway with haggard eyes, and Brooks! 
calmly surveying his domain and fitting a 
new mistress into it. 

“Soon have to lay two places, Miguel,” 
he said cheerfully to the servant. 

“Yes sir,’ said Miguel, and smiled at 
some private Oriental joke of his own. 

Brooks sat down, but before he did so he 
got a notebook and made one or two ad- 
ditions to his list of names—careful addi- 
tions: new people, but coming on and will- 
ing to pay their ways as -they came. 

The entire responsibility of the list was 
his. Asked about her own, Holly had only 
raised her eyebrows. 

“But I don’t know anybody,” she said. 
“Of course Mother's people—but I haven't 
seen any of them for years.” 

And Mrs. Bayne’s list had been of little 
use to him. Times had changed, even in 
ten years, and people who used to be im- 
portant had died or ceased to count. New 
families had come up, not all of them bear- 
ing the closest inspection, but smart and 
accepted. He ignored her fretful protest 
that she had never heard of them, and put 
them all in. 

So it happened that he did not glance at 
the morning paper for some time. Then, 
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true to his type, he read the headlines and 
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turned to the society news, and thus it was 
not until later that he saw, halfway down 
the first page, a headline which caught his 
eye, and having done so, held it. 


“BANK LOOT FOUND 
“Securities from Harrison Bank 
Recovered” 


was what he read. 

The article itself was not long. Given 
only the initial fact, of the recovery of a 
suitcase containing certain missing negotiable 
bonds from the Harrison Bank, and the ad- 
ditional news that they had been found in 
the apartment of one James Cox, brother- 
in-law of Bayne, it went on to deal with 
Bayne’s record and his recent pardon. Evi- 
dently only the barest statement had been 
given out by the District Attorney's office. 

He read it again. With the first reading 
he had felt only anger and furious annoy- 
ance. By the Lord Harry, wouldn't the 
damned story ever die? And to have it 
come up again just now—was there ever 
such rotten luck? Already he knew that 
the breakfast-tables and boudoirs of his 
world were buzzing with it, and that by 
afternoon the society editors would have 
handed in their bit, and his approaching 
marriage to Tom Bayne’s daughter would 
be duly noted in the published accounts 

It was only with the second reading that 
| the true inwardness of the situation occurred 
to him. He threw down the paper and 
leaped to his feet, overturning his chair 
| “Cox!” he thought. “Cox! That's the 
counter-jumper. The new uncle. He couldn't 
have known Bayne. Then how the devil 
did he get the stuff?” 





HERE was only one conclusion: 

They had had the securities all this 
time, had them and hidden them. They 
| were as criminal as Bayne himself; Cox had 
| been no more than a cat’s-paw in their lady- 
| like unscrupulous hands. It was Margaret 
land Mrs. Bayne who were guilty. 
| He remembered Margaret. He could see 
her now, casually opening the front door. 

“Oh, did you ring? I thought I heard 
the bell,” and with a sort of timid arch- 
ness, taking him into the drawing-room 

“I'm afraid it’s cold in here. The fur- 
|mace man is too careless about coal.” 
| He knew by this time that there was no 
furnace man, and that the drawing-room was 
| always cold. He knew there was no Hilda. 
| All their small hypocrisies and snobberies 
| had long before been uncovered before his 
| discerning prominent blue eyes. 

But why the poverty, if they had had 
this hoard to draw upon? He considered 
that shrewdly, in view of his knowledge of 
them. 

“Afraid,” he concluded. “Holding on un- 
til the old boy got out and told them how 
to dispose of it.” 

To be fair to him, he did not include 
Holly in all this. Selfish as were his pre- 
occupations, his mind finally drifted to her 
with a new and unexpected compassion. 
“The poor kid!” he thought, and saw her 
perhaps getting her first knowledge through 
the morning paper. And with that wave 
of sympathy he felt stronger, every inch a 
man. If he dramatized himself a bit, it 
was one fine gesture, to be laid to his credit. 

“T'll stand by her,” he thought, and drew 
himself up a trifle. “I’m all she has, and 
I'm not letting go. The poor kid!” 

He had no illusions; he knew what stand- 
ing by would mean. The men would ap- 
prove him for it, but the women would 
not. And his world was largely women 
It was women who made out lists, paid 
calls, gave parties. It was at tea-tables he 
was popular, not in smoking-rooms after 
dinners. With much the same gesture he 
had disposed of the invitations, he brushed 
this world of women out of his way. 
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At the most his business was a casual one 
He ordered his car brought around from 
the public garage where he kept it, and 
still warm and exalted with sacrifice, drove 
to the house on Keisey Street. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


AVING retired early, Mrs. Bayne was 

up before seven o'clock that morning. 
She got out of bed in her cold room, lowered 
the window and then put a match to the 
fire Holly had laid ready the night before 
In front of this she placed a pitcher of 
water to warm, and having done so, crawled 
back into bed again. 

She felt cheerful and active. The day 
opened before her, full of interesting things 
to be done. She took her purse from under 
her pillow and carefully counted her money. 





She still had almost nine hundred dollars. 

She pulled the blankets up around her} 
and fell to work on a shopping-list, but | 
first carefully she put down a few items, | 
considering them at length. Twenty-five 
dollars for the organist at St. Andrews, ten 
dollars for the sexton, and a hundred dol- 
lars to the florist, for rented palms and a 
few white chrysanthemums. That was a 
hundred and thirty-five; from eight hun- 
dred and ninety, it left seven hundred and 
fifty-five dollars. 

She thought she could manage. ... . 

She dropped her list and fell into deep 
thought. Somebody would have to give 
Holly away; she couldn’t go up the aisle 
alone. But the Parkers had gone to Eu- 
rope, and anyhow, she had an idea that 
Sam Parker wouldn’t have been keen about 
doing it. Sam had lost a good bit in the 
bank trouble; he had been a director then. 

For the first time she considered Mar- 
garet’s husband. He wasn’t impressive, but 
at least he was available. And whether one 
liked it or not, he was a part of the family. 
One couldn't ask an outsider to do that sort 
of thing, and although in this new state of 
society widowed mothers occasionally gave 
their daughters away, she did not approve 
of it. Nor, as she reflected bitterly, was 
she widowed. 

She heard the paper boy on the steps 
below, and putting on her slippers, went 
down through the cold hall and retrieved 
the morning paper from the vestibule. On 
her way back, she wakened Holly and then 
crawled into her bed once more, shivering. 
She did not, however, look at the news 
pages at all. Paper and pencil in hand, she 
went over the advertisements, marking bar- 
gains here and there, and special sales. 

She was contented, quite happy. 

Later on she took her bath from the 
warm water out of the pitcher, and dressed 
carefully to go out. When hatted and 
coated she reached the chilly dining-room, 
the odor of coffee and bacon welcomed her. 

A little worried frown appeared on Mrs. 
Bayne’s face as she surveyed Holly when 
she brought in the food. 

“I hated waking you,” she said, “but we 
have such a lot to do today. You don't 
look as if you have had any sleep.” 

“T slept all right, Mother.” 

“I wish you'd put on some weight,” said 
her mother, discontentedly. “Really, for a 
bride to look as wretched as you do is no 
compliment to her husband.” 


At this, however, she caught Holly’s eyes 
fixed on her so oddly that she sheered 
off from the subject abruptly. 

“I wish you’d come downtown with me 
this morning.” 

“I've promised Aunt Margaret to go 
there.” 

“For a fitting? I shouldn’t think, with 
clothes as straight as they are now, you’d 





need much fitting.” But her mind, preter- 
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The things we depend upon 
most we appreciate least 


worth of Electricity 


What a wonderful buy is this 
nickel’s worth of electricity! 


It will operate a washing 
machine for two hours; a 
sewing machine for seven 
hours; an electric fan for ten 
hours; a reading lamp for two 
long evenings. 


The General Electric 
Company has made 
many contributions 
to this all-important 
industry. It has built 
giant generators; it 
has made the motors 
which do hard and 
tiresome tasks; it has 
developed better 
MAZDA lamps to 
light our factories, 
highways, and homes, 


Use electricity freely. It is one 
of the few necessities whose 
cost has stood still while the 
cost of all else soared. 
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naturally active these days, veered to another 
matter instantly, and she put down her cof- 
fee-cup. “I do wish you'd wear rubber 
gloves, Holly,” she said. “Your hands—” 
“I can't work in them. I've tried.” 
“Then you can't work,” said Mrs. Bayne 
“We'll have to have Mrs. Carter in sooner 
or later. We'd better get her now.” 
“At three dollars a day? And food?” 
“Only for the next month or so. People 
will be calling and presents coming, and 
all that. We simply can't manage by our- 
selves.” 


HE went on, cheerfully planning. Holly 

felt that ten minutes more of this cheerful 
babbling, and she would rise up from her 
chair and scream. What did it matter 
whether they had Mrs. Carter in or not? 
What did it matter that her hands were 
red, and her mother recommending glycerine 
and rose-water at night to whiten them? 
What did anything matter, but James Cox 
and the trouble they had brought to him? 

Only one ray of comfort she had. She 
had missed the paper from the vestibule and 
knew her mother had taken it. But she 
had evidently not seen the news item. 

Her mother was going. She got up and 
drew on her shabby gloves, gloves without 
which no gentlewoman ever passed her front 
door, examined her purse for the lists, and 
so went out. 

Holly accompanied her to the door and 
kissed her good-by, much as she would have 
kissed an irresponsible child. During the 
long watches of the night, when a strange 
dog howled from somewhere apparently 
close under her windows and she had lis- 
tened vainly for that creak on the stair 
which would signify Warrington’s return 
from James Cox's, she had made one deter- 
mination: whatever came, her mother was 
to have this one day more. 

It was not that she so loved her mother. 
There were times when she guiltily won- 
dered if she loved her at all. But passion- 
ately she believed that life had been cruel 
to her, and that she had suffered long and 
unfairly. Although she did not put it so to 
herself, much of her service was a sort of 
vicarious atonement. Once, indeed, she had 
told her feeling about this to Margaret, but 
it was after she had been forbidden to see 
James, and Margaret had been bitter. 

“Nonsense!” she had said sharply. “She's 
had it easy all her life. She’s got it easy 
now.” 

Holly was not thinking beyond the day. 

She closed the front door and then went 
up to her mother’s room. There she burned 
the newspaper and turned down the bed to 
air. By the small traveling clock, it was 
time for Warrington to be up and moving 
about, but she could hear nothing. She was 
quite certain he was in, however; there 
had been a strange dog closed in the yard 
when she went down that morning, and a 
half-used bottle of milk on the kitchen tabie. 
That would have been his work, she knew. 
She had brought the dog in and given him 
a warm place by the stove. 

But when she finally went up to the third 
floor and knocked at Warrington’s door, 
there was no reply, nor did any cheery 
splashing come from the bathroom. She 
opened the door and looked in. 

She was frightened. His bed had not 
been used. She stood in the doorway, star- 
ing around. Could he have stayed at Aunt 
Margaret's? Maybe something had hap- 
pened to James. Maybe he had felt he 
could not stand it and had tried— 

She had, like Warrington, a swift vision 
of Aunt Margaret, and the way she had 
tried to escape when there had seemed to 
be no other way. She covered her eyes to 
shut it out. 

The other possible significance of his ab- 
sence did not occur to her then. She drove 
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away the thought of James and went in. | 
Since Margaret had gone, Mrs. Bayne had 
taken charge of the room, and it gave Ho!ly 
an odd little thrill to be there, to sniff the 
faint odor of tobacco-smoke which clung 
about the place, to see his clothing hanging 
in the closet, his slippers by the bed. 

On the bureau were laid out his military | 
brushes and a collar box. Those, and a few 
books, were all the mark he had put on the 
room. Five minutes, or ten, and he could 
be gone—as if he had never been there! 

She moved to the bureau and stood fin 
gering his brushes. She could remember her 
mother’s bureau in her father’s time. When | 
he went away, his brushes went also, and | 
for a long time there had been an empty | 
space left where they had used to lie. 

Suddenly she sat down in the chair by 
the empty hearth and began to cry, slow, | 


rather dreadful tears; she cried for her | 
father, for James and Margaret, for her 
mother, and even for herself, as she saw 


ahead of her long joyless years, if not worse | 
She and her mother, and perhaps her father | 
too, shut up in that dreary house, with | 
little love and no happiness. Time going | 
on, and she herself drying up and getting | 
sour, like Aunt Margaret. A succession of | 
roomers, too; and maybe she would be arch 
with them, like Aunt Margaret. 

But mostly her grief was for Warrington, 
that he cared for her and nothing could 
ever come of it, and that she had involved 
him in a trouble which was not his. To the | 
one she was resigned; to the other, never. | 

She forgot the empty house and its morn- 
ing disorder, forgot that she wore only her 
working clothes, forgot Aunt Margaret, 
James, Mr. Steinfeldt, all that motley gath- 
ering which had cluttered up her mind— 
flung them away, rather. She threw on hat 
and coat, picked up her purse and reached 
the front door just as Furness Brooks rang 
the bell. 


URNESS, filled with high resolve and 


magnanimity, stepped inside the door 
and held out his arms. 
“You poor kid!” he said. “Did you 


think I was going to let you down?” 

She had not thought of him at all; cer- 
tainly she was not thinking of him then. 
She stared at him blankly. 

“Please don’t keep me,” she told him. 
“I'm busy now. I have to go out.” 

“But listen!’ he said, blocking the door. 
“What's the matter with you? Here I am 
to tell you that everything's all right. With 
me, anyhow. And you try to run off!” 

“Get out of the way, Furness. I'll see 
you some other time. I tell you I'm in a 
hurry.” 

“Hurry, hell!” he stormed, suddenly an- 


gry. “If you think for a minute—” 

“Oh, go away,” she told him wearily 
“I'm not thinking at all. Not about you, 
anyhow.” 


She dodged around him and out through 
the front door, leaving him speechless and 
stunned in the hallway. He _ recovered 
enough, however, to go out onto the steps 
and to call to her. 

“Holly! Come back! Just for a minute.” 

But she either did not hear him or paid 
no attention. 

Angry and humiliated, his fine gesture re- 
pudiated, he went back into the house. He 
wanted somebody to talk to, some explana- 
tion; he even wandered as far back as the 
kitchen, but there was no one about—noth- 
ing but a starveling dog which snarled at 
him from beneath the kitchen range. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


HELPS, the District Attorney, leaned 
back in his chair. He was moderately 





young and not unkindly. True, it was his 
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down mercilessly on it. The im- 
portant question is, “What paint 
can I use which best resists the 
attacks of the weather?” 


To many house-owners the out- 
standing fact about Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is its ability to 
stand up against the weather. This 
paint made of Dutch Boy white- 
lead and pure linseed oil wears— 
and wears—and wears. Property- 
owners use it, not only because it 
protects their property against de- 
cay, but because its protection 
lasts for a longer time. 


You have a right to expect un- 
usual durability from Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint. Its tough, mois- 
ture-proof, elastic film is long-term 
insurance against decay. It protects 
property and keeps it protected. It 
is an all-lead paint, and it is the 
lead which gives paint its weather- 
resisting qualities. 

Invest in Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint the next time you paint. You 
can get at aremarkably reasonable 
cost the complete protection this 
paint gives. One hundred pounds 
of Dutch Boy white-lead makes 


seven gallons of pure lead paint. 
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GHE Dutch Boy trademark: is 
on every keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead. It guarantees your 
getting lead paint of the high 
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thereare made under this trade 
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ors; also red-lead, solder, and 
babbitt metals 
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business to administer justice rather than 
mercy, and this had hardened him a trifle, 
as strict justice often does. A just man is 
often a hard man. 

But now he was puzzled. The night be- 
fore, he had been very sure of himself. 
Bayne, on his emergence from prison, was 
to collect the stolen securities, realize what 
he could on them, and decamp. He never 
had believed Tom Bayne was a sick man. 
And there had been too much of that sort 
of thing; men went crooked, hid the profits, 
took a sentence and came out again to en- 


joy them. 
“You can figure it this way,’ he had 
told his assistant the day before. “Bayne 


laid away six hundred thousand dollars 
What he’s really been doing is to stay ten 
years in the pen, doing easy clerical work 
at sixty thousand a year.” 

“He wouldn't get as much as that, the 
way he'd have to dispose of them.” 

“Perhaps not. But he'd get a tidy sum.” 

Now, however, he was not so sure. First 
had come the word from the penitentiary 
that Bayne was really ill, possibly a dying 
man, and this from sources he trusted. And 
now here was this girl, tragically meek, 
telling him he had been wrong; there had 
been no conspiracy. It was far simpler 
than that. She had found the suitcase and 
had needed money, so she had sold a bond. 

He leaned back and put his hands in his 
pockets. 

“You needed money?” he said. “Why? 
I mean, you imply a special reason.” 

“I was going to be married, and we've 
had very little. I had to have—clothes.” 

“It had nothing to do with your father’s 
return home from—with his return home?” 

“It was taken before we knew that.” 

He surveyed her. “This Cox, now. You 
say he didn’t know the securities were in 
your possession ?” 

“How could he know? I had only just 
found them. And he has never been in 
the house in his life.” 


E leaned forward alertly. “What do you 

mean by that?” he asked. “He's your 
aunt’s husband. Do you mean there has 
been trouble ?” 

“Not trouble, no. My mother didn’t ap- 
prove of him. That is, she felt—” 

“Oh!” He considered that rather grimly. 
He knew Mrs. Bayne. Not well, but once 
long ago she had snubbed his wife, and he 
had never forgotten it. The picture of 
James Cox, sitting huddled in his chair the 
day before, arose in his mind. Poor devil! 
So that was the way of it. He wasn’t good 
enough for the family, but he was good 
enough for them to use. 

“Well, now let’s get this straight: You 
gave this roomer, this fellow Warrington, 
the bond to sell? And he did this, and 
gave you the money?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you say he didn’t know how you'd 
got the bond?” 

“No.” 

“Have you seen Warrington since he car- 
ried the suitcase for you to the Cox flat?” 

“For a few minutes last night.” 

“Where ?” he asked sharply. 

“At the house.” 

“He was there last night?” he said, sit- 
ting up in his chair. “How the—how did 
he get in?” 

“I don’t know,” she told him honestly. 
“I was out, probably, when he came back. 
He came downstairs later on, and I told him 
what had happened; then he went out again, 
to my aunt’s, to see what he could do.” 


HELPS tapped the desk irritably with 

his fingers; they had had him last night, 
then, in that house on Kelsey Street, and 
he had given them the slip! He'd see about 
that; he’d— 
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“So he went out and didn’t come back?” 
he asked, controlling his voice 

“No. I thought he had stayed at my 
aunt’s apartment, but he didn't. I've been 
there this morning.” 

So she had been anxious. There was 
more to this, certainly, than met the eye. 

“A little while ago you spoke of your 
marriage,” he said. “Are you engaged to 
this Warrington ?” 

“No,” she said, and colored. 
—a roomer in the house.” 


“He is only 


“How well did Warrington know your 
uncle, Mr. Cox?” 
“Not at all. I don't think he had ever 


even seen him.” 

“You are sure of that, 

“Quite sure.” 

“Suppose I tell you that they were ac- 
quainted, as long ago as October? That at 
that time a small incident happened which 
concerned Mr. Cox, and that Warrington 
was with him at the time?” 

“I would think there must be a mistake. 
But I don’t see how it would matter, really.” 

“Now, let’s go back a little. You found 
this suitcase, and after you had taken one 
bond, you were sorry, eh? You wanted it 
out of the house so you wouldn't be tempted 
again? Is that it?” 

“I wanted it back where it belonged. 
the bank.” 

“And until Warrington surprised you in 
the attic, he had not known it was there?” 

“How could he? It was under the floor.” 

“How long is it since any member of the 
family has seen your father?” 

“My mother was there about four weeks 
ago. 

“Ah! Now, suppose we just go into this 
from a different angle, for a minute. Sup- 
pose, just to see how it works, we say this: 
Your mother learned at the prison that the 
suitcase was in the house. Being an hon- 
orable person, she did not touch it, but she 
told her sister. Do you see what I mean? 
Now, then, your aunt is newly married and 
she has no secrets from her husband, so she 
passes the news to Cox. And Cox knows 
Warrington. Whatever you may think, we 
can prove that.” 

“But it isn’t 
truth.” 

“Then where is this Warrington?” he de- 
manded sternly. “What is he hiding from? 
Why did he leave the stuff at the Cox house 
instead of taking it to the bank? My dear 
Miss Bayne,” he said, leaning forward, “I 
don't believe you took that bond. I believe 
you are protecting—well, we will say some- 
body else. And it’s no good. Go home 
and think it over; you have no business 
being mixed up in this.” 

He rang the bell and there was a move- 
ment among those waiting in the anteroom. 
She got up, feeling dizzy and slightly dazed. 

“My mother,” she said. “I don’t want 
my mother to know about this. She has 
heart trouble, and it would kill her.” 

“IT see. We'll be as easy as we can.” 

But he was not easy a half-hour or so 
later, with two detectives lined up unhap- 
pily before him. 

“I don’t want any more excuses,” he said 
angrily. “I want this fellow Warrington, 
and no more slips. What the devil do you 
fellows think you're doing with him? Play- 
ing peek-a-boo?” 


are you?” 


In 


true. I've told you the 


Chapter Twenty-four 


OR some reason Baylie, at the office, had 
chosen to regard Warrington’s desperate 
message as highly humorous. He roared 





with laughter over the telephone, and War- 
rington, as he hung up, felt he had done! 
a reckless thing. 

Had he been able to see into the office, | 
he would have been certain of it. Baylie,| 
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The Mother whose children 


are happy at home 
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UST being a mother is a job with 

twenty-four hour shifts seven days 
a week. There are some mothers 
who succeed so well in this difficult 
task that their children are happy 
and contented, proud of their homes, 
always glad to be there and to bring 
in their friends. 

It is a magic quality in mother- 
hood that works this spell. Always 
you find in these households a 
woman who has charm, gentleness, 
poise, and a certain untiring vitality 
which comes from knowing how to 
take care of herself. 

A proper appreciation of rest, 
diet and exercise is a necessary part 
of this health regulation, and keep- 
ing the body in a state of scientific 
cleanliness. Nervousness, fatigue 
and weakness quickly result in loss 
of tone, a feeling of lowered vital- 
ity. Physicians say that feminine 
hygiene is of great importance to 
women in the preservation of health 
and youth. 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 
said than done. For without the finer tobac- 
cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 











“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 
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red-headed and _ cheerfully sophisticated, 
wandered over to Miss Sharp’s desk and 
passed on the glad tidings. 

“Can you beat it?” he inquired jovially 
“What sort of a boss have you got, any- 
how, hanging around a disreputable hotel 
without his clothes?” 

“Quit stringing me, Mr. Baylie.” 

“It’s a fact, and I don’t mean maybe 
He's at the Stockton.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“Well, you'll hear of it again, and he’s 
going to hear of it, if I live to tell the tale. 
Says he sent his clothes out to be pressed 
and can't get them back!” 

They laughed together, not maliciously. 

After Baylie had got his hat and started 
out, Miss Sharp remembered something and 
went into the outer office, and the detective 
standing there surveying the board, turned 
at her approach. 

“Mr. Warrington will be in before long,” 
she told him. “He’s just telephoned. He’s 
at the Hotel Stockton just now. But you'd 
better wait here. He'll be around soon.” 

There was amusement in her face, and he 
looked at her shrewdly. 

“What's funny, sister? Tell me. I like 
to laugh.” 

“Ask Mr. Warrington when he comes in,” 
she said, smiling. 

“Tell me now. I can't wait,” he coaxed 
her. 

He was her own sort. She had never 
seen him before, but in her world, acquaint- 
ance and familiarity were not far apart 
She looked around, saw they were unob- 
served, and passed the tale on to him. But 
he did not laugh. All at once his comrade- 
ship disappeared, and he pushed her aside 
with a movement more forcible than polite. 

“How long ago did this Baylie start?” 
he demanded. 

“You asked for that. Now you've got it 
and—” 

“How long ago? Five minutes? Ten 
minutes ?” 

“He's just gone,” she said sulkily, and 
followed him with resentful eyes as he 
bolted out the door. 

“Well, can you beat that?” she muttered, 
and sullenly went back to her desk. 


O the detective, the fact that Warring- 

ton was trying to get another suit of 
clothing meant only one thing: a bolt. He 
was relieved, therefore, to find that his man 
was still in the hotel, and curiously enough, 
registered under his own name. He sent a 
bell-hop up to watch the door and used the 
telephone on the desk, lowering his voice 
carefully. 

“Got him,” he said. “He’s sent out for 
some different clothes, but I’ve got him, all 
right. I'll bring him right around.” 

It was about that time that Warrington’s 
suit, neatly pressed and repaired, was passed 
through his door, and the detective caught 
him as he was leaving his room. 

He took the arrest very quietly. 

“I was on my way anyhow,” was all he 
said. 

They went down together in the elevator, 
and out on the pavement another man took 
up a position on his other side. He walked 
between them, a free man to all appearances, 
a free man in a neatly pressed suit, with 
James’ old cap on his head and his linen 
exceeding dirty. But he was not a free 
man; he was on his way to jail. 

However, they did not commit him at 
once. They took him first to the City Hall, 
and to the District Attorney’s office. But 
before that, he had to wait for some ‘time 
in the outer room, where one of the detec- 
tives chewed tobacco morosely, spitting into 
a large brass cuspidor, and the other cleaned 
his nails with his penknife. 

At last one of the men took him in. He 
had no idea of what he was expected to 
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SANI-FLUsH has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the 


| bathroom to clean. It has done 
away forever with the old, 
disagreeable tasks of scouring, 

| scrubbing and dipping. 
Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. Follow the 
directions. Flush. Stains, odors, 
incrustations disappear. The bowl 
has become clean and gleaming 
as new. The unreachable sedi- 
ment has vanished from the trap. 
Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every bathroom. Harmless to all 
plumbing. Keep a can handy. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 
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do or say, and so he stood still and waited. 
The detective had taken off his hat, so he 
did the same. The District Attorney was 
looking at him. 

“Come over and sit 
he said. “I want to talk to you. 
there, will you, Lyell?” 

The detective went out. Warrington sat 
down near the desk. There was a silence, 
and then the District Attorney cleared his 
throat. 

“I suppose you know why you're here?” 

“I suppose I do. Yes.” 


down, Warrington,” 
Wait out 


HERE was another silence. He could 
feel the District Attorney’s eyes mov- 
ing over him, studying, watching. 

“How did you get mixed up with this 
thing, Warrington? I understand your rec- 
ord’s been clean, so far?” 

“That depends on how far you think I 
am mixed up in it.” 

“Don't spar for time,” said the District 
Attorney, rather more sharply. “We know 
you had those bonds... We know you sold 
one of them. That was a fool thing to do, 
in the first place. Why? Were you trying 
out the market ?” 

“I didn’t know it was stolen when I of- 
fered it.” 

“When the Bayne girl asked you to sell 
it, you didn’t suspect that it was a part 
of the Harrison Bank loot?” 

“She never gave it to me. 
n.” 

“She says she did.” 

“Then she’s lying.” 

The District Attorney bent forward. 

“Now, see here, Warrington,” he said. 
“You're in a pretty bad way, and you know 
it. We know that you came into possession 
of those securities, that you knew they were 
from the Harrison Bank and that you hid 
them in the house of one James Cox, with 
or without his consent.” 

“Without it. I hardly knew the man.” 

“You knew him well enough to be with 
him on the 17th of October, when he was 
arrested for attacking a police officer.” 

“That’s the only time I ever saw him, 
until last night. And I wasn't hiding them, 
in your sense of the word.” 

“Oh! So you saw Cox last night! 
did you see him about?” 

“I'd got him into trouble. I wanted to 
see what I could do. He didn’t even know 
the stuff was in the house yesterday until 
they picked him up at the store. I'd only 
left it there until I could arrange to deliver 
it at the bank.” 

“But you didn’t arrange to deliver it at 
the bank.” 

“T went there, but I couldn't find anybody 
responsible enough to take it. It was a 
delicate matter. We didn’t want any pub- 
licity.” 

“Who were ‘we’?” 

“Miss Bayne and myself. You see, Bayne 
was coming home. She didn’t want him to 
find the securities there. As God's my wit- 
ness, her sole idea was to get the stuff out 
of the house and back to the bank before 
anything more happened to it.” 

“Anything more? What do you mean?” 

He saw he had slipped there. The Dis- 
trict Attorney leaned back in his chair and, 
his legs thrust out before him, sat survey- 
ing him with his head lowered. 

“Tt wont wash, Warrington,” he said. 
“Either you or this girl took that bond 
It sold, all right, but you began to get cold 
feet on the proposition. Somebody might 
check it up; sooner or later it would be 
checked up, almost certainly. If that hap- 
pened before you’d disposed of the rest, 
there would be a search of the house, so 
you tried to get rid of the rest. This story 
about taking them back to the bank is all 
poppycock. There’s another point you've 
overlooked, Warrington, and this is it: this 


She never saw 


What 
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The Choice 
of a Camp 


Wholesome outdoor 
boys and girls, men and 
women, are made in Sum- 
mer Camps, which have 
become important ad- 
juncts of our educational 
system. 

If Bill is clumsy or 
clever, if Anne is dull or 
bright, just send them to 
a good camp and let them 
learn to spend life in a 
wholesome, constructive 
manner and they will be- 
come popular leaders 
wherever Fate may 
plump them down. 

One hundred and 
fourteen good camps are 
listed in this issue. Write 
to those w hich interest 
you. If you require fur- 
ther information fill out 
coupon below. We will 
gladly help you select the 
right camp for your boy 
or girl without charge. 
There are good and bad 
camps, so we sent a 
highly qualified observer 
to visit hundreds of them. 
The information he col- 
lected is at your service. 
Address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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“Please don’t 
feel hurt” 





“BUT somehow or 
other, I simply must 
tell you. 






















“T know this is some- 
thing that most people 
might not talk about. Yet 
I feel it is my duty to tell 
you.” 

“Well, what is it?” her 
friend demanded. 





The other was about to 
whisper something to her. 
But then she drew back. 

“Tt may seem foolish,” 
she said, “but I just can’t 
bring myself to say it. You 
must know it yourself!” 





x* * * 
You t rare] know \ ~ 3 
when you hav litosis (unpleas- 
ant breatl That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Some *s, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that vields to 
the reg use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash 
you on the safe and polite 
side. Moreover, in using 
Listerine to combat hali- 
tosis, you are quite sure to 
avoid sore throat and those 
more serious illnesses that 
start with throat infections. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only — 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes:14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 1% ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 


cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
































































A CHALLENGE 
We'll make a little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you’ll come 
back for more. 

LARGE TUBE—25CENTS 
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Corns 


Lift Off -No Pain! 





Doesn't hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sore- 
ness or irritation. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
ducation will help you solve the problem of your 
child's tuture training—see pages 7-23. 
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inquiry might have taken a different form 
if you'd acted like an honest man. You 
haven't. You escaped last night and hid 


yourself at an obscure hotel; this morning 


you sent for another suit of clothes. You 
wear a hat usually, don’t you? What are 
you doing with that cap? If we hadn't 


landed you be now? 


Making 


you where would 
a get-away!” 


UDDENLY Warrington laughed. There 

was a bit of hysteria in the laughter, but 
he could not help himself. He got out a 
not overclean handkerchief and wiped his 
eyes. 

“Making a get-away!” 
Lord, that’s funny! Listen, 
Attorney, if that’s who you are—I didn't 
catch the name when we were introduced 
What do you do when you tear your trou- 
sers? I tore mine getting away from some 
friends of yours last night. Tore them on 
a fence. You can send around and find 
that out from the tailor who mended them 

if you can locate him. I couldn't, all 
morning.” 

In spite of himself the District Attorney 
smiled. The little break had relieved the 
tension, and his voice was not so hard when 
he began again. 

“Why don’t you come clean on this, 


“Oh, my 
Mr. District 


he said. 


War- 


rington?” he said. “The bank people don't 
want ‘o prosecute; they're sitting very 
pretty. Let's have the whole story and see 


what can be done about it.” 


TAKE A 


FELLOW 
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“T'll tell you everything I know, except 
how I got the bond I sold.” 
“T know all the rest. You know as well 


as I do that the situation hinges on that 
And I'll tell you this: if I can prove that 
Tom Bayne’s family has known that stuff 
was in the house for the past ten years, 
I'll go after them. And [I'll prove it if I 
can. 

“They didn’t know it. I'll swear to that.” 

“And you wont tell about the bond?” 

“No.” 

“Think a minute. If this case ever gets 
to a jury, there are two angles to it: either 
the Bayne family is involved, as I've told 
you, or you are—you and Cox. You knew 
Cox, and Cox married Mrs. Bayne’s sister 
Suppose the sister talks, and Cox tells you 
what he knows? You go there, take a 
room, and look about, and finally you lo- 
cate it. It doesn’t look so good, does it?” 

“It looks pretty rotten.” 

“Well, come clean. Get out if you can.” 

“It will take some thinking over. I don't 
care about myself, but I—I didn't sleep 
much last night, and I haven’t had any 
breakfast. I need food, I guess, and a 
chance to think.” 

“I imagine we can provide both of those,” 


said the District Attorney cheerfully, and 
rang a bell. 

(In the next instaltment this absorbing 
novel by the distinguished author of “The 


Amazing Interlude” comes to its powerfully 


dramatic climax.) 


YOUR SIZE 


(Continued from page 57) 


was justified. He was back in the hopeless 
days of childhood when everything he did 
was wrong—and as he walked slowly back 
toward the college, he kept looking over his 
shoulder, half expecting the snow to sud- 
denly bring forth a crowd of jeering pyg- 
mies who cried in dreadful voices: “Take a 
fellow your size, cowardy custard, take a 
fellow your size!” He slunk to his room 
by devious ways, avoiding scrutiny, and 
when he got there sat staring out of the 
window for a long time. Then he started 
to pack his bag. 


T was, on the whole, rather fortunate for 

Martin and his Lila that Brick Kenilworth 
entered before the bag was all packed. But 
if Brick was an angel in disguise, one can 
only say of him that the disguise was prac- 
tically perfect. He was a stubby little 
special-student in the graduate-school, as 
popular as he was useless, who abhorred all 
femininity and was universally supposed to 
possess the hardest head for intoxicants 


since the heroic days of “Souse” Corley, 
who invented Dynamite Punch. 

“H'lo, Daddy-long-legs—how’s every- 
thing ?” 


“H’lo, Brick. All right,” said Martin, mus- 

ing bitterly that everything was all wrong. 
“Going down to the great big city, huh?” 

Brick looked at the bag. 

“Yeah; going to take a trip,” said Martin, 
reflecting that Brick little knew the sorry 
destination at the end of that journey. 

“Hot dog!” said Brick appreciatively. 
“Wish I had some cuts left. There's a little 
place on 47th where you can get gen-u- 
wine vodka if you ask for Joe— But listen, 
Legs, that reminds me. Come over to the 
room a sec. Want to show you something.” 

“Sorry, Brick, but—” 

“Qh, don’t be so cautious—this is a real 
surprise. Just invented it. Got to have 
somebody to show it off to. Besides—rotten 
weather like this—going on trip—catch cold. 
Got to have a shot of something keep you 
from catching cold. Bad things, colds,” said 
Brick seriously, shaking his head. “Got to 
stop colds, you know.” 


“Oh, well,” said Martin. What 
Did Anything Matter Now? 

“But what do you call it?” said Martin, 
some time later, regarding the straw-colored 
liquid in his glass. 

“Call it?” said Brick, who by now was 
having a little difficulty with his consonants 
“Call it the World's Illusion—snappy name, 


After all, 


what? The World's Illusion. Yeah! What 
do you think of it?” 

“I can’t say it’s too potent—yet,” said 
Martin somberly. 

“No?” said Brick, giggling inanely. “No? 


Well, fella, you just wait. It’s lemon-juice 
and gin and honey and just a little brandy. 
But the honey makes it keep on distilling 
after it’s down. Jus’ d'stilling an’ d'stilling. 
You jus’ wait. Have ‘nother?” 

“Sure,” said Martin, “with lots of honey 
Want to forget. Things. Want to forget.” 


ARTIN must have forgotten things 

quite successfully after that, for he had 
no idea how it was that he and Brick, some- 
time later, were suddenly attending the last 
vaudeville-show of the evening at the local 
theater. There had been a number of 
World’s Illusions—there must have been 
dinner—but that gave no real explanation of 
why they were at present seated stiffly in 
the front row of a box, clapping violently 
as the curtain went down on the last notes 
of a stout soprano in soiled white satin. 
He nudged Brick. 

“How we get here?” 

“Ask the doorman,” said Brick; where- 
upon he giggled and promptly fell asleep. 
Martin felt disgusted with him. Hardest 
head in college indeed! Why, the fellow 
couldn’t even absorb a few World's Illusions 
without hibernating, while he, Martin, was 
perfectly sober. It was true he couldn't re- 
member how he got into the theater, but he 
was perfectly sober, for all that. He felt 
a wild impulse to tell the suspicious-looking 
shoe-clerk on his other side how perfectly 
sober he was, but restrained himself nobly. 
Mustn’t miss the rest of the performance. 

The lights winked—the curtain went up 
again. A placard said: “The Russian Gi- 
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Thoughts as Care-free 
As the Gay, Sheer Frock You Wear! 


—both under the most trying of hygienic handicaps! 









This remarkable NEW way of solving 


women's oldest hygienic problem sup- 
plants insecurity with true protection, 
offering 2 advantages unknown before, 
plus easy disposal 
















Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 











No laundry. Ags 
easy to dispose 
of as a piece 


of tissue—thus 
ending the try- 
ing problem of 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 


END the uncertainty of old ways, to 
enable you to live every day unhandi- 
capped, regardless of hygienic problems, is 
the object of this new way which is chang- 
ing the hygienic habits of the world. 

The trying situations of yesterday become 
the incidents of today. You wear your 
sheerest frocks, your gayest gowns; you 
meet the social exactments of every day 
without a moment’s doubt. 

Do you wonder, then, that 8 in every 10 
of women in the better walks of life now 
employ it? It will make a great difference 
in your life. Jt is basically different from any 
other way you have ever known. 


Three new advantages 

This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen 
times its own weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary 


cotton pads. 





disposal. 


Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new 
secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives! 

here is no bother, no expense of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would vase] 
per—without embarrassment. 
You can get it anywhere, today 
If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It 
will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind and your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many 
leading medical authorities, are traced to 
the use of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift 
methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

A fair test will convince you of its advan- 
tages beyond all question. No other method 
will ever satisfy. 

Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages 
of 12, in 2 sizes: the Regular and Kotex- 
Super. At all better drug and department 
stores, everywhere. Cellucotton Products 
Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


@ 





Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 

















Easy to buy anywhere.* 
Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain paper 
—simply help yourself, pay 
the clerk, that is all. 





“Ask for them by name” 
*Supplied also in personal a cabinets — a mam 
in rest-rooms 
West Disinfecting Co. K O j te xX Kotex-Super: No laundry—discard as 
90c per dozen easily as a piece of tissue 
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ants in Their Famous Musical Medley.” 
| Martin, his eyes fixed owlishly 
passed a dizzy hand over his forehead 
Then, leaning forward, he stared and stared. 
The Russian Giants were not misnamed. 
| There were four of them—dressed in enor- 
; mous and violent uniforms—and when they 
sang, it was like a quartet arranged exclusive- 
ly for bass-drums. But what struck Martin 
| was their height—their unbelievable height. 
| The smallest of them, he thought fever- 
| ishly, must top him by a good two inches. 
| And as for the largest 
His eyes traveled from one to the other 
with gloating satisfaction. He could not 
take his eyes away. 
After the number was over and his hands 





| stung with applauding, he nudged Brick 
again. 
| “What the 

“Get out of here,” said Martin firmly. 


“Got some business I gotta ‘tend to. You 
gotta be witness.” And, protesting fiercely 
| in whispers, Brick was dragged out into the 
night. 

“What we goin’ round to stage-door for? 
| What’s the idea?” 
| “Wait and see,” 
| air was sobering him rapidly, 
| pose remained firm. 
| At last the Russians filed out of the en- 
| trance in street-clothes, chatting together. 

“See those guys, Brick ?” 

“Are they real?” said Brick in some doubt. 

“You bet they are.” Martin’s voice rose 
to a crow of triumph. “And Brick—every 
one of them’s bigger ’n me.” 

“Well?” said Brick, unimpressed. 

“Every one of them,” gloated Martin. 
“Never found a fellow my size to fight be- 
fore—childhood sorrow, Brick—and now 
there’s four of them. Four of them! An’ 
Brick—they’re all bigger ’n me—an’ Brick, 
I’m going to fight ‘em all!” 

“Oh, my God!” said Brick, and tried to 





said Martin. The cold 
but his pur- 
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Morley Phone 
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is to the ears what glasses are to the | 

eyes. Invisible, comfortable, wei and harmless. Any- 
one can adjust it.” Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
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pull away, but Martin held him in a vise- 
like clutch. 

“See, Brick—we'll follow them—they’re 
going down to the Palm Hotel—that’s where 
all the performers stay.” 

There was a narrow little street, deserted 
at that time of night, which led to that 
well-known hostelry, and it was there that 
Martin put his plan into action. Walking 
rapidly, he and Brick had just passed the 
Russians, who were absorbed in Russian 
conversation. Then, suddenly, he stopped, 
and the tallest Russian bumped into him 
from behind. 

“Glumdalclitch!” remarked the _ tallest 
Russian, annoyedly, and extending a majes- 
| tic arm, made as if to sweep Martin aside. 
| Martin had trodden upon his corns in the 


| jostle, and his corns were of dimensions with 


the rest of him and hurt proportionately. 

“Say, where are you pushing?” said Mar- 
tin in the tones of one unjustly aggrieved, 
and stepping forward, he trod heavily upon 
Russian corns anew. 

With an angry bellow that sounded rather 
| like “Buggle-woo!” the tallest Russian 
promptly attempted to smite Martin through 
the nearest wall. And then and there Brick 
Kenilworth, deposited in an ashcan by a gi- 
gantic arm at the start of the proceedings, 
resolved fervently that if his life should be 
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spared this once, he would never touch a 


on the stage, 
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cocktail-shaker again. For the next few mo- 
ments were a whirling pinwheel of enormous 
arms and bodies thrashing together—an ome 
lette of warring Titans. The Russians 
with that unanimity of purpose which Rus 


sians so rarely display, had fallen upon 
Martin as one avalanche, and blows that 
would have shaken an ox went hurtling 


through the air. But Martin, for the first 
time in his life was utterly and completely 
happy. The long-denied joy of clean battle 
against odds was his at last—his fist found 
worthy marks for the first time—and even 
as he sank to the ground with the breath 
nearly pounded out of him, he managed a 
smile. For above the pain in his lungs and 
the buzzing in his ears, he heard the voices 
of a crowd, for the first time addressed not 
to him but to his assailants—voices crying 
in scorn and reprobation: “Hey, you big 
stiffs—lay off it—take a fellow your size!” 


ARTIN unclosed one eye gingerly. He 

couldn't unclose the other—he couldn't 
even wiggle his nose—for the rest of his 
face was swathed in bandages—but he was 
content. 


“Lady to see you,” said the white-capped 


nurse dubiously, “but I don’t know if I'd 
better—"’ 
““Let—her—in—you—don't—know—how— 
swell—I—feel,” said Martin, through swol- 
len lips. 
“Well, as long as it’s only a minute,” said 


the nurse, still doubtfully, and opening the 
door, admitted a tiny and agitated tempest 
recognizable as Lila Landon. 

“Oh, Martin—Martin darling!” said the 
tempest in a breaking voice, and then Mar- 
tin had to shut his single eye again, because 
it seemed the only place she could kiss him. 

Later: “But Martin darling—you do for- 
give me—you're sure?” the tempest was 
pleading. 

“Sure,” said the magnanimous 
“That's all right.” 

“But I was so horrid—and oh, Martin, I 
wish you'd killed that horrid little boy— 
and as for those awful Russians—oh, Mar- 
tin, you were so brave to fight them—” 

“Rats!” said Martin, but a smile came 
over his face beneath the bandages, and the 
eyelid of his one available eye drooped and 
opened again. 

“Say,” said Martin still later, “it doesn’t 
matter really—but Lila, am I fired?” 

“Fired?” said Lila indignantly. “Well, I 
should like to know just why—with Father 
on the discipline committee and everything 
—and besides, everybody knows how those 
big Russian monsters just picked on you till 
you had to fight. Mr. Kenilworth told Fa- 
ther just how it happened.” 

“Oh, Brick did, did he?” said Martin; 
and again his single workable eyelid drooped 
in what might have been a wink. 

“And just look what the class sent you!” 
said Lila, tearing the wrappings from a long 
green florist’s-box. Within lay a set piece 
of roses, arranged in the shape of a club, 
and a card: “Three cheers for Martin the 
Giant-Killer—from 1926.” 

“Well,” said Martin, and slowly raised his 
bandaged arms from his sides. 
“Take a fellow your size!” 
but he didn’t mind. Ostentatiously 

nurse looked the other way. 


Martin. 


giggled Lila— 
the 
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Touring with McFee 


Thousands upon thousands of Americans have booked themselves for foreign 
Every corner of the world will be visited by them, but in 
no other parts of the world will the sight-seeing American be more in evidence 
That is why William McFee’s splendid 
story of an American woman's conquest on such a journey will appear in the 
It will be equally enjoyed by those who plan the tour, those who 
‘know all about it’ 


* from the tales of their friends. 
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“Forty miles before we hit even a service station! We'll be in a nice fix if we have a 
blowout, with no spare!” 

“I’m not worrying about blowouts; we've got Kelly-Springfields on all around. It’s 
the gas I’m thinking about.” 
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For glorious summer days with a carefree riding or driving . .. whether you swim or 
companion, take Johnston’s for Town & only like to watch . . . you'll like Johnston’s 
Country. An enticing array of delightful for Town & Country # sw Asa week-end 
summer candies to pass vacation hours. gift, or with your thank-you note.... 


Whether it’s tennis or golf, dancing or worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - MINNEAPOLIS - OAKLAND 


You will find a special agency for Johnston’s Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood 











